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PREFACE 

I  ^HERE  are  possibly  almost  as  many  fallacies  on 
-*•  the  subject  of  old  oak  as  there  are  connected 
with  family  portraits.  The  cicerone  who  gravely 
assures  you  that  the  gaze  of  a  certain  portrait  will 
follow  the  beholder  in  his  passage  round  the  room  is 
not  lacking  in  a  similar  display  of  imagination  when 
affecting  to  give  you  the  history  of  chest  and  chair 
and  cabinet.  The  value  of  tradition  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  in  the  science  of  archaeology  the  unaided 
eye  of  faith  is  insufficient. 

The  object  which  the  writer  has  aimed  at  in  the 
present  work  is  to  classify  the  various  examples  of 
each  article  of  furniture  as  near  as  may  be  in  chrono- 
logical order.  I  have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  based  my  descrip- 
tions and  theories  on  personal  investigation  of  the 
articles  discussed,  whether  English  or  Continental, 
occasionally  supporting  conjectures  as  to  dates  by  the 
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external  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  or  manu- 
script illustrators.  In  studying  the  history  of  furniture, 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  restoration 
of  rare  or  unusual  objects  in  one's  mind's  eye,  though 
an  intensely  fascinating  occupation,  is  one  which  is 
apt  to  lead  astray.  Viollet  le  Due,  while  giving  a 
most  astounding  series  of  details  from  personal  re- 
search, obviously  romances  at  times  through  this  love 
of  elaboration.  While  admiring  the  greatness  of  his 
master-mind,  I  have  endeavoured  to  withstand  the 
insidious  temptation  of  reconstruction. 

If  any  apology  is  needed  for  what  may  be  termed 
old  oak  worship,  I  may  say  that  the  final  aim  of  art  is 
— or  ought  to  be — beauty,  and  that  the  cult  of  old 
oak  is  really  only  one  aspect  of  the  pursuit  of  beauty. 

As  regards  the  collecting  proclivity,  it  is  singular  to 
remark  how  the  remains  of  the  old  Viking  spirit  crops 
up  in  the  English  of  to-day.  It  is  shown  in  an  intense 
desire  to  '  get  about '  the  *  travel  hunger '  which  seizes 
on  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  our  fellow  country- 
men. The  desire  to  sack  and  burn  may  be  lacking, 
but  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  acquisitive  instinct, 
which  prompts  men  to  plunder  more  peacefully.  This 
sense  has  caused  the  temporary  disappearance  of  many 
articles  of  profound  public  interest  into  private  collec- 
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tions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  responsible  for 
the  rescue  of  innumerable  antiquities  from  oblivion 
and  destruction.  Many  priceless  coffers  and  early 
heaumes  and  bassinettes  which  had  descended  to  such 
base  uses  as  receptacles  for  vestry  coals  or  well- 
pitchers  have,  by  the  efforts  of  collectors,  been  once 
more  appreciated  at  their  proper  value.  We  must 
also  remember  that  these  treasures  acquired  by  col- 
lectors often  find  their  way,  by  a  natural  process  of 
progressive  elevation  of  taste,  into  some  national 
museum,  where  they  can  be  seen  and  studied  for  all 
time. 


OLD    OAK    FURNITURE 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY — THE    CULT    OF    OAK-COLLECTING 

NOT  many  years  ago  '  oak-collecting '  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  form  of  eccentricity.  Then 
came  a  period  when  the  taste  became  more  general, 
and  many  people  imagined  themselves  to  be  adepts  in 
the  art  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  chest 
or  two  of  rough-and-ready  design  and  workmanship,  or 
perchance  an  arm-chair  with  a  panelled  back.  Occa- 
sionally a  specimen  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  and 
value  was  acquired,  but  the  chances  are  that  its 
peculiar  merits  were  unseen  or  not  properly  under- 
stood, the  piece  being  looked  upon  as  genuine  with 
the  rest  of  the  collection.  Chance  collectors  have  in 
stray  instances  done  the  most  valuable  service  possible 
by  preserving,  with  simple  love,  types  of  the  rarest 
kind.  Unfortunately  this  medal  has  a  reverse.  The 
passion  for  collecting,  when  associated  with  a  love  for 
practical  wood-carving,  has,  alas !  only  too  often  proved 
the  ruin  of  really  fine  specimens  by  manifesting  itself 
in  attempts  at  their  further  embellishment.  It  can- 
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not  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly  that  to  work  on  a 
piede,  be  it  ever  so  plain,  for  any  object  but  reparation, 
actually  necessitated  by  age  and  wear,  is  at  once  to 
depreciate,  if  not  destroy,  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  a 
connoisseur. 

One  result  of  the  Waverley  romances  was  to  arouse 
a  keen  interest  in  antiquities,  but  this,  being  to  a  great 
extent  unaccompanied  by  any  proper  knowledge,  led 
frequently  to  the  production  and  acquisition  of  bastard 
imitations  of  the  furniture  of  our  forefathers.  It  can 
be  no  difficult  matter  for  many  of  us  to  recollect  what 
may  be  termed  without  error  an  old-fashioned  home 
amongst  the  residences  of  our  acquaintances,  and  recall 
the  ghastly  perpetrations  for  domestic  use  which  the 
unrestrained  relish  for  romance  brought  into  existence 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even 
the  great  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  to  whom  posterity 
cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  creating  an  interest 
in  objects  of  antiquity,  seems  to  have  possessed  no 
special  knowledge  of  furniture,  and  in  his  descriptions 
the  details  are  often  far  from  being  reliable.  Illus- 
trated books  of  Sir  Walter's  day  and  still  later  times 
often  display  the  most  glaring  anachronisms.  And  yet 
some  years  ago,  before  the  art  of  steel  and  wood 
engraving  became  practically  extinct,  a  great  many 
very  careful  works  on  such  antiquities  were  published 
which  contain  illustrations  of  articles  we  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  trace  now.  Amongst  these,  here  and 
there,  one  may  incidentally  remark  some  beautiful 
early  coffers  existing  at  the  date  of  publication  in 
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private  collections,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  usually 
said,  although  what  can  be  seen  in  the  illustrations 
creates  a  desire  to  know  more  of  such  interesting 
examples.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible to  discover  their  ownership  at  the  present  time, 
and  reference  can  consequently  be  made  only  to  the 
well-executed  plates.  Shaw  and  Scott,  while  affording 
some  very  excellent  illustrations  of  ancient  woodwork, 
give  practically  no  descriptions  at  all. 

A  French  chest,  of  Gothic  design,  exhibiting  armed 
figures    under   canopies,   is  depicted    in    Jacquemart's 
book  on  ancient  furniture,  published   in   1876.*    The 
text   of  this    work,    which    shows   the    usual   paucity 
of  reference   to    early    methods   and    examples,    says 
nothing  whatever  about  the  chest  in  question,  but  the 
underline  briefly  indicates  it  as  being  in  the  collection 
of  Monsieur  A.  Querroy.     If  genuine,  this  chest  would 
probably  date   from    the   latter   end    of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  there  are  not  wanting  some  curious  in- 
dications which    seem    to    suggest   that   its   complete 
authenticity  might  be  open  to  doubt.     It  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  examine  this  chest 
personally,   if  its  whereabouts  could    be   ascertained. 
With  the  magnificent  knightly  coffer  which  is  pictured 
by  Viollet  le  Due,  'in  his   '  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier 
Fran^ais,'  we  are  more  fortunate.     This  piece  is  there 
described    as   belonging    to    the   collection  of   M.  A. 
Gerente,  but  it  has  since  found  a  home  in  the  national 
collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris. 
*  Jacquemart,  '  Histoire  du  Mobilier,'  Paris,  1876. 
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The  Abbotsford  impetus  had  no  lasting  effect,  and 
ended  in  the  relegation  of  antiques  in  the  way  of 
domestic  furniture  to  the  garrets  and  kitchens.  I  can 
myself  remember  as  a  boy  that,  in  a  home  where 
mahogany  and  horsehair  were  plentiful,  the  finest 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  whole  house  was  abandoned 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  as  an  out-of-date  thing 
and  of  no  particular  interest.  The  piece  in  question 
happened  to  be  a  superb  English  buffet,  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  bearing  the  date  1661  on 
its  front.  We  can,  however,  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  special  situation,  this  buffet 
received  more  care  and  attention  than  the  rest  of  the 
household's  belongings,  and  remains  to  this  day  one  of 
the  most  carefully-preserved  specimens  of  the  art  of 
the  period. 


CHAPTER  II 

ARCHAIC      RARITIES 

WE  know  very  little  of  the  earliest  methods  of 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  wooden 
furniture  and  domestic  appliances.  England,  perhaps 
from  the  corroding  nature  of  her  climate,  possesses 
fewer  archaic  rarities  of  this  kind  than  most  other 
countries.  Some  fragmentary  specimens  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  workmanship  that  survive  give  us  a  fair,  though 
imperfect,  insight  into  the  arts  and  crafts  that  were 
practised  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  probably  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Durham.  The 
history  of  this  coffin  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  known 
that  the  Northern  saint  was  buried  in  A.D.  688,  and  his 
body  disinterred  eleven  years  afterwards,  in  order  that 
the  remains  might  be  deposited  in  a  wooden  coffin  to 
be  placed  in  a  shrine  within  view  of  the  public.  In 
later  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  in  which  the 
shrine  stood  was  superseded  by  a  Norman  structure 
of  greater  pretension,  and  in  1 104  the  coffin  and 
remains  were  translated  thither.  This  building  was 
the  earliest  stage  of  what  we  now  know  as  Durham 
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Cathedral.  Several  particular  descriptions  by  Norman 
writers  of  the  coffin  and  its  appearance  have  been 
preserved.  From  the  day  in  which  these  accounts 
were  written  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bones 
of  the  saint  lay  undisturbed,  and  were  worshipped 
reverentially  by  thousands  of  pilgrims. 

In  the  year 
1542  the  visit 
of  the  Royal 
Commissioners 
~.^.—  caused  the  mon- 
astic treasures  to  be  scat- 
tered, and  the  coffin  of 
St.  Cuthbert  was  opened 
by  desecrating  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  gazing  on 
the  body  of  the  saint. 
The  remains,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  Saxon 
coffin,  were  then  enclosed 
in  a  large  iron-bound 
chest  and  buried  beneath 
a  marble  slab,  around 
which  may  still  be  seen 
the  grooves  made  by  the  constant  wear  of  pilgrims' 
knees. 

In  the  year  1827  the  slab  was  again  raised  by  the 
order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  when,  in  the  stone 
grave  beneath,  and  almost  filling  up  the  space,  the 
iron-bound  chest,  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
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was  found.  Within  it  were  two  more  coffins,  the 
innermost  of  which  bore  runic  inscriptions  and  rude 
representations  of  saints,  and  contained,  amongst 
other  things,  a  skeleton  habited  in  the  decayed 
remains  of  vestments  of  the  church,  some  sacramental 
relics,  and  a  gold  cross,  which  are  actually  mentioned 
in  the  Norman  description  already  referred  to.  The 
chain  of  evidence  is  very  remarkable,  but  too  long  to 
enter  into  here.  As  described  and  followed  up  by 
Dr.  Raine,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  proceedings  in 
1827,  it  affords  one  of  the  best  authenticated  records 
which  could  possibly  be  cited.  A  new  coffin  was 
made  after  this  latter  examination,  the  bones  of  the 
saint  being  placed  therein  and  reinterred.  The  cross 
and  other  ornaments  were  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
library,  but  the  coffin,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  relics  connected  with  the  saint,  was 
put  in  a  cupboard  and  forgotten ! 

Some  few  years  ago  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  contents  of  the  cupboard,  and  among  a  heap  of 
decayed  wood,  which  somewhat  resembled  coarse  snuff 
in  its  consistency  and  colour,  were  found  fragments  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  coffin.  At  first  the  reconstruction  of 
these  seemed  a  hopeless  task,  runic  inscriptions, 
heads  crowned  with  the  nimbus,  and  portions  of  figures 
being  mingled  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion, 
but,  fortunately,  a  resident  in  the  city,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Footit,  an  architect,  and  an  antiquary  of  great  intelli- 
gence, had  both  the  ability  and  the  patience  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties,  and  undertook  the  task  of  piecing 
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the  fragments,  with  the  result  that  a  fairly  perfect 
reconstruction  of  the  coffin  on  its  original  lines  may 
now  be  seen.  We  possess  amongst  our  archaic 
treasures  certain  horn  and  whalebone  carvings  of 
approximately  the  same  date,  but  St.  Cuthbert's  coffin 
is  probably  the  only  carving  in  wood  of  the  seventh 
century  remaining  within  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  may  be  added  that  the  sixteenth-century 
iron-bound  coffer  which  contained  these  relics  is  placed 
in  the  castle  buttery,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  by  the 
curious. 

The  Venerable  Bede  died  at  Wearmouth  A.D.  735, 
and  in  the  church  at  Monkswearmouth  is  a  decaying 
chair  of  rude  workmanship  which  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  him.  The  workmanship  is  so  barbarous, 
there  is  such  an  absolute  deficiency  of  detail,  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  it,  but  the 
slope  of  the  crumbling  arms  suggests  a  likeness  to  the 
coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  may  be 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  Wearmouth 
chair  is  only  the  rough  production  of  a  country 
carpenter,  while  the  other  specimen  is  the  work  of  the 
accomplished  craftsman  of  the  city,  both  belonging  to 
the  early  Gothic  period.  People  are  very  apt  to  attach 
a  circumstantial  history  and  a  spurious  date  to  pieces 
of  furniture  which  remain  in  the  haunts  or  dwellings 
of  the  great  departed.  As  an  instance  of  this  ab- 
surdity it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  celebrated 
Wycliffe  chair  at  Lutterworth  Church,  Leicestershire, 
in  which  the  reformer  is  actually  said  to  have  expired. 
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Wycliffe  died  in  1384,  while  the  chair  is  unmistakably 
a  seventeenth-century  Jacobean  production  !  Such 
popular  fallacies  regarding  noted  pieces  of  furniture 
are  not  confined  to  the  more  archaic  examples,  but  ex- 
tend to  every  period  and  every  type,  and  of  this  some 
very  pertinent  instances  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

To  return  to  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  there  is  a 
whalebone  box  in  the  British  Museum  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  kind. 
About  this  box  much  discussion  has  taken  place.  It 
is  ornamented  with  carvings,  surrounded  by  inscrip- 
tions in  runic,  which  George  Stephens,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  Scandinavian  antiquities,  and  the 
late  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh,  have  deciphered.  This  in- 
scription points  to  the  box  having  been  made  at  Ferry- 
hill,  in  county  Durham.  It  is  worth  while  remarking 
that,  while  Roman  letters  occasionally  appear  amongst 
the  runes  incised  upon  St.  Cuthbert's  coffin,  the  in- 
scription on  the  whalebone  box  is  wholly  runic.  The 
carvings  on  this  relic  represent  scenes  of  Christian 
history  strangely  mingled  with  pagan  tradition  ;  but 
what  should  be  noticed  is  the  nasal-shaped  conical 
helmet  and  tegulated  coats  of  mail  which  appear  upon 
some  of  the  figures,  and  indicate  Northern  influence. 
Though  this  casket  is  made  of  whalebone,  and  not  of 
wood,  it  is  expedient  to  refer  to  it  to  indicate  what 
may  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  decoration  in 
its  day. 

Of   wooden    Anglo-Saxon    coffers,    or,    indeed,    of 
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Norman,  we  have  now  no  known  specimen  remaining. 
Several  receptacles  of  the  kind  known  as  '  dugouts ' 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  notably  one  in 
Wimborne  Minster,  and  are  popularly  assigned  to 
Saxon  times  ;  but  in  several  cases  small  details  of 
ironwork  tend  to  prove  that  these  are  not  nearly  so 
ancient  as  supposed,  and  belong  most  probably  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  popular  misconception  that 
an  article  exhibiting  very  crude  workmanship  or  ex- 
cessively worm-eaten  and  dilapidated  must  necessarily 
be  of  venerable  age  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  The  con- 
noisseur who  gives  sufficient  attention  to  small  details, 
both  in  woodwork  and  its  iron  attachments,  will  often 
discover  obscure  evidence  which  will  enable  him  to 
date  approximately  the  object. 

These  *  dugouts,'  which  are  constructed  from  the 
solid  log,  roughly  squared  with  the  adze  and  hollowed 
with  the  gouge,  no  doubt  have  an  extremely  ancient 
origin,  but  most  of  the  specimens  which  remain  to  us 
can  be  proved  to  have  no  very  great  antiquity.  The 
chest  of  St.  Beuno,  an  ancient  British  saint,  in  Clynog 
Church,  Carnarvonshire,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  is  probably  the  earliest  coffer  of  that  or  any  other 
kind  in  the  whole  kingdom.*  In  the  case  of  this 
receptacle,  the  lid  (of  small  size)  is  made  to  fit  into  an 

*  It  is  said  that  when  search  was  made  for  the  burial-place  of 
King  Arthur,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  bones  of  the  British 
warrior  were  discovered  some  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
enclosed  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak.  See  Camden's  '  Britannia.' 
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opening  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  log,  whereas  in 
other  specimens  the  lid  is  mostly  formed  of  the  half 
longitudinal  section  of  a  tree,  the  convex  surface  being 
uppermost  when  the  coffer  was  closed.  The  modern 
word  '  trunk  '  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of 
using  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hewn  out  so  as 
to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  safe-keeping  of  goods, 
a  strength  and  rigidity  being  thus  secured  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  readily  obtainable.  We  still  see  the 
survival  of  the  circular  form  of  the  tree  in  the  convex 
lid  of  the  modern  packing-trunk. 

Though  we  have  no  actual  specimens  surviving  of 
Anglo-Saxon  tables  or  chairs,  we  are  enabled  in  some 
sort  to  surmise  what  their  decoration  was  like,  but  of 
their  constructive  form  the  illustrated  manuscripts  of 
the  period  give  us  but  the  scantiest  knowledge.  Almost 
the  first  attempt  to  represent,  with  distinctive  accuracy, 
the  shape  of  any  particular  piece  of  furniture  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  Great  Seal  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
where  the  monarch  is  represented  as  enthroned  upon  a 
round  chair  without  any  semblance  of  a  back.  That  this 
was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  chair  in  England  the 
frithstool  at  Hexham  Priory,  which  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  still  remains  to  testify  ;  but  whether 
these  were  carried  out  in  wood  as  well  as  in  stone  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  the  Leicester  Hospital 
at  Warwick  is  a  three-legged  chair,  bearing  decoration 
in  the  shape  of  incised  zigzag  ornamentation,  which, 
together  with  the  baluster  shape  of  its  uprights,  has 
led  local  tradition  to  assign  the  chair  to  Saxon  times. 
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This  I  believe  to  be  quite  a  fallacy,  the  form  of  the 
chair,  as  well  as  its  ornamentation,  being  precisely  the 
same  as  others  which  were  made  in  Holland  and 
Scandinavia  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
some  of  Teniers'  pictures  chairs  bearing  a  similar  out- 
line may  be  seen,  while  it  is  well  known  that  this 
curious  incised  species  of  Scandinavian  decoration 
diffused  itself  over  Europe  at  various  periods,  notably  the 
thirteenth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
being  found  so  far  south  even  as  Spain,  where  it  some- 
times is  associated  with  reminiscences  of  Moorish  forms. 
In  the  museum  of  Christiania  University,  among 
other  early  objects  are  two  chairs  carved  in  pine- 
wood,  which  are  stated  to  be  Norwegian  work  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  One  was  formerly  in  Tyldalen 
Church,  in  Oestadalen,  the  other  formerly  in  use  in 
Blaker  Farm,  in  Lorn,  Gudbrandsbaten.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  decoration  of  either  of  these  chairs  to 
negative  the  approximate  dates  mentioned  ;  but  the 
Scandinavians  are  well  known  for  their  intense  con- 
servatism in  decoration,  porringers,  bowls,  and  other 
utensils  being  made  till  recently  that  have  little  to 
indicate  that  they  may  not  have  been  designed  many 
centuries  ago.  But  the  bare  idea  of  a  white  pinewood 
chair,  of  not  exceptionally  strong  make,  surviving  the 
use  of  1,000  years,  is  not  primd  facie  credible,  and 
the  probability  is  that  these  chairs  were  made  by  a 
craftsman  of  unusual  ability  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  church  or  building,  whose  details  suggested  the 
decoration  to  him. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    GOTHIC    STYLES 

MEDIEVAL  furniture  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  falls  naturally  into  three  periods: 
the  first,  Pointed,  or  *  Early  English,'  dating  approxi- 
mately from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  1272  ;  the 
second,  Pointed,  or  'Decorated,'  dating  from  Edward  I., 
1272,  to  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  1377;  and  the  third, 
Pointed,  or  '  Perpendicular/  dating  from  the  accession 
of  Richard  II.,  in  1377.  In  each  of  these  periods  the 
styles  overlapped  and  intermingled,  but  with  the  Per- 
pendicular style  a  curious  circumstance  is  observable. 
This  style  continued  in  its  purity  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  then  the  French  invasions  across  the 
Alps  began  to  revive  the  traditions  of  pagan  archi- 
tecture from  Rome.  While,  however,  the  Renaissance 
was  superseding  the  Gothic  tradition  in  the  big  cities 
and  towns,  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  large 
buildings  and  works  of  debased  Gothic  character  were 
being  carried  out  side  by  side  with  the  more  fashion- 
able style  from  Italy.  Even  at  Oxford — that  great 
seat  of  learning — the  staircase  of  Christchurch  College, 
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leading  to  the  great  hall,  erected  as  late  as  1640,  was  a 
Gothic  structure  showing  not  a  trace  of  classic  in- 
fluence. Something  may  be  allowed  for  the  architect's 
or  craftsman's  individual  taste,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  birth  of  such  independence. 
Thus  it  might  happen  that  stalls,  chairs,  chests,  or 
other  objects  of  furniture  would  be  produced  in  one 
town  which  exhibited  the  very  essence  of  the  new 
style,  whilst  not  ten  miles  off  such  articles  were  being 
made  as  though  the  Renaissance  had  never  taken 
place.  This  sometimes  renders  it  very  difficult  for 
those  who  are  not  absolute  masters  of  the  science  to 
assign  a  correct  date  to  individual  examples.  To 
understand  and  classify  properly  various  styles  of 
furniture,  especially  those  which  were  made  during 
what  may  be  termed  the  Gothic  period,  a  careful  study 
of  domestic  architecture  is  not  only  an  excellent  pre- 
paration, but  also  of  the  greatest  assistance,  even  to 
those  who  are  skilled  connoisseurs  of  furniture.  Many 
of  the  old  timber  houses  which  have  dates  carved 
upon  them  show  how  an  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
rashly  hazarded  as  to  their  age.  The  overlapping  of 
the  various  periods  and  lingering  of  older  styles  were 
such  that  buildings  may  be  assigned  to  a  later,  or 
more  probably  to  an  earlier,  period  than  that  to  which 
they  actually  belong,  if  the  evidence  of  style  alone  is 
taken  into  account.  Many  buildings  at  Shrewsbury 
might  be  mentioned,  for  instance,  where  the  Gothic 
style  seems  to  have  lingered  to  an  unconscionably  late 
date.  The  buildings  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been 
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erected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  a  closer  inspection,  confirmed  in  many  cases  by 
actual  dates,  proves  them  to  belong  to  the  post-Gothic 
period,  some  being  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth. 

One  of  the  causes  of  our  paucity  of  knowledge 
respecting  furniture  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  free,  not 
to  say  fantastic,  manner  in  which  objects  of  domestic 
use  were  often  rendered  by  the  early  artists.  It  is 
not  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
reached  that  we  can  form  any  comprehensive  idea  as 
regards  structural  form  from  illustrations.  We  can 
trace  the  likeness  of  such  fifteenth-century  furniture  as 
we  possess  to  representations  of  similar  pieces  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  manuscripts  of  this  period.  These 
indeed,  are  generally  depicted  with  scrupulous  care  and 
fidelity,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  actual 
examples  corresponding  with  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary anomalies  appearing  in  early  artistic  efforts. 
The  greater  accuracy  of  pictures  in  manuscripts  made 
during  the  fifteenth  century  was  due  in  a  measure  to  a 
certain  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  perspective,  added 
to  which  buildings  and  articles  of  furniture  were  un- 
doubtedly in  many  cases  drawn  from  the  objects  them- 
selves. The  illustrations  to  Froissart's  '  Chronicles ' 
in  our  British  Museum,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris,  executed  by  a  Fleming  residing  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  are  often 
marvellous  in  their  minute  representations  of  detail — 
witness  the  scene  depicting  the  death  of  Count 
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Gaston  de  Foix,  where  the  apartment  of  the  inn,  with 
its  table  and  its  credence  perforated  with  Gothic 
designs,  is  rendered  so  faithfully  that  we  could  have 
no  better  record  of  the  appointments  of  the  place.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  these  illustrations,  as  was  invariably 
the  case  with  medieval  pictures,  represented  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
produced,  and  not  those  of  Froissart's  time.  As 
regards  English  pictorial  art,  Lydgate's  '  Life  of  St. 
Edmund,'  also  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  several 
remarkable  illustrations,  one  of  which,  the  well-known 
'  Birth  of  St.  Edmund,'  is  quite  astonishing  in  its 
representations  of  bedroom  furniture  and  appointments 
of  the  period.  This  picture  is  frequently  cited  as  an 
authority. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the 
costume  of  the  figures  which  appear  on  buildings,  as 
well  as  on  chests  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  affords 
most  valuable  evidence  of  the  actual  date  of  production. 
Unfortunately,  in  England  we  have  no  furniture  dating 
from  an  earlier  period  than  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  on  which  carved  figures  appear,  while 
specimens  of  later  date  are  very  scarce.5*  The  tilting 
coffers,  mentioned  in  Chapter  VII.,  with  their  display 
of  armour,  costume,  and  accessories,  constitute  most 

*  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  church  fittings,  amongst  which 
a  few  instances  may  perhaps  be  found. 

A  very  early  box  exhibiting  tilting  knights,  carved  in  small  oblong 
compartments,  has,  I  am  informed,  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
outhouse  of  an  old  garden.  This  relic  is  said  to  date  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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valuable  evidences  of  the  secular  form  of  decoration 
practised  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
the  number  of  such  pieces  in  this  country  is  unfor- 
tunately so  limited  that  the  record  is  woefully  incom- 
plete. A  very  remarkable  painted  coffer  exists  in 
Newport  Church,  Essex,  which  is  more  fully  described 
later  on,  but  in  this  particular  instance  the  date  is 
supplied  by  the  architectural  style,  the  figures  being 
merely  monkish  portrayals  of  the  evangelists  in  con- 
ventional costume. 

To  return  to  the  Gothic  styles.  In  chests  the  earliest 
carved  decoration  is  almost  invariably  incised,  the 
tracery  very  rarely  being  in  relief.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  with  other  articles  of  furniture,  for 
we  find  that  the  earliest  chairs  and  tables  that  we 
possess  are  elaborately  carved  with  mouldings  and 
tracery  in  relief.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  strange 
recurrent  fashion  or  predilection  for  Scandinavian 
designs,  for  we  find  English  coffers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  decorated  with  curious  whorls  or  roundels 
filled  with  geometrical  patterns  in  the  Scandinavian 
style ;  and  this  taste  cropped  up  again  both  in  the 
fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  strange  that 
this  liking  for  Northern  design  should  have  manifested 
itself  at  various  times  after  the  lapse  of  equal  periods 
of  200  years.  The  geometrical  patterns  in  these  three 
several  periods  are  identical,  and  it  is  only  by  a  study 
of  the  construction  of  the  article  which  they  decorate 
that  their  proper  dates  can  be  ascertained. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  Gothic,  or  Pointed, 
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styles  is  that  two  pieces  were  very  seldom  made  alike. 
Each  reproduction  was  a  separate  work,  like  a  master- 
piece of  architecture  or  painting,  exhibiting  the 
producer's  individuality,  and  was  very  rarely  repeated 
without  some  appreciable  variation.  In  later  periods— 
the  Jacobean,  for  instance,  furniture  of  a  set  type  was 
turned  out  by  the  hundred,  though  not  so  plentifully  as 
would  be  the  case  nowadays.  But  with  the  earlier 
styles  each  piece  was  more  or  less  unique.  An  instance 
can  be  found,  however,  in  which  three  Gothic  chests  of 
late  fourteenth-century  workmanship,  and  of  the  very 
finest  character,  are  identical  in  their  design  and  treat- 
ment. These  are  to  be  seen  at  Faversham,  Rainham, 
and  St.  John's  Hospital,  Canterbury,  and  are  no  doubt 
the  work  of  some  Kentish  cofferer  or  cabinet-maker  of 
the  period.  I  could  instance  many  other  examples  in 
which  the  designs  have  a  great  similarity,  but  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  a  case  of  such  close  identity  can 
be  discovered  as  that  observable  in  these  three 
Kentish  chests. 

Many  of  the  early  Gothic  chests  and  armories  were 
destitute  of  carving,  but  were  nevertheless  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  scroll  work  in  iron,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  strengthening  and  beautifying 
the  object  to  which  it  was  applied.  A  chest  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  fine  example  of  this 
type,  and  a  very  similar  specimen  in  much  better 
preservation  —  indeed,  remaining  in  a  most  perfect 
state — is  in  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  in  Paris. 

Although  in  such  a  treatise  as  this  one  cannot  enter 
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into  a  long  description  of  the  three  periods  of  English 
Gothic,  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gothic    Pointed   styles   of  architecture    is   absolutely 
necessary  for  the  student  before  he  can  even  conjecture 
the  date  of  any  piece  of  furniture  made  before  the 
classic  revival.     The  three  principles  which  are  best 
and  most  easily  learned  are  :  the  lancet-shaped  windows 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  Early  English  style ;  the 
flowing  geometrical  tracery  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  Decorated  period ;  and  the  vertical  tracery  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  Perpendicular  style.     This  is  but 
a  mere  skeleton  guide,  for  a  multitude  of  other  charac- 
teristics require  to  be  filled  in,  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered    that,   whereas    the    decoration    of    the 
sumptuous   and    magnificent    furniture    of   the   upper 
classes    followed    closely    the    developments    of    the 
architectural  style  in  vogue,  the  rougher  productions 
of  the  more  humble  class  clung  to  the  old  traditions  of 
the  previous  style.     The  craftsman  of  repute,  the  best 
of  his  class  in    the   early    days,    would   probably    be 
employed   by  rich    customers    to   produce    the   finest 
specimen  of  his  art  that  money  could  obtain.     Though 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  names  of  any  of  these 
craftsmen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  their  own  times 
they  individually  possessed  a  wide  reputation.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  expense  of  employing  them  would  be 
proportionate,  and  beyond  the  means  of  the  yeoman 
or  farmer  who  merely  required  a  hutch  for  his  victuals. 
These  worthies  would  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
the   local    carpenter,  who  was  probably  a  good  deal 
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behind  the  times,  both  in  the  matter  of  decorative 
design  and  in  its  execution. 

In  the  first  two  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  we 
possess  scarcely  any  specimens  at  all  of  domestic  art, 
a  few  examples  of  chairs  or  benches  which  will  be 
duly  noticed  in  their  proper  chapter  being  only  frag- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  fittings.  These  examples  are 
so  excessively  scarce  that  it  rarely  falls  to  the  collector's 
lot  to  acquire  a  specimen.  Indeed,  Gothic  furniture  is 
now  so  scarce  in  England  that  it  seldom  comes  into 
the  market.  This  is  sometimes  the  connoisseur's 
chance,  for  dealers  have  hardly  yet  learned  to  appre- 
ciate such  rarities  properly,  while  the  number  of 
collectors  who  possess  expert  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  Gothic  furniture  may  perhaps  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  This  may  be  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  the  remoteness  of  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  it. 

Early  furniture  in  England  was  constructed  in  a 
very  solid  and  weighty  fashion,  as  we  know  from  the 
numerous  coffers  which  abound  in  churches  throughout 
the  kingdom.  We  believe,  from  what  we  know  of 
French  furniture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  it 
followed  on  almost  identical  lines  to  similar  pieces 
made  in  England.  A  century  or  so  later,  however, 
marked  differences  manifested  themselves  in  the  re- 
spective national  methods  of  construction,  the  English 
developing  a  purely  original  form  of  decoration,  and  still 
adhering  to  their  old  heavy  material  and  joinery,  while 
the  French  and  Flemish,  whose  elaborate  flamboyant 
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was  in  great  measure  only  a  reflex  of  the  Decorated 
style  of  England,  improved  their  methods  of  con- 
struction so  vastly  that  the  whole  character  of  their 
furniture  acquired  a  lightness  we  seldom  find  in 
English  work  of  the  period.  The  few  examples  of 
furniture  for  domestic  use  which  remain  to  us  of 
English  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  depend  mainly 
for  beauty  upon  the  charming  effect  of  their  structural 
lines  and  the  simplicity  of  their  workmanship,  rather 
than  upon  any  surface  decoration  in  the  shape  of 
carving.  It  may  be  this  simplicity  which  has  led  to 
the  destruction  of  similar  pieces  by  the  ignorant, 
while  less  pure  and  over-decorated  specimens  of  a  later 
time  have  been  preserved.  The  common  mind  tends 
to  associate  value  and  beauty  with  an  excess  of  frills 
and  trimmings,  and  this  may  account  for  the  excessive 
rarity  of  pre- Reformation  domestic  furniture.  What 
the  large  cupboards  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  like 
may  be  learned  from  a  solitary  armory  which  remains 
in  York  Cathedral.  The  top  is  battlemented,  the 
hinges  are  strap-shaped,  and  the  arrangement  of  doors 
or  shutters  is  very  irregular.  This  irregularity  is  a 
distinctive  and  very  pleasing  feature  of  Gothic  work, 
and  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  higher  imaginative 
capacity  than  goes  to  produce  an  object  of  that  abso- 
lute regularity  of  design  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  weakness  of  later  periods. 

Another  reason  may  perhaps  be  advanced  to  account 
for  the  exceptional  rarity  of  articles  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Nearly  all  of  the  second  half  of  that  period 
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was  occupied  by  the   English   people    in    internecine 
warfare  of  a  most  sanguinary  character,  which  destroyed 
in  a  great  measure  the  arts  of  peace.     Between  the 
first  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  the  conflict  on  Bosworth 
Field    some    fourteen    pitched    battles    were    fought, 
exclusive  of  smaller  frays   and  petty  skirmishes,  and 
it   is  probable  that  the  number  of  those  who  actually 
perished  in  the  larger  conflicts  alone  is  rather  over  than 
under  100,000.     Not  only  was  it  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  England  that  was  decimated  ;  there  probably  never 
was  another  war  fought  where  so  many  of  the  wealthy 
nobility   fell.     Contrary  to    the    usual   custom   of  the 
Middle   Ages,    on   many   occasions    the  winning    side 
received  orders  to  spare  the  common  soldiers,  but  slay 
the  leaders,  and  those  who  escaped  were  for  the  most 
part  irreparably  ruined.     Thus,  the  dissolution  of  great 
fortunes  and  estates  impoverished  the  very  class  best 
able  to  afford  the  luxuries  of  existence.     These  several 
causes  had  their  effect  upon   production.      It   is  true 
that    many    handicrafts    were    still    carried    on    with 
patient  industry,  but  even  these  were  affected  by  the 
tremendous     conflict    which    raged     throughout     the 
country,     and     manufactures    languished.        This    no 
doubt  is  the  real  cause  why  such  a  poverty  of  furni- 
ture typical  of  fifteenth-century  work  is  to   be  found 
in  England  at  the  present  day,  compared  with  that  of 
other  periods,  and  the  greater  number  of  remaining 
specimens  emanate  from  conventional  sources. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  wars,  while  England  lay 
exhausted  from  her  internal  struggle,  Flemish  aptitude 
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for  business  discovered  in  our  shores  an  opening  for 
Flemish  wares,  and  articles  of  furniture,  especially 
chests,"  were  imported  in  such  numbers  that  our  crafts- 
men could  make  no  headway  against  the  competition, 
and  Acts  were  accordingly  passed  at  various  times  to 
restrict  the  importation.  Whether  these  Acts  fulfilled 
their  purpose  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an 
immense  quantity  of  Flemish  work  must  have  been 
imported.  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  even  as 
far  as  the  extreme  West  of  England,  we  find  chests  still 
existing  of  flamboyant  design  and  foreign  workman- 
ship, while  old  records  frequently  mention  these  by  the 
name  of  Flanders  chests,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
modern  inventories  would  include  Turkey  carpets. 
Some  of  these  Flemish  chests  may  have  been  made 
in  England  by  Flemish  workmen  from  their  own 
designs,  and  would  still,  notwithstanding  this,  be 
correctly  designated  as  Flanders  chests.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  architectural  styles  in  order  to  be 
able  to  assign  to  any  given  piece  of  furniture  its  true 
source  and  approximate  date.  Were  the  importance 
of  this  kind  of  knowledge  duly  recognised,  there  would 
be  fewer  errors  in  descriptions  of  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance furniture. 

In  treating  of  the  decoration  of  early  furniture,  we 
frequently  find  that  a  conventional  form  of  rose  is 
introduced,  and  this,  representing  as  it  does  the 
national  emblem  of  England,  has  passed  through  so 
many  types  that  a  few  words  on  it  may  be  interesting 
to  the  connoisseur. 
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The  earliest  type  of  rose,  which  we  find  upon  coffers 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  succession  of  concentric  rings 
divided  up  by  notches  into  petals  in  rather  an  aim- 
less manner.  In  later 
Gothic  times,  however, 
some  significance  may  be 
found  in  the  more  thought- 
fully-developed form  of  the 
flower.  It  has  been 
asserted,  and  with  some 
show  of  truth,  that  the 
roses  produced  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  V.,  VI., 
VII,  and  VIII.  exhibit  a 
number  of  petals  corre- 
sponding with  the  dis- 
tinguishing number  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  This  is 
an  interesting,  but  by  no 
means  an  infallible,  distinc- 
tion. I  have  examined  roses  carved  on  buildings  and 
pieces  of  furniture  throughout  the  whole  of  the  150 
years  covered  by  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  referred 
to  ;  and  though  in  some  cases  the  theory  is  supported 
by  the  number  of  petals  on  the  rose,  in  others  no 
correspondence  exists.*  The  favourite  form  seems  to 

*  The  roses  on  the  real  and  sovereign  of  Henry  VII.  do  not 
possess  more  than  five  petals  each,  and  other  instances  exist  which 
tend  to  disprove  this  theory.  The  four-petalled  rose  is  seldom 
depicted. 


ROSE     FROM     MISERERE     SEAT, 
AYLESBURY   CHURCH,   BUCKS 
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have  possessed  an  uneven  number  of  petals,  thus 
presenting  an  irregularity  of  scheme  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  early  designers. 

The  use  of  the  rose  in  decoration  was  common 
throughout  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  there  is  little  doubt  from  traces 
which  we  find  that  these  roses  were  coloured,  probably 
in  accordance  with  the  political  opinions  of  the  families 
who  owned  them.  When  the  parties  were  united  in 
the  persons  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
both  colours  were  variously  used  on  the  same  flower, 
sometimes  one  ring  of  petals  in  red  enclosing 
another  ring  in  white,  or  vice  versa  ;  or,  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  badges  exhibited  in  the  windows  of 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  rose  was 
divided  by  a  vertical  line,  one  division  being  coloured 
white  and  the  other  red.  The  marguerite,  or  daisy, 
was  also  used  in  decoration,  occasionally  as  a  punning 
rebus  upon  the  name  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Henry  VI  I. 's  Queen. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  collector  may  happen  to 
come  across  some  of  the  good  things  bearing  the 
badges  or  decorations  we  have  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  If  he  does  we  can  sincerely  wish  him  joy, 
for  they  are  excessively  rare. 

The  decadence  of  the  Gothic  style  gave  birth  to  two 
features  which  require  special  mention.  These  were 
the  fluted  pattern  popularly  known  as  the  linen  panel, 
and  the  peculiar  combination  of  scrolls  which  has  been 
termed  by  the  French  parchemin.  In  my  volume  on 
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•'  Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards '  I  have  dealt  fully 

with  the  first  form  of  decoration,  and  have  endeavoured 

to  trace  its  origin.     Briefly,  I  may  here  say  that  this 

pattern  originated  in  France,  where  we  find  indications 

of  it  as  early  as  about   1460.     The  meaning  of   this 

decoration,  if  it  ever  had  any,  is  now  lost  in  obscurity. 

The    theory  that   it  was 

merely  used  as  a  symbol 

to  indicate  the  contents  of 

a   receptacle    is    now    an 

exploded   one,    for  some 

of  the  earliest  manuscript 

paintings   in  which    it   is 

depicted     represent     the 

linen  panel  as  appearing 

on  the  sides  of  pulpits  and 

other  pieces  of  furniture 

which  could  not  possibly 

have  been  used  to  contain 

linen. 

At  the  time  of  writing 
a  linen-panelled  pulpit,  a 
most  beautiful  specimen 
of  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century  work,  which  for  many  years  was 
hidden  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel 
at  Westminster,  has  been  brought  to  light  and  re- 
instated in  its  place  in  the  nave.  It  is  said  that 
Archbishop  Cranmer  preached  from  this  pulpit  at  both 
the  coronation  and  funeral  of  Edward  VI.  Probably 
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the  earliest  linen  panels  which  we  possess  in  England 
are  those  which  adorn  the  beautiful  oak  screens 
separating  the  chapels  from  the  ambulatory  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  These 
screens  are  locally  said  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  this  is  no 

doubt  an  error. 
They  can,  how- 
ever, hardly  be 
of  a  later,  date 
than  the  early 
part  of  Henry 
VII.'s  reign,  as 
the  purity  of  the 
Perpendicular 
Gothic  tracery 
in  the  same 
screens  demon- 
strates. 

Although  the 
Flemish     and 

\-  r«.c\  V\o*.. 

LINEN     PANEL,    FROM     CUPBOARD     REPUTED    TO      German  typCS  of 
HAVE    COME    FROM    PLESSIS    LES    TOURS  ,inen      panelling 

In  the  possession  of  Guy  F.  Laking,  Esq..  M.V  O.  n 

are  usually  more 

ornate  and  fanciful,  some  of  the  examples  of  British 
origin  are  of  singularly  rich  design.  Some  of  the 
finest  English  panelling  of  this  description  can  be  seen 
at  Abington  Abbey,  near  Northampton  ;  D'Arcy  Hall, 
Tolleshunt  D'Arcy,  Essex  ;  Crowhurst  Place,  Surrey  ; 
The  Vyne,  Basingstoke  ;  and  a  few  fragmentary  but 
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exceptionally  beautiful  specimens  at  Rye  House,  Hert- 
fordshire. There  are  also  some  excellent  examples  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  On  some  of  the  most  typically  English  coffers 
and  cupboards  which  exhibit  this  decoration  we  find  that 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  linen  fold  are  embellished  on 
the  centre  ridge  with  a  lightly-incised  cross — evidence 
in  itself  of  pre- Reformation  origin.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  Continental  examples  were  not  decorated 
in  the  same  manner,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
fashion  was  more  in  vogue  in  England  than  it  was 
in  other  countries.  Occasionally  linen  panels  were 
further  decorated  by  augmentations  in  the  shape  of 
tassels  and  representations  of  conventional  fruit  and 
flowers ;  but  these  additions  may  be  considered  as 
mere  trimmings,  in  no  way  affecting  the  character  of 
the  linen  fold. 

We  do  not  always  find  that  cupboards,  chests,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  are  panelled  throughout  with 
linen  fold  of  one  pattern.  The  end  panels  are  fre- 
quently of  a  plainer  character  than  those  in  front.  It 
is,  however,  possible  to  find  cabinets  and  cupboards 
of  fifteenth-century  work  which  have  elaborate  linen 
panels  at  the  sides,  while  the  doors  or  shutters  in  the 
front  remain  absolutely  plain  and  unadorned.  This  at 
first  sight  may  seem  very  singular  and  opposed  to 
reason,  but  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter  is  this  : 
These  plain  doors  were  probably,  when  first  made, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  gesso,  upon  which  was  painted 
in  tempera  some  religious  or  heraldic  design.  This,  in 
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the  course  of  time,  became  damaged  or  defaced,  and 
was  at  last  removed,  leaving  the  ends  more  ornate 
than  the  front.  It  is  true  that  the  linen  panels  them- 
selves were  occasionally  painted  and  gilded,  for 
specimens  are  known  remaining  in  this  state  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  painting  would  be  on  the  surface  of 
the  wood,  without  the  intervention  of  gesso.  Some  of 
our  church  screens,  such  as  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  and 
Harberton,  Devon,  afford  very  valuable  examples  of 
what  the  surface  decoration  of  fifteenth-century  furni- 
ture may  have  been  like.  This  linen-fold  decoration 
passed  through  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  and  its 
last  debased  successors  finally  disappeared  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  have  several 
times  heard  it  argued  by  superficial  observers  that  the 
linen  was  always  placed  so  that  the  folds  fell  vertically, 
and  that  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  have  the  decora- 
tion placed  horizontally  have  been  made  up  at  a  later 
period.  I  have  only  to  refer  those  who  hold  this 
theory  to  the  original  drawing  by  Holbein  of  the  More 
family  in  Basle  Museum.  In  this  the  lobby  is  depicted 
as  having  linen  panels  placed  horizontally,  while  the 
sideboard  in  the  same  room  has  them  placed  vertically. 
Of  the  parchemin  panel,  the  theory  of  evolution 
suggests  the  origin.  It  may  be,  in  some  measure,  a 
late  outcome  of  such  tracery  as  appears  in  the  porch 
of  Aldham  Church,  Essex,  or  it  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  lettered  scrolls  held  by  saints 
and  other  figures  employed  in  ecclesiastical  art.  The 
appellation  obviously  suggests  the  possibility  of  this. 
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The  beautiful  scroll  forms  which  it  adopts  are  em- 
bellished more  or  less  with  cusping  and  conventional 
floral  decoration.  The  adjacent  borders  of  the  scrolls 
are  occasionally  made  to  intertwine — a  detail  more 
usually  observable  on  Flemish  and  German  examples, 
but  which  may  be  seen  in  its  very  finest  form  on  a 
typically  English  room  full  of  panelling,  in  Abington 
Hall,  near  Northampton.  Thoresby  College,  at 
King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  still  possesses  its  original 
great  door — a  fine,  massive  piece  of  work,  decorated 
with  parchemin  panels,  and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
this  edifice,  though  actually  in  course  of  construction, 
was  not  finished  in  1510,  as  the  will  of  Thomas 
Thoresby,  its  founder,  shows. 

It  is  curious  and  worthy  of  notice  that  the  linen  and 
parchemin  forms  of  decoration,  although  purely  Gothic, 
did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  Gothic  regime 
was  coming  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE    RENAISSANCE AND    AFTER 

DURING  the  reign  of  the  last  Henry  so  many 
foreign  features  were  introduced  into  English 
furniture  that  inexperienced  people  frequently  assign  a 
Continental  origin  to  almost  every  piece  of  this  date. 
A  common  mistake  is  to  attribute  anything  not  quite 
understood  to  Italian  provenance.  Italian  design, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  Italian  origin,  for 
the  influence  of  that  country  pervaded  our  own  English 
productions  as  well  as  those  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours. The  styles  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  were 
revolutionized  as  a  consequence  of  the  French  victories 
in  Italy,  and  in  a  great  measure  nations  ceased  to  think 
for  themselves.  As  Victor  Hugo,  speaking  of  the 
Renaissance,  so  neatly  put  it,  '  Instead  of  being 
Gallican,  European,  indigenous,  Art  becomes  Greek 
and  Roman  ;  instead  of  being  true  and  modern,  it  is 
pseudo-antique.'  And  yet,  while  being  led,  so  to 
speak,  each  nation  expressed  itself  by  subtle  differ- 
ences. To  discover  signs  of  decoration  in  the  Italian 
taste  on  furniture  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  article  had  even  a  Continental 
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origin.  British  nationality  in  such  pieces  may  be 
decided  by  many  things — for  example,  by  the  handling 
of  the  carver,  boldness  of  execution  often  degenerating 
into  roughness ;  by  the  shape  of  the  structure  itself ; 
and  frequently  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  our 
craftsmen  adhered  to  the  ponderous  Gothic  styles. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  foreigners  were 
employed  in  this  country  up  to  the  end  of  Henry  VI  II.'s 
reign,  and  their  influence  on  the  works  of  the  period 
is  conspicuous  ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  furniture  made  by  Englishmen  and  that 
produced  by  foreign  workmen  residing  in  this  country, 
although  proceeding  on  almost  exactly  the  same  lines. 
Along  with  the  increased  skill  of  English  craftsmen, 
the  agitation  against  foreigners,  which  had  made  itself 
manifest  from  time  to  time  in  attempts  to  drive  them 
from  their  employment  in  this  country,  grew,  and  so, 
after  the  first  half  of  the  century,  we  do  not  find 
Continental  influence  nearly  so  marked  in  English 
productions,  which  in  many  respects  possess  an 
originality  of  their  own,  quite  unlike  anything  of 
Continental  make.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
known  names  of  the  makers  of  furniture  in  England 
previous  to  the  eighteenth  century  are  very  few,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  foreign. 

Examples  of  English  furniture  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  by  no  means  common.  To  a 
great  extent  they  had  lost  neither  their  Gothic  outline 
nor  certain  Gothic  elements  in  their  decoration.  In  a 
way  the  art  of  the  locksmith  would  appear  to  have 
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lagged  behind,  for  chests,  cupboards,  and  other  re- 
ceptacles made  during  the  Early  Renaissance  often 
have  locks  and  lock-plates  of  a  distinctly  anterior  type 
attached.  The  custom  which  prevailed  during  Gothic 
and  Early  Renaissance  times  of  stretching  or  pinning 
scarlet  cloth  under  the  hinges  and  other  ironwork  of 
coffers  and  cupboards  deserves  notice.  A  similar  prac- 
tice which  obtained  as  regards  the  external  doors  of 
buildings  is  said  by  some  to  have  originated  in  the 
gruesome  custom  which  at  one  time  prevailed  of  ex- 
hibiting the  flayed  skins  of  invading  Danes  or  other 
unhappy  beings,  the  iron  scrollwork  being  applied  not 
only  to  affix,  but  also  to  preserve,  the  ghastly  trophy. 
Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  two 
fashions  or  not  can  now  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  application  of  red 
material  in  the  manner  described  to  locks  and  hinges 
of  cupboards  and  chests  became  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury pretty  general  all  over  the  Continent,  and  there 
are  innumerable  specimens  of  ancient  receptacles  in 
French,  Flemish,  and  German  museums  on  which 
fragments  of  red  cloth  and  velvet  may  yet  be  seen 
showing  through  the  pierced  ironwork. 

The  interlacing  of  the  late  Gothic  and  Early  Ranais- 
sance  styles  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  shown  in  some 
French  and  Flemish  articles  of  furniture,  in  which 
decoration  in  the  new  style  is  lavishly  applied  to  the 
old  Gothic  outline.  Such  curiously  beautiful  examples 
of  fitted  furniture  as  the  parclose  screen,  in  Holbeton 
Church,  Devonshire,  or  the  screen  in  the  cathedral  at 
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Evreux,  could  be  studied  with  much  profit ;  whilst  an 
immense  fund  of  information  on  the  blending  of  the 
styles  may  be  derived  from  a  survey  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Eustache,  in  Paris.  Not  only  did  the  styles  blend, 
but,  whilst  in  the  history  of  art  differing  styles  have 
frequently  been  practised  simultaneously  during  a 
period  of  transition,  in  the  case  of  the  Renaissance 
this  dual  fashion  was  very  strongly  marked.  We  have 
evidence  of  this  in  the  illustrated  literature  of  the 
times.  Two  instances  may  be  cited  :  firstly,  in  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert's  'Boke  of  Surveying,' printed  by 
Thomas  Paston  and  dated  July  15,  1523  ;  amongst 
other  woodcuts  is  a  representation  of  a  tenant  paying 
rent.  Although  a  round-top  doorway  appears  in  the 
background  of  this  picture,  the  furniture  of  the  room,  a 
settle  and  a  table,  is  of  Gothic  character,  the  settle 
being  surmounted  by  a  poppy-head.  To  balance  this, 
we  find  that  in  Henry  VIII.'s  own  Psalter  is  a  painted 
illustration  which  depicts  with  the  greatest  minuteness 
the  monarch,  using  as  a  rest  for  his  harp  a  classic 
coffer  of  the  Italian  cassone  type,  evidently  the  newest 
thing  in  the  taste  of  the  time.  In  each  of  these  illus- 
trations the  artist  doubtless  drew  precisely  the  sort  of 
furniture  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  every  day 
amongst  the  surroundings  he  represented.  The  illus- 
trations to  the  Psalter  were  executed  by  a  Court 
painter,  and  hence  the  obvious  difference  between  the 
appointments  shown  in  the  two  scenes,  fashion,  as 
ever,  moving  with  the  wealthy  Court.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  furniture  in  the  rent-collector's  office 
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was  drawn  from  articles  actually  belonging  to  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  is  well  known  that  medieval 
artists  always  represented  the  fashion  of  their  times, 
or,  at  least,  the  fashion  of  the  circle  in  which  they 
moved. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  severely  classic  style, 
with  round  arch  and  fluted  pilasters  on  the  panelling, 
came  into  vogue  in  some  cases  at  startlingly  early 
dates,  while  the  pointed  arch,  with  its  Gothic  tracery, 
was  being  carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
scarcely  a  sign  of  change.  At  the  Cross  Keys  Hotel 
at  Saffron  Walden  is  an  inlaid  classic  panel  dated 
1569,  and  of  style  which  might  be  readily  mistaken  for 
work  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
on  Market  Hill,  in  the  same  town,  is  a  huge  timber 
house  with  traceried  windows  and  a  pointed  door, 
which  to  lovers  of  architecture  is  deeply  interesting, 
as  showing  that  the  fusion  of  the  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance styles,  or  rather  the  replacement  of  one  by  the 
other,  was  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty. 
What  has  actually  happened  is  this  :  th^r  house  has 
been  doubtless  enlarged  at  various  periods,  the  earliest 
portion,  which  exhibits  some  very  good  Perpendicular 
windows  with  oak  mullions,  bearing  the  veritable  date 
of  1600  carved  on  its  woodwork,  actually  thirty  years 
later  than  the  classic  panel  in  the  Cross  Keys.  Then 
follows  an  extension,  bearing  the  date  1625,  in  which 
certain  features  in  the  decoration  of  the  earlier  part 
are  fairly  adhered  to,  though  with  more  recent  develop- 
ments in  detail.  Again  comes  a  later  extension,  dated 
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1676,  this  portion  exhibiting  some  gigantic  figures 
with  long-skirted  coats  and  square,  high-heeled  shoes 
worked  on  the  pargeting. 

Even  the  novice  can  hardly  help  remarking  how 
frequently  conventional  representations  of  the  dolphin 
appear  among  the  decorations  of  furniture  made  during 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  use  may 
be  an  echo  of  heathen  mythology,  or  merely  attri- 
butable perhaps  to  the  adaptability  of  the  form  to 
decorative  purposes.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  use  of  this  device,  however,  is  that  it  became 
popular  in  England  after  the  meeting  of  the  English 
and  French  monarchs  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  in  1520,  the  dolphin  being  primarily  adopted  by 
our  own  designers  as  a  compliment  to  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  In  the  arabesques  which  were 
employed  in  the  surface  decoration  during  the  early 
Renaissance  the  dolphin  finds  a  place  that  appears 
almost  natural,  so  admirably  is  its  form  adapted  to  the 
associated  ornament,  for  the  so-called  arabesques  of 
the  Renaissance  differ  from  their  Arabian  prototypes 
by  introducing  the  animal  form  forbidden  by  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  wood  in  certain  old 
pieces  of  furniture  has  given  rise  to  the  theory,  ad- 
vanced by  even  serious  men,  that  the  material  was  not 
sawn  or  planed,  but  was  split  from  the  heart  of  the 
tree  by  means  of  iron  wedges.  It  would,  however,  be 
obviously  impossible  to  split  heart  of  oak  into  such 
shapes  as  would  be  required  by  any  method  approach- 
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ing  to  this.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of 
the  plane,  but  one  thing  is  certain  :  mouldings  in  early 
furniture  were  assuredly  not  worked  complete  with 
such  planes  as  we  know  now,  the  unevenness  of  the 
members  plainly  proving  this.  Linen  panelling  is 
nowadays  manufactured  by  the  mile,  being  run  out  in 
vast  lengths,  cut  up  into  sections,  and  the  ends  of  the 
drapery  then  added.  In  the  early  days  we  are  speak- 
ing of  every  hollow  and  bead  had  to  be  worked  out 
by  itself,  giving  a  much  greater  freedom  of  handling. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  period  coeval  with  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  that  we  are  able  to  find  chairs, 
chests,  cupboards,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
ordinary  collector.  There  is  no  doubt  that  internal 
trade  and  manufactures  increased  enormously  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  devastating  effect  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  entirely  died  out,  and  the 
rapidly  -  growing  population  had  settled  down  to 
peaceful  arts  and  the  luxuries  attendant  upon  increased 
wealth.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
growing  use  of  brick,  instead  of  timber  and  plaster, 
for  the  purposes  of  domestic  architecture  is  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  better  preservation  of 
Elizabethan  houses  and  their  contents. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  Elizabethan  style  was 
classical,  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  its 
characteristics  were  often  nondescript.  Its  classicalism 
was  less  pure  than  that  of  the  early  Renaissance  that 
preceded  it  or  the  Jacobean  that  followed  it.  Some 
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of  its  idiosyncrasies  are  purely 
national  inventions,  and  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  prior  source. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
origin  of  certain  details  which 
came  into  prominence  in  de- 
sign during  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century — such, 
for  example,  as  the  strap 
moulding.  The  carved  frieze 
in  the  dining-room  at  H addon 
Hall,  executed  in  Henry  VI I  I.'s 
reign,  exhibits  some  very  de- 
licate and  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  earliest  form  of  inter- 
laced strap,  the  development 
of  which,  later  on,  became 
extremely  popular. 

The  art  of  inlaying  with 
coloured  wood  was  exten- 
sively practised  during  this 
period  upon  the  finer  pro- 
ductions of  the  craftsman. 
This  art  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Renaissance, 
and  when  first  used  in  this 
country  frequently  took  the 
form  of  covering  bare,  flat  sur- 
faces with  a  monotonous  diaper 
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of  design.  It  is  astonishing  how  ugly  and  inartistic 
inlaid  wood  may  be  made.  The  true  function  of  colour 
is  to  give  expression  and  relief  to  form,  and  unless 
inlay  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  carving,  the  effect 
bears  some  analogy  to  sauces  without  meat. 

The  pointed  arch  was  occasionally  used  in  the 
decoration  of  woodwork  during  Henry  VIII.'s  time, 
though  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfashionable  ;  but 
when  Mary  came  to  the  throne  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  round  arch, 
which,  however,  was  occasionally  flanked  by  Gothic 
spandrills.  A  singular  form  of  strap  moulding  may 
also  be  found  somewhat  resembling  in  design  the  SS 
collar.  This  description  of  strapwork  is  one  of  the 
rarest  forms  of  decoration  on  Elizabethan  furniture. 
The  single  and  double  guilloche  was  also  freely  used. 
In  late  Gothic  times  a  species  of  diaper,  formed  by 
intersecting  circles,  was  -used  for  decorating  furniture, 
and  in  the  course  of  development  the  designer 
abandoned  a  portion  of  these  circles,  with  their  accom- 
panying leafwork  or  cusping,  leaving  only  the  old 
sinuous  ornament  of  Romanesque  times,  which  thus 
becomes  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  decoration 
during  the  Jacobean  period.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  rough  farmhouse  dresser  adorned 
with  pewter  plates  which  our  art  students  affect 
nowadays  in  no  way  resembles  the  splendid  produc- 
tions made  for  the  mansions  of  Leicester  or  Bess  of 
Hardwick.  There  is  a  popular  impression  among 
certain  classes  that  old  things  must  necessarily  be 
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good.  The  jerry-builder,  however,  is  not  exclusively 
a  modern  production  any  more  than  his  counterpart  in 
the  furniture  trade.  The  finest  productions  of  the  old 
makers  and  the  coarser  counterparts  of  the  same 
period  bear  in  a  way  an  analogy  to  the  manufactures 
of  the  modern  makers. 

The  diamond,  or  lozenge,  which  we  so  often  find 
carved  on  the  backs  of  chairs  and  panels  of  chests  and 
cupboards,  is  also  a  feature  of  this  style.  It  may  be 
generally  considered  a  late  characteristic  of  Renais- 
sance decoration,  seldom  appearing  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  more  often  associated  with 
Cromwellian  and  even  later  times.  I  have  seen  a 
chair  of  late  appearance  with  the  diamond  on  its  back 
panel  and  dated  a  few  years  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  I  have  very  strong  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  date  was  authentic,  though  the  chair  itself 
was  undoubtedly  genuine. 

We  frequently  find  in  Jacobean  pieces  of  furniture 
that  the  edges  of  certain  portions,  such  as  the  sides  of 
chair  seats  or  the  edges  of  styles,  are  decorated  with  a 
small  scoop  moulding,  presenting  a  serrated  appear- 
ance. This  feature  would  appear  to  have  come  into 
vogue  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  but 
sparingly  used.  It  was,  however,  not  unknown  in 
earlier  times,  for  some  few  late  Gothic  pieces  remain 
which  exhibit  this  characteristic.  It  was  a  cheap  and 
easy  method  of  ornamentation,  and  to  this  is  due  the 
fact  that  in  later  times,  towards  the  end  of  the  Jacobean 
period,  it  was  employed  to  a  degree  that  became 
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perfectly  monstrous,  often  excluding  the  finer  details  of 
surface  decoration. 

Old  furniture  with  dates  carved  thereon  is  always 
specially  interesting,  and  usually  commands  higher 
prices  than  similar  specimens  which  have  no  distin- 
guishing dates.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  an 
example  of  any  description  of  furniture  incised  with 
dates  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  most  of 
those  which  exist  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  even  later.  Two  chairs  which 
I  have  noticed  were  dated  as  recently  as  1792,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  very  end  of  what  is  known 
as  the  oak  period,  mahogany  and  other  woods  having 
then  been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  many  new  types  of  furniture  came 
into  fashion — such,  for  instance,  as  the  long  dresser  and 
what  is  now  known  as  the  chest  of  drawers.  The 
latter  were  not  unknown  in  Elizabeth's  days,  but  they 
were  of  smaller  size,  and  approximated  more  to  the 
cabinet  or  secretaire.  The  *  runners '  in  old  drawers 
are  mostly  formed  of  broad  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the 
drawers  themselves,  a  corresponding  flange  of  wood 
being  fixed  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  chest  for 
them  to  bear  upon.  This  detail  is  usually  unnoticed 
or  ignored  by  the  forgers  of  antique  furniture,  who 
generally  adopt  the  simpler  device  of  a  lateral  widening 
of  the  bottom  of  the  drawer. 

Furniture  of  the  Jacobean  period  frequently  possesses 
an  architectural  character  in  its  design,  pilasters,  pedi- 
ments, and  perspective  views  on  the  panels  forming 
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distinctive  features,  and  in  these  the  simple  classic 
taste  is  strongly  observable,  the  finest  pieces  being 
remarkable  for  the  justness  of  their  proportions.  In 
Elizabeth's  time  the  panels  of  such  articles  as  chests 
and  cupboards  were  mostly  remarkable  for  their  small 
size,  while  the  mouldings  around  them  were  often  deep 
and  wide.  In  the  Stuart  period,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  panels  became  much  larger,  while  the  mouldings 
were  reduced,  becoming  mere  fillets  of  flattened  ogee 
moulding,  and  sometimes  being  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  trace  the  developments 
in  furniture  towards  the  close  of  and  after  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth— the  mingling  of  the  pilaster  with  the  melon 
bulb,  or  the  remains  of  it ;  the  degeneration  of  such 
details  as  strapwork ;  the  growth  towards  severity 
which  took  place  during  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the 
free  adoption  of  the  Dutch  style  after  the  Restoration. 
These  changes  may  be  more  readily  traced  by  the 
student  than  those  in  earlier  styles  from  the  mere  fact 
that  examples  of  English  oak  of  these  later  periods 
are  numerous,  and  afford  an  infinite  fund  of  decorative 
variations.  The  affectation  of  the  Dutch  Renaissance 
which  Charles  II.  brought  over  from  Holland  is  a 
frequent  source  of  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  English 
furniture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
exhibiting  foreign  inclinations  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
referred  to  foreign  origin  any  more  than  the  earlier 
examples  already  referred  to.  It  is  well  known  that 
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the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685  drove  numbers 
of  the  best  foreign  craftsmen 
to  these  shores.  The  Dutch 
fashion,  however,  was  so  popular 
that  no  opening  appears  to  have 
been  found  for  the  exercise  of 
French  influence  as  far  as  furni- 
ture was  concerned.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  imported  Dutch 
Renaissance  was  the  liberal  use 
of  inlay  in  such  materials  as 
ivory,  ebony,  and  mother-o'- 
pearl,  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
fuse application  of  ebonized 
oblong  bosses  of  the  jewel  type. 
Pieces  of  furniture  embellished 
in  this  manner  are  mostly  dated 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Charles  II. 
brought  the  fashion  over  from  the 
Hague,  and  for  a  brief  period  it 
reigned  supreme.  Furniture  of 
a  plainer  type  about  this  time 
often  exhibited  a  conventional  re- 
presentation of  the  tulip  amongst 
its  carvings — a  reminiscence  of 
the  tulipomania  which  pervaded 
Holland.  This  floral  emblem, 
however,  is  often  the  only  con- 
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of  furniture  which  were  being  contemporaneously 
carried  on.  The  plate,  representing  an  oak  desk 
carved  with  the  tulip,  and  bearing  the  legend 
'  ROBERT  BAKER,  1660,'  which  appears  in  the  chapter 
on  '  Furniture  with  Secret  Hiding-places,'  should 
be  compared  with  the  frontispiece,  showing  the 
beautiful  inlaid  example,  dated  1661. 

It  is  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  we  date  the 
introduction  of  light  soft-wood 
furniture.  Its  greater  adapta- 
bility to  the  handling  of  the  carver 
speedily  made  the  softer  material 
fashionable,  whilst  its  popularity 
was  also  assisted  by  the  vast 
loads  of  timber  which  were 
shipped  over  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  make  good  speedily 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  great 
Fire  of  London.  It  is  even  as- 

'    tH°Ugh    l     CanI1Ot 


OGEE-TOPPED  PANEL,  LATE 

SEVENTEENTH  OR  EARLY    to    say  with  what   truth,   that   a 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

certain  unpopular   insect   which 

nowadays  bears  the  honoured  name  of  one  of  our 
oldest  titled  families  came  over  with  the  white  wood, 
and,  unfortunately,  came  to  stay,  and  that  its  uncom- 
fortable presence  in  England  before  this  date  was 
unknown. 

A  raised  surface  in  the  centre  of  the  panel  was  much 
in  vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  many  of  Wren's  City  churches  exhibit 
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this  feature  in  such  fittings  as  their  pews,  pulpits,  and 
wainscotting.  In  West-Country  cupboards,  chests,  and 
settles,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  succeed- 
ing epoch,  such  panels  were  frequently  headed  with  an 
ogee-shaped  arch,  a  curious  reintroduction  of  a  Gothic 
feature. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  distinctive  local 
types  of  furniture  began  to  spring  into  existence. 
Traces  of  these  differences  of  type  are  to  a  great 
extent  becoming  lost,  and  yearly  become  more  difficult 
to  detect,  owing  to  the  removal  of  pieces  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  through  sales  or  change  of 
residence.*  One  of  these  local  types  is  the  Welsh 
sideboard  or  buffet,  which  attains  to  the  height  of  three 
stories,  the  upper  story  consisting  of  a  shelf  supported 
by  pillars.  This  emanated  almost  exclusively  from 
Wales  or  places  on  the  Welsh  border,  such  as  Shrews- 
bury. From  this  part  of  the  country  likewise  comes 
the  high-backed  dresser.  Dressers  of  different  decora- 
tive types  may  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  but 
those  with  the  superstructure  of  shelves  at  the  back 

*  Local  individualities,  which  have  now  disappeared,  were  common 
amongst  most  handicrafts  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  discernment  of  the  Charmouth  blacksmith  regarding  the  shoe- 
ing of  Lord  Wilmot's  horse  during  King  Charles  II.'s  flight  from 
Worcester  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  such 
county  differences  were  once  recognised.  *  Lord  Wilmot's  horse  had 
to  be  shod  ere  he  could  depart,  and  the  blacksmith,  .  .  .  noting 
that  the  three  remaining  shoes  had  been  put  on  in  different  counties 
lying  around  Worcester,  pointed  it  out  to  the  ostler,  whose  suspicions 
had  already  been  aroused  by  the  mysterious  proceedings  of  the 
guests  at  the  inn.  .  .  .'— '  The  Flight  of  the  King,'  by  Allan  Fea. 
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may  usually  be  traced  to  the  West  of  England.  In 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  again,  we  have  the  exces- 
sively high-backed  chair — a  most  uncomfortable  piece 
of  furniture,  which  was  certainly  not  made  even  so  far 
south  as  the  Midlands. 

A  peculiarity  that  we  find  in  the  Eastern  Midlands 
is  the  studding  of  chests  with  the  date  and  the  initials 
of  the  reigning  monarch  in  brass  or  gilt  nails.  Such 
initials  were  sometimes  incised  and  inlaid  with  lead 
or  pewter,  but,  though  this  may  have  been  a  local 
peculiarity,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  it 
with  any  particular  district.  On  the  investigation  of 
these  local  types  a  volume  in  itself  might  be  written— 
or  might  have  been  some  forty  years  ago,  for  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  have  tended  to  obliterate  the 
evidence,  and  what  could  now  be  brought  together 
only  with  infinite  pains  would  hardly  be  conclusive. 

The  use  of  the  wood  of  the  pear-tree,  followed  by 
mahogany,  had  already  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  made  oak  somewhat  unfashionable, 
but  its  use  still  lingered,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  individual  features  characteristic  of  the 
period.  The  latest  types  of  old  oak  are  not  very 
interesting,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  degener- 
ate in  design  and  nondescript  in  style.  The  mouldings, 
if  any,  are  flat  and  meaningless,  and  the  proportions  of 
panels  not  infrequently  bad,  while  the  decoration,  when 
it  exists,  seems  to  have  been  only  some  weak  attempt 
to  imitate  a  bygone  style,  to  which,  at  a  little  distance, 
the  piece  seems  to  belong.  A  closer  examination  of 
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such  pieces  usually  discovers  essential  differences  in 
detail  from  the  style  imitated.  Eighteenth-century 
specimens  are  frequently  dated  in  bold  characters,  but 
the  poverty  of  the  detail  is  such  that  dates  are  not 
needed  to  enable  the  connoisseur  to  decide  the  lateness 
of  their  origin.  I  have  myself  seen  an  oak  coffer 
carved  with  the  most  extraordinary  Gothic  arcading,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  human 
figure  under  a  canopy.  The  sight  of  this  at  a  little 
distance  would  have  induced  one  to  believe  that  a 
veritable  treasure  had  been  discovered,  but  a  nearer 
inspection  disclosed  a  date  somewhere  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  figure  wore 
a  three-cornered  hat,  a  wide-skirted  coat,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  absurdity 
was  due  to  the  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic  taste  of  Horace 
Walpole.  It  was  the  production  of  some  artisan  living 
in  some  out-of-the-way  rural  district  who  knew  nothing 
of  fashions  in  architecture,  and  had  possibly  never  seen 
any  building  of  a  considerable  size  except  his  village 
church.  In  fact,  it  was  a  survival  and  not  a  revival. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  such  combinations 
as  these  are  rare,  the  oak  carving  of  the  Georgian 
period  being  generally  a  bastard  representation  of 
Elizabethan  or  Stuart  design. 

o 

Allied  to  this  particular  class  of  furniture  are  many 
of  the  pieces  which  originally  emanated  from  the 
northernmost  counties  of  England,  and  on  which, 
during  long  winter  evenings,  the  isolated  farmer  or 
yeoman  amused  himself  by  carving  roughly-executed 
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designs,  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  some  decorative 
style  previously  in  vogue.  These  are  the  pieces  which 
the  true  connoisseur  discards  or  passes  by.  They 
have  no  real  decorative  importance,  and  but  little 
intrinsic  value. 

There  has  been,  and  is,  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  surface  of  the  wood  during 
the  olden  time  was  left  in  its  natural  state,  or  whether 
it  was  waxed  or  polished  by  any  artificial  means. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  during  Gothic  times,  carved 
woodwork  was  painted  in  bright  colours  to  heighten  its 
effect,  though  very,  very  few  specimens  have  come  down 
to  us  in  this  state  at  the  present  day.  In  Tudor  or 
Stuart  times,  however,  the  case  was  entirely  different, 
and  while  some  believe  in  the  application  of  such 
substances  as  beeswax  and  turpentine,  or  linseed  oil, 
others  maintain  that  the  wood  was  left  in  a  dry,  un- 
touched state.  My  own  opinion,  based  on  careful 
inspection  of  well-preserved  specimens,  which  have 
never  lost  their  original  surface  through  painting  and 
pickling,  is  that  woodwork,  certainly  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  generally  brightened  with  a  very  thin  coat 
of  clear  varnish,  wax  or  linseed  oil  being  afterwards 
employed  as  a  polish.  This  will  sound  like  rank 
heresy  in  the  opinion  of  many,  but  I  believe  it,  never- 
theless, to  be  the  fact.  The  wonderful  luminosity  of 
f  the  surface  of  the  best  -  preserved  pieces  requires 
something  more  than  even  centuries  of  wax  rubbing 
to  account  for  it.  Traces  of  very  old  varnish  which 
would  naturally  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  any 
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subsequent  polish    are  distinctly  visible    beneath    the 
superficial  gloss. 

Touching  once  more  on  the  subject  of  popular 
fallacies.  Those  attached  to  furniture  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  very  numerous,  and  often  as  cir- 
cumstantial in  their  details  as  they  are  absurd.  In 
Shakespeare's  house  in  Stratford  -  on -Avon  this  is 
exemplified  in  the  many  anachronisms  which  it  con- 
tains. Some  chairs  and  a  sideboard,  or  dresser,  of  late 
seventeenth-century  date,  which  were  perhaps  made  for 
the  house,  and  have  actually  existed  in  it  since  their 
manufacture,  have  been  gravely  regarded  as  having 
been  used  by  the  great  poet  himself.  In  view  of  the 
elaborate  and  minute  investigations  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years  into  the  writings  of  Shakespeare, 
and  into  the  history  of  his  life,  it  seems  to  me  extra- 
ordinary that  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Shake- 
pearian  relics  should  only  recently  have  been  openly 
called  in  question.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1903 
public  interest  in  the  Shakespearian  associations  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  rose  to  an  abnormal  degree,  owing 
to  the  proposed  demolition  by  the  Town  Council  of 
certain  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poet's 
birthplace,  in  order  to  provide  a  site  for  a  Free 
Library.  The  public  discussion  of  the  value  or  other- 
wise of  these  cottages  as  Shakespeare  relics  not  un- 
naturally led  to  communications  in  the  press  on  the 
whole  subject  of  local  Shakespearian  traditions,  one  of 
the  most  important  letters  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion being  one  from  Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters,  who 

4—2 
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questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  relics,  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  absence 
of  evidence.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  orthodox 
Shakespeare  lovers  bold  enough  to  challenge  the  un- 
belief of  the  student,  but  as  a  result  of  the  controversy 
Mr.  Walters  received  the  following,  amongst  other 
admissions,  from  those  who  met  his  attack  : 

1.  Not  one  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Henley  Street 
house  is  known  to  have  been  there  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

2.  Shakespeare's  desk  from  the  Grammar  School  is 
only  classed  as  his   by  old    tradition,   and  is  almost 
certainly  of  later  date. 

3.  Anne    Hathaway's    cottage     has     nothing    but 
tradition    to   support    it,   and    we    do    not    know    that 
Shakespeare  was  ever  in    the  place.      The   furniture 
was  not  in  the  cottage  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

4.  The  shovel-board  in   New  Place  has  no  proved 
connection  with  Shakespeare. 

With  Mr.  Walter's  attitude  on  this  matter  I  entirely 
agree,  as  far  as  he  goes  ;  but  in  my  view,  the  student 
should  not  be  content  with  a  statement  founded  on  an 
absence  of  evidence,  but  should  rather  place  himself  in 
the  position  of  being  able,  with  some  assurance,  to  say, 
from  the  evidence  which  any  given  relic  bears  on  the 
face  of  it,  whether  that  relic  is  pre-Shakespearian, 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  or  post -Shake- 
spearian. I  could  give  no  better  example  of  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  study  of  the  various  periods  and 
their  interpretation  than  the  ignorant  traditions  that 
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surround  some  of  the  furniture  in  the  Shakespeare 
house. 

The  daily  press  frequently  contains  wildly  casual 
remarks  on  antiquities,  real  or  spurious,  but  what  the 
connoisseur  has  to  do  is  to  distinguish  between  science 
and  tradition.  Popular  ideas  as  to  rough,  strangely- 
shaped,  and  crazy  furniture  are  loose  in  the  extreme, 
for  these  qualities  do  not  necessarily  imply  great  age. 
In  the  course  of  the  recent  controversy  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  the  case  for  and  against  local 
traditions  was  thus  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee : 

'  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  local  traditions  often  tend 
to  become,  without  historic  justification,  articles  of 
faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  search  for  truth  may  be 
baulked  if  local  traditions  are  scorned  before  their 
credentials  are  submitted  to  careful  inquiry.' 

My  own  experience  supports  the  latter  contention, 
for  I  have  sometimes  found  that  a  local  legend  in 
which  no  credence  could  be  placed  has  been  the  means 
of  pointing  the  way  to  actual  history. 


CHAPTER  V 

OAKEN    CHAIRS    AND    STOOLS    FROM    THE    THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY    TO    THE    RENAISSANCE 

IN  the  chapter  on  ancient  rarities  I  have  already 
treated  of  some  of  the  existing  specimens  of 
wooden  chairs,  as  well  as  the  so-called  Saxon  chair  at 
the  Leicester  Hospital,  in  Warwick.  Chairs  of  the 
Norman  period  do  not  exist,  and  those  represented 
in  manuscript  or  missal  paintings  are  such  mere  ab- 
stractions that  very  little  idea  of  shape  or  structure  can 
be  gathered  from  them.  Coming  down  to  the  actual 
examples  of  English  work  that  we  can  date  with  any 
knowledge  or  certainty,  we  find  that,  as  with  chests, 
the  thirteenth  century  is  the  earliest  period  which  can 
have  any  practical  interest  for  the  collector. 

Perhaps  the  most  deeply  interesting  chair  in  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest,  is  the  Corona- 
tion State  chair,  made  by  the  order  of  Edward  I.  to 
contain  the  famous  stone  which  he  brought  from 
Scone,  in  Scotland.  The  style  of  this  chair  is  purely 
architectural,  both  form  and  detail  showing  it  to  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  Early  English  period,  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  historical  origin  being  thereby  supported. 

54 
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To  the  collector  the  chair  does  not  appeal  strongly,  as 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  has  always  been  unique 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  and  it  therefore  exhibits 
a  type  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  examples. 
Another  chair  of  Edward  I.'s  time,  which  was  actually 
used  by  that  monarch,  remains  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  This  relic,  however,  has  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  is  not  improved  by  the  modern  additions 
of  carved  lions  on  its  arms  as  well  as  a  false  back. 

Several  other  early  Gothic  chairs  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which,  though  of  different 
dates,  would  appear  from  certain  signs  to  have  once 
formed  parts  of  the  equipment  of  churches  or  other 
religious  establishments.  Of  these,  the  chair  remaining 
at  Little  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  is  most  likely  the  earliest, 
probably  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  chair  is  notable  from  its  association 
with  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Dunmow  Flitch,  the 
history  of  which  is  worth  recording.  Dunmow  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  Fitz waiter, 
one  of  whom,  Robert,  or  Reginald,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  instituted  the  remarkable  custom  of 
giving  away  a  gammon  or  flitch  of  bacon  to  any 
married  couple  who  would,  kneeling  upon  certain 
sharp  flints  in  the  churchyard,  go  through  a  sort  of 
mock  trial  successfully,  and  take  an  oath  that  they  had 

not,  since  they  were 

'  Married  man  and  wife, 
By  household  broils,  or  contentious  strife, 
Or  otherwise  at  bed  and  board, 
Offended  each  other  in  word  or  in  deed,' 
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the  space  of  time  necessary  to  qualify  being  not  less 
than  a  year  and  a  day.  The  Fitzwalter  who  instituted 
this  remarkable  tenure  is  said  to  have  secured  the  first 
flitch  himself  while  disguised  as  a  rustic  from  the  Prior 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY    CHAIR    IN    LITTLE  DUNMOW  CHURCH,    ESSEX, 
FORMERLY   USED   IN   THE   'CEREMONY   OF  THE   FLITCH' 

of  the  convent  of  Dunmow.  True  earliest  claim  on 
record  was  made  in  the  year  1445,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  when  it  was  won  by  *  Steven  Samuel 
and  his  wife.'  The  flitch  was  not  won  again  till  the 
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twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  a 
certain  Richard  Wright,  of  Bradbourn,  in  Norfolk,  was 
successful  in  obtaining  it.  At  the  commencement  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  it  was  again  secured.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  old  custom  was  still 
kept  up,  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  manorial  tenure, 
the  ceremonies  being  performed  at  a  court-baron  held 
by  the  steward  of  the  manor.  Only  three  successful 
applications  subsequent  to  the  Reformation  are  re- 
corded, the  last  being  that  of  'John  Shakeshanks,  a 
wool-comber,  and  Ann  his  wife,  of  Wethersfield,'  on 
June  20,  1751.  A  contemporary  painting  of  this  last 
ceremony  was  produced  by  one  David  Ogbourne,  and 
this,  being  executed  in  a  truly  Hogarthian  manner,  has 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  Hogarth  was  present  on 
the  occasion.  The  picture  was  lately  in  the  possession 
of  a  resident  of  Cavendish  Square. 

The  happy  couples  who  received  the  flitch  were 
'  chaired  '  in  the  particular  piece  of  furniture  which 
now  remains  in  Little  Dunmow  Church.  The  chair 
itself  is  very  massive  in  its  construction,  the  '  feather- 
ing '  and  surface  of  the  wood  showing  a  most  remark- 
able hardness.  It  has  probably  been  painted  at  one 
time,  but  is  now  of  a  silvery  gray  colour,  apparently 
not  having  been  polished  for  several  centuries.  The 
back  is  formed  of  planks,  which  are  tongued  together, 
and  has  applied  decoration  in  the  shape  of  an  arcade 
of  the  most  pure  Early  English  style.  The  pillars 
which  supported  the  arches  are  now  gone,  but  the 
mortices  into  which  they  fitted  are  apparent  in  the 
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cross-bar  above  the  seat.  The  outer  right-hand  side  is 
decorated  with  roundels  or  wheels  of  simple  but  chaste 
design,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  there  is  some 
indication  that  a  series  of  lightly-incised  arches  has  at 
one  time  existed,  but  these  have  been  all  but  obliterated 
by  the  wear  of  centuries.  At  the  base  of  the  chair,  on 
either  side,  appear  mortices,  as  though  it  had  at  one 
time  possessed  ornamental  feet,  and  above  these 
mortices  are  visible  the  holes  through  which  the  poles 
were  passed  when  it  was  employed  to  raise  aloft  the 
happy  couple.  The  Essex  folk  who  live  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tumble-down  Tudor  cottages  round  about  will 
tell  you  that  this  chair  has  been  used  for  the  ritual  of 
the  flitch  since  its  inception,  and  a  great  many  other 
people  who  should  be  wiser  hold  the  same  opinion. 
That  this,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case  an  ex- 
amination of  the  chair  will  prove.  The  outer  right- 
hand  side  of  the  chair,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  carved 
with  wheel-like  decorations,  but  on  the  left-hand  side 
the  surface  of  the  wood  is  plain,  and  various  mortices 
are  visible,  which  show  that  the  seat  is  part  of  a  larger 
structure,  being,  in  fact,  the  end  unit  of  a  series  of  stalls. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Dunmow  chair,  used  by  merry- 
makers at  the  ceremony  of  the  flitch,  is  actually  a  waif 
from  the  conventual  establishment,  of  which  the  only 
surviving  part  is  a  solitary  aisle,  now  constituting  the 
village  church.  It  is,  one  is  bound  to  admit,  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  the  chair  and  the  ceremony 
should  have  had  their  origin  in  the  same  reign,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  part  of  some  fitted  furniture  pre- 
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eludes  the  possibility  of  it  having  been  designed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  in  later  years.  The 
custom  of  trial  for  the  flitch  has  of  late  years  been 
revived  in  a  somewhat  debased  style  at  Great  Dunmow, 
some  three  miles  distant  from  the  original  scene,  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  hallowed  relic  of 
Dunmow's  ancient  priory  is  now  no  longer  used  in 
connection  with  the  carnival.  It  rests  more  fittingly 
in  the  chancel  of  the  little  church,  having  been  restored, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  three  and  a  half  centuries,  to 
its  original  sacred  purpose. 

In  the  Church  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts,  two  ancient 
chairs  exist  which  are  deeply  interesting  to  students  of 
the  Gothic  styles.  They  have  backs  of  great  height 
decorated  with  a  cusped  arch,  and  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  bold  moulding.  Their  arms  have  the  pic- 
turesque slope  peculiar  to  Gothic  examples,  termi- 
nating on  either  side  of  the  arch  with  a  crocketed 
pinnacle.  These  chairs,  which  are  said  to  have 
formerly  been  connected,  and  used  in  the  rare  capacity 
of  movable  sedilia,  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  amount  of  destruction  that  was  wrought  during 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is  incalculable.  The 
chair  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  a  magnificent  piece 
of  carved  furniture  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  another  instance  of  the  conversion 
of  ecclesiastical  possessions  to  secular  purposes  by  the 
breaking  up  of  conventual  stalls.  In  this  case  the 
wealth  of  decoration  is  extraordinary,  nearly  the  whole 
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surface  of  the  chair  being  covered  with  sculptured 
tracery  edged  with  the  conventional  vine  tendril,  and 
further  embellished  with  heraldic  beasts  carved  in  bold 
relief.  The  uprights  are  surmounted  by  carved  figures 
representing  on  one  side  two  bears  supporting  a  crown, 
and  on  the  other  an  elephant  and  castle,  the  latter 
being  the  badge  of  Coventry.  The  whole  piece  is  in 
a  most  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  A  curious 
parallel  with  the  Dunmow  relic  occurs  here,  for  this 
chair  at  one  time  was  used  in  the  pageant  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lady  Godiva  celebrations.  Brewer 
introduces  an  ingenious  theory  regarding  it  in  his 
Warwickshire  section  of  the  'Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,'  published  in  1814.  He  says  :  'It  has 
evidently  been  a  double  chair,  the  parts  where  the 
other  half  fitted  in  being  visible.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  Henry  VI.  and 
his  Queen  when  they  visited  the  gild,'  adding,  how- 
ever, '  or,  probably,  it  was  brought  from  the  priory  at  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  where  it  might  have  served 
as  the  bishop's  throne  or  the  prior's  seat.'  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  theory  is  the  true  one. 

In  the  author's  own  collection  is  a  chair  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  with  the  sim- 
plicity characteristic  of  work  prior  to  the  Renaissance, 
and  possessing  gracefully-moulded  linen  panels.  The 
seat  of  the  chair  forms  a  locker,  opened  by  a  door  at 
the  back,  being  doubtless  intended  to  keep  books  or 
writing  materials  in.  The  piece,  which  is  of  immense 
weight,  somewhat  resembles  in  its  low,  squat  outline 
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the   chair  of  state    in   St.    Mary's    Hall,    Coventry.* 
This  interesting  relic  had  remained  for  many  years  in 


LINEN-PANELLED   CHAIR,   TEMP.   HENRY  VII.,   IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  AUTHOR 

a  neglected  state  in  a  barn  adjacent  to  a  ruined  priory, 
and  was  sold  with  some  other  effects  during  the  dis- 

*  From  all  that  we  are  able  to  learn  concerning  chairs  of  the 
Gothic  or  Pointed  periods,  it  is  certain  that  the  style  most  generally 
adopted  in  England  was  the  low-backed.  The  chairs  remaining  at 
Lincoln,  Dunmow,  and  Coventry,  as  well  as  the  Evesham  example 
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tress  occasioned  by  a  series  of  bad  years,  culminating 
in  the  disastrous  summer  of  1903.  It  is  chairs  of  this 
type,  but  having  a  tall  back  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
that  so  rouse  our  admiration  in  old  MS.  illustrations.* 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  two  full-page  representations 
of  Gothic  chairs  presented  with  this  chapter  that  the 
sloping  arms  terminate  in  a  rising  semicircular  forma- 
tion at  their  ends.  From  MS.  illustrations  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  we  learn  that  these 
members  were  sometimes  elongated  so  as  to  form  a 
rest  for  writing-boards  such  as  were  used  by  scribes. 
In  Shaw's  book  on  '  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture  ' 
there  is  an  engraving  of  a  superbly  ornamented  chair 
of  fourteenth-century  workmanship,  formerly  owned  by 
the  Abbots  of  Evesham,  in  which  the  arms  terminate 
with  boldly-carved  figures,  which  project  sufficiently  to 
serve  as  supports  for  a  writing-board  if  desired.  When 

(which  is  pictured  by  Shaw),  in  addition  to  the  delineations  which 
appear  in  contemporary  MS.  illustrations,  all  go  to  prove  this. 
High-backed  English  examples  of  the  Gothic  period,  such  as  those 
at  Much  Hadham,  are  exceptions  which  probably  approximate  to 
the  province  of  fitted  furniture.  This  is  entirely  opposed  to  Con- 
tinental art,  which  mostly  produced  such  lofty  articles  as  those  tall, 
straight-backed  chairs  to  be  seen  at  the  Cluny  and  other  French 
museums,  or,  to  refer  to  a  pictured  specimen,  that  shown  in  the 
wonderful  painting  by  Jan  van  Eyck  in  our  National  Gallery,  repre- 
senting Jan  Arnolfini  and  his  wife. 

*  In  England  the  shaped  canopies  over  state  chairs  now  only  exist 
in  MS.  illustrations,  but  their  actual  appearance  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  canopy  above  the  font  in  Pilton  Church,  Devon.  This 
structure,  which  dates  from  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign, 
exactly  follows  the  lines  of  the  canopied  chair-back,  and,  as  a  detail, 
is  probable  unique. 
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these  members  were  not  prolonged  the  writing-board 
was  sometimes  held  in  position  by  a  small  iron  rod  on 
a  pivot  connecting  the  top  of  the  board  with  the  back 
of  the  seat.  An  instance  of  this  feature  appears  in  the 
illustration  of  St.  Jude  writing  his  epistle,  in  the 
MS.  Harl.,  No.  2,897 — a  work  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century. 

Again,  I  cannot  help  emphasizing  the  fact  that, 
whilst  in  the  museums  and 
other  collections  in  France 
there  are  very  many  specimens 
of  furniture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, or  even  earlier,  in  England 
the  number  of  examples  of  such 
age  remaining  is  exceedingly 
scanty,  a  circumstance  attribut- 
able in  some  measure,  perhaps, 
to  the  comparatively  small 
production,  which  in  its  turn 
was  due  to  the  long  state  of  SCRIBE'S  CHAIR,  FROM  LATE 

A         i  i  FOURTEENTH -CENTURY 

internecine  war.     As  has  been        MS>    IN   THE    BRITISH 
already  remarked,  the  represen-        MUSEUM 
tations  of  chairs   to    be   seen  in  medieval   documents 
are  frequently  so  exaggerated  that  little  idea  can   be 
obtained  of   their  actual  form,  and   the    ignorance    of 
perspective  manifested  in  the  earlier  pictures  no  doubt 
contributes  to  this  appearance  of  impracticability.     But 
we  also  find  that  the  extravagance  of  decoration  is  such 
as  to  have  rendered  these  curious  pieces  of  furniture— 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  existed — practically  unusable. 
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The  thrones  depicted  in  the  psalter  of  *  Jean  fils  du 
Roi  meme  nomme,'  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  are  good  specimens  of  this  class  of  exaggeration 
—in  fact,  the  early  illustrators  seem  to  have  possessed 
no  idea  of  proportion,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  over- 
laying the  structure  with  such  a  profusion  of  crockets 
and  pinnacles  as  must  have  made  the  occupant  of  the 
seat  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

The  early  Gothic  chairs  which  actually  remain  to  us 
are  very  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  exhibiting  none  of 
the  exaggerations  of  the  miniaturists.  As  a  good 
example  of  the  free  treatment  which  the  early  illus- 
trators were  accustomed  to  employ,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  well-known  representation  of  the  corona- 
tion of  a  King — either  Edward  II.  or  Edward  III.— 
in  an  English  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  coronation  chair  here  depicted  bears  but  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  actual  object  ;  indeed,  the  sides  of 
the  chafr  are  not  proportionately  balanced,  one  arm 
beiag  entirely  omitted  ;  and  although  the  outline  of 
the  pointed  and  crocketed  back  is  fairly  correct,  the 
details  are  evidently  filled  in  from  memory,  and  are 
most  incorrectly  rendered.  It  is  a  question,  to  my 
mind,  whether  the  chair  in  which  Richard  II.  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  in  the  famous  picture  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  not  a  fanciful  and  perhaps  mutilated  repre- 
sentation of  the  coronation  chair,  into  the  arms  of 
which  the  artist  has  introduced  singular  unmeaning 
horns. 
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There  is  a  very  excellent  representation  of  a  Gothic 
arm-chair  in  the  MS.  of  the  *  Romance  of  Alexander  ' 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  but  even  here  the 
crockets  which  terminate  the  arms  are  monstrously 
overdone. 

There  may  possibly  be  another  reason  to  account  for 
the  exceeding  scarcity  of  Gothic  chairs  in  England, 
inasmuch  as  for  ordinary  purposes  chests  were  fre- 
quently used  as  seats.  In  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  an  early  fifteenth-century 
illumination  representing  David  and  his  choir,  in  which 
the  King  and  his  attendant  musicians  are  all  seated 
upon  chests  carved  with  windows  filled  with  Gothic 
tracery.  An  illustration  depicting  the  surrender  of 
Troyes,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  also 
shows  the  King  and  Queen  seated  on  a  long  coffer, 
over  which  is  an  improvised  canopy.* 

I  have  alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  furniture  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  scanty  seem  to 
have  been  the  appointments  of  many  households  that 
tables  and  chairs  and  even  glazed  window-casements 
were  carried  about  by  wealthy  travellers  from  place  to 
place  for  purposes  of  comfort.  This  custom  ng  doubt 
gave  rise  to  the  folding  or  rack-chair,  which  was  preva- 
lent throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
constructed  in  a  manner  convenient  for  carriage  from 
place  to  place.  Several  of  these  remain  in  Continental 
museums,  and  among  the  delightful  sculptures  in  bas- 
*  MS.,  No.  5,054,  date,  1484. 

a 
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relief  which  decorate  the  stalls  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  at  Amiens  may  be  seen  the  representation 
of  a  scribe  seated  upon  one  of  these  folding-chairs,  and 
using  a  linen-panelled  chest  as  a  table. 

Fortunately,  although  the  number  of  chairs  of  the 
Gothic  period  remaining  is  exceedingly  scanty,  we  yet 
possess  some  examples  of  what  is  still  known  as  the 
joint-stool.  These  stools  are  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  supporting 
coffins  during  the  last  service  for  the  dead,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  idea  is  erroneous,  for 
we  find  joint-stools  of  all  dates  in  numbers  in  old 
country  houses.  The  Charterhouse  possesses  numerous 
exceedingly  curious  specimens.  The  long,  heavy 
benches  such  as  one  sees  in  the  halls  at  Guildford, 
Ockwells,  Penshurst,  and  other  places,  ranged  along, 
beside  the  great  oak  tables,  were  difficult  to  move,  and 
were  supplemented  by  smaller  pieces  of  furniture  of 
the  joint-stool  type.  I  am  inclined  to  the  theory, 
therefore,  that,  so  far  from  the  joint-stool  being  a 
strictly  ecclesiastical  device,  its  use  as  a  rest  for 
coffins  was  only  a  secondary  one,  and  in  further 
support  of  this  argument  I  may  refer  to  Douce's 
MS.,  No.  195,  where  there  is  an  illumination  represent- 
ing a  domestic  interior  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the 
hearth  beneath  the  hooded  fireplace  stand  the  twisted 
andirons,  and  before  the  fire  which  burns  upon  the 
hearth  is  a  good  example  of  the  Gothic  joint-stool. 

One  of  the  very  best  stools  of  this  type — perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  an  English  example  to 
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boot — is  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Lawes- 
Wittewronge.  The  whole  construction  of  the  frame- 
work exhibits  that  simplicity  which  is  one  of  the 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  surface  of  the  wood  on  the  sides  is  carved  with 


STOOL,   TEMP.  HENRY  VII.,   IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  CHARLES 
LAWES-WITTEWRONGE,    BART 

a  delicate  pattern  of  late  Gothic  tracery  and  the 
conventional  bunches  of  grapes  and  vine  tendrils 
common  to  the  period.  A  stool  of  similar  construction, 
but  without  the  surface  carving,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Saffron  Walden  Museum,  and  another,  still  more  art- 
5—2 
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fully  keyed  together,  but  with  shorter  buttresses,  is  in 
my  own  collection.  All  of  these  stools  are  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  These  stools,  no  less  than 
much  larger  pieces  of  furniture,  illustrate  the  need  of  a 


STOOL  CARVED  WITH   PORTRAIT  MEDALLIONS   IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  MORGAN   S.    WILLIAMS,   ESQ.,  TEMP.   HENRY  VIII 

knowledge  of  architecture  for  those  who  wish  to  assign 
dates  to  them.  It  has  been  mooted  by  some  people 
that,  from  the  shape  of  the  arch  wrhich  appears  upon 
the  sides  and  ends,  these  stools  have  an  Eastern  origin, 
but  a  reference  to  the  barge  boards  on  many  houses  of 
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the  fifteenth  century  in  England  will  show  that  this 
idea  is  hastily  formed  and  fallacious,  and  that  this  type 
of  arch  was  a  common  form  of  decoration.  Houses 
exhibiting  this  semi-moresque  arch  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  barge  boards  may  be  seen  at 
Wingham  and  Tunbridge,  in  Kent.  The  Boar's  Head 
Inn  at  Bishop's  Stortford  exhibits  the  same  feature  on 
its  barge  boards.  This  hostel  is  actually  a  building  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  very  name  is  significant, 
the  Boar's  Head  being  the  badge  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  The  wonderful 
embattled  beam  which  spans  the  ingle-nook  in  the  bar- 
parlour  fixes  the  date  of  the  house  as  not  later  than 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  of  St.  Donat's  Castle, 
Glamorganshire,  possesses  a  very  characteristic  joint- 
stool  of  Henry  VIII/s  time,  with  buttresses  running 
up  the  sides,  in  which  the  same  construction  is  used  as 
in  the  earlier  examples.  This  stool,  however,  is  carved 
with  heads  in  medallions — a  type  of  decoration  which, 
as  is  well  known,  did  not  come  into  vogue  till  after 
the  French  conquests  in  Italy,  when  the  classic  revival 
commenced. 

A  joint-stool  of  Normandy  work  and  of  a  most 
beautiful  type  of  Gothic  art  may  be  seen  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  968-1897).  This 
is  a  fairly  recent  importation,  and  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  its 
exhibition  Paris  and  other  cities  in  France  have 
abounded  in  spurious  imitations  of  this  treasure,  all 
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more  or  less  charged  with  a  difference,  purporting  to 
be  genuine.  The  stool  at  South  Kensington  has  its 
uprights  pierced  with  wheels  of  the  most  exquisite 
flamboyant  tracery,  and  a  connecting  bar,  likewise 
carved,  is  keyed  through  the  uprights  with  a  wedge  in 
the  simple  early  fashion.  The  seat  is  likewise  per- 
forated in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  handle  for  conveni- 
ence in  carrying. 

The  plate  opposite  this  page  shows  three  joint- 
stools  of  different  types.  The  ordinary  observer,  on 
looking  at  these  specimens  of  ancient  joint-stools, 
would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  disposed  to  prefer 
that  on  the  right,  because,  being  of  familiar  type,  it  is 
more  within  the  scope  of  his  comprehension,  and  also 
because  it  is  decorated  with  carving  on  the  top  rail. 
This  stool,  however,  is  a  Jacobean  type,  which  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  two  stools  to  the  left,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  of  very  much  rarer  type,  and  really 
require  the  eye  of  the  expert  to  appreciate.  The 
centre  stool  belongs  to  tire  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  exhibits  in  its  construction  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  craftsmen,  while  that  on  the  left 
belongs  probably  to  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  and  is  a  type  of  extreme  rarity.  This  stool 
requires  minute  examination  before  its  real  beauty  can 
be  properly  estimated.  The  scalework  on  its  legs 
shows  traces  of  the  dying  Gothic  influence,  while  the 
knops  and  the  delicate  jewel  work  round  the  legs 
herald  the  approaching  melon-bulb  of  the  Elizabethan 
era. 
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Some  exceptionally  interesting  stools  remain  in  use 
in  what  is  now  the  library  of  the  Charterhouse.  We 
cannot  follow  here  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Charterhouse, 
from  its  foundation  as  a  monastery  by  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  through  the  history  of  its  degradation  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  subsequent  troubles,  until  the 
benevolent  merchant  Thomas  Sutton  fixed  upon  the 
site  for  his  hospital.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the  exist- 
ing building  are  known  to  be  fragments  of  the  old 
priory,  and  a  tradition  exists  that  the  apartment  in 
which  the  stools  remain  was  the  former  refectory  of 
the  lay-brothers  of  the  monastery.  In  later  times  this 
room  was  used  as  a  dining-hall  for  the  foundation 
scholars  of  the  school,  now  removed  to  Godalming. 
The  scholars  sat  upon  long  forms  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  old  tables,  and  at  the  top  of  each  table  sat 
the  senior  boy  on  a  stool  of  similar  character  to  the 
forms.  The  construction  of  these  stools  is  exceptionally 
massive,  but  they  possess  no  mouldings  or  ornament 
whatever.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  origin  of  these 
stools  dates  from  early  Tudor  times.  In  all  probability 
they  are  part  of  the  ancient  furniture  of  the  priory, 
made  shortly  before  the  Reformation,  and  have  out- 
lived the  dramatic  changes  through  which  the  place  has 
passed.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  their  make  and 
shape  to  suggest  that  they  are  coeval  with  the  elaborate 
classic  additions  and  embellishments  which  were  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1571,  or  by  Thomas  Sutton 
in  James  I.'s  time.  The  simple  Gothic  style  of  con- 
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struction  is  adhered  to,  though  from  their  lines  they 
are  probably  later  than  the  other  stools  in  this  cate- 
gory which  we  have  mentioned.  Such  forms  and 
stools  were  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  dining- 
hall  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
in  a  great  measure  took  the  place  of  chairs,  which 
were  only  used  by  those  of  the  highest  rank  upon  the 
dais. 

Passing  from  monkish  times  to  the  declining  days 
of  Gothic  influence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we 
still  find  the  number  of  existing  chairs  belonging  to 
that  transitional  period  to  be  very  small.  There  is 
some  wonderful  carved  panelling  of  Gothic  character 
in  Abington  Abbey,  near  Northampton,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  and  among  the  subjects  which  are  carved  on 
the  frieze,  one  panel  claims  special  attention.  On  the 
left  a  rustic  in  a  smock-frock  gazes  at  the  stars,  while 
in  the  right-hand  compartment  a  bearded  alchemist 
sits  before  his  fire,  stirring  the  contents  of  a  cauldron 
which  hangs  from  the  hake.  The  old  man  is  seated 
upon  an  arm-chair  of  Gothic  shape  and  with  linen- 
panelled  side,  resembling  in  appearance  the  well- 
known  examples  to  be  seen  in  the  Cluny  and  other 
French  museums.  This  record  in  wood  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  for  the  panelling,  as  I  have  said,  is  dis- 
tinctly Gothic  in  character,  and  one  would  feel  inclined 
to  date  it  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Considerations  of  costume,  however — the  importance 
of  a  study  of  which  we  have  already  insisted  upon — 
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prove,  from  certain  unfailing  indications  on  some  of  the 
panels  that  the  carvings  cannot  have  been  executed 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  combination 


AN  ALCHEMIST. 

From  a  carved  panel  at  Abington  Abbey,  Northampton,  showing  linen- 
panelled  chair  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

affords  us  a  true  insight  into  the  fact  that,  while  dress 
and  customs  were  undergoing  radical  changes,  furniture 
was  still  being  made  in  the  old  style — at  least,  in  some 
places. 
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The  fashion  of  enclosing  portrait  heads  in  medallions, 
as   is  well   known,   was   introduced  after  the  French 
conquests   in    Italy,   and   speedily   became    a    popular 
method  of  decoration.     Yet,  although  we  find  cabinets 
and  chests  bearing  this  classic  style  of  ornament,  it  is 
seldom  to  be  observed  on  English  chairs.     A  chair  of 
this  period,  exhibiting  a  woman's  head  in  a  roundel, 
formerly  stood    in    the  chancel  of   Hunston   Church, 
Suffolk,  but  it  has   now  dis- 
appeared.     In    Shaw's  '  Spe- 
cimens ot  Ancient  Furniture ' 
— one  of  the  most  delightful 
works    of    its  kind    that  has 
ever    been    produced  —  is    a 
beautiful    plate    of    an    arm- 
chair of  Henry  VIII. 's  time, 
exhibiting  heads    enclosed  in 
medallions,    as    well    as  cha- 
racteristic   arabesques    of  the 
period.       It    is   described    as 
being    in   the    possession    of 
'John     Abel,     Esqre.,     Surgeon,    of     Mitchel-Dean, 
Gloucestershire,'    but    otherwise    no    particulars    are 
given.       A     very     fine     specimen     of    a     chair     of 
Henry  VIII.'s  time,  bearing  the  medallion  decoration, 
was  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.  A. 
This  chair  was  picked   up  at  some  country  cottage  in 
Shropshire  by  Mr.  Birch's  father  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  till   Mr.   Birch's  death  in  1893,  when  it 


CHAIR,   TEMP.    HENRY   VIII 

From  a  woodcut  by  the  late 
C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A. 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Meux.  A  tradi- 
tion was  attached  to  the  chair  that  the  portrait  on  the 
back  was  that  of  Richard  III.,  but  this  could  scarcely 
be  possible,  for  the  medallion  decoration,  together  with 
the  classic,  leaf-like  band  on  the  cornice,  belongs  to 
a  style  which  at  the  earliest  did  not  come  over  to 
England  till  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  monarch. 
The  chair,  of  which  we  give  a  reproduction  in  a 
hitherto  unpublished  woodcut,  from  a  drawing  by  the 
late  Mr.  Birch,  probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 


VENETIAN   CHAIR,  DATE  ABOUT  1500 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


CHAPTER  VI 

OAKEN  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS  FROM  THE  RENAISSANCE 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  attempted  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  styles  of  chairs  and  stools  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  From  the  absence  of  sur- 
viving examples  the  catalogue  was  necessarily  a  brief 
one.  The  reign  of  the  first  two  successors  to  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  was  so  short 
that  the  interval  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  period,  and 
few  indeed  are  the  articles  which  we  can  identify  as 
actually  belonging  to  the  time.  A  panel  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  which  probably  once  formed  part 
of  a  chair-back,  however,  affords  us  some  information 
as  to  the  commingling  of  the  Gothic  and  classic  styles 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  production  of  carved 
furniture.  A  profile  portrait  of  the  boy  King,  with 
which  this  panel  is  decorated,  is  surmounted  by  a  semi- 
circular arch  of  the  new  style,  embellished  with  un- 
mistakably Gothic  spandrels.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Italian  form  of  chair  seems 
to  have  become  popular  in  England,  the  seat  and 
arms  being  formed  by  semicircular  pieces  of  wood 
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resting  on  similar  pieces  inverted.  These  chairs  had 
no  wooden  back,  the  space  between  the  uprights  being 
filled  with  velvet  or  other  material,  stretched  across. 
The  whole  structure  was  usually  covered  with  silk  or 
velvet,  probably  decorated  in  applique,  and  a  thick 
cushion  of  the  same  material  was  placed  upon  the 
seat.  The  chair  in  the  vestry  of  York  Minster,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  type, 
although  decay  has  wrought  sad  havoc  with  it.*  The 
picture  of  Mary  Tudor  by  Sir  Antonio  More  also 
depicts  the  Queen  seated  upon  a  chair  of  this  descrip- 
tion. One  of  the  finest  of  these  circular-framed  chairs 
yet  remaining  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles 
Lawes-Wittewronge,  Bart,  whose  fine  collection  of 
antiquities  at  Rothamsted  Park  is  referred  to  several 
times  during  the  course  of  this  work.  The  wood  it  is 
built  of  is  chestnut,  the  front  of  the  arms  and  legs 
being  elaborately  carved  with  arabesque  patterns  and 
masks.  The  material  originally  stretched  across  the 
back  and  seat  has  disappeared,  being  replaced  by 
stuffed  leather,  the  period  of  the  alteration  being  indi- 
cated by  the  form  of  the  back,  which  rises  into  the 

*  This  type,  which  is  probably  Venetian  in  origin,  must  have  been 
known  generally  on  the  Continent  long  before  we  had  it  in  England. 
In  the  picture  of  Anne  of  Burgundy  worshipping  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  the  Bedford  Missal,  a  chair  constructed  in  this  manner  is 
depicted  most  accurately.  The  Bedford  Missal,  now  in  our  British 
Museum,  was  written  and  illustrated  expressly  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
about  1430.  This  form  of  seat  is  popularly  known  nowadays  by  the 
appellation  of  the  *  X  chair.' 
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half-round  shape  associated  with  the  junction  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Another  chair 
of  this  form,  additionally  interesting  from  its  being 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  is 


CHAIR,   TEMP.   HENRY  VIII.,   IN  THE   COLLECTION  OF  SIR  CHARLES 
LAWES-WITTEWRONGE,    BART 

preserved  at  the  Cottage  Hospital,  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh,  Gloucestershire.  This  relic  is  confidently 
believed  to  be  the  actual  one  which  was  used  by  the 
unhappy  Charles  I.  during  his  trial  at  Westminster 
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Hall.  The  chair  in  question  possesses  a  padded  back, 
terminating  in  two  oval-shaped  pinnacles,  which,  as 
well  as  the  whole  framework  of  the  structure,  are 
covered  with  velvet,  formerly  ot  a  crimson  hue. 
During  the  Stuart  Exhibition,  held  at  the  New 
Gallery  in  1889,  this  memento  of  Charles's  trial  was 
an  object  of  special  interest.  Some  chairs  of  an 
almost  precisely  similar  type  and  date  exist  at  Ham 
House. 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  chairs,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  may  be  found  in  numbers.  Oak  arm-chairs 
of  this  period  frequently  exhibit  the  round  arch  upon 
the  panel  in  their  backs,  though  the  spandrels  often 
show  traces  of  the  debased  Gothic  which  yet  lingered 
in  parts  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  carvings  which 
decorated  the  back  panel  may  often  be  found  a  singular 
flower  resembling  the  sunflower,  the  origin  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  Whatever  its  significance 
may  have  been,  it  is  now  lost  and  forgotten.  What  is 
technically  termed  the  '  strap  and  jewel '  moulding  also 
made  its  appearance,  while  the  single  or  double 
guilloche  was  also  used.  The  backs  of  chairs  were 
often  inlaid  with  holly  or  other  light  wood  represent- 
ing geometrical  patterns  or  bunches  of  conventional 
flowers,  these  inlaid  designs  being  applied  to  the  back 
panel,  generally  beneath  a  semicircular  arch  supported 
by  classic  pilasters.  The  round  arch  is  a  common 
form  of  decoration  upon  chairs  of  late  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  work.  In  the  finer  examples,  as 
with  chests,  the  arch,  pillar  caps,  etc.,  are  applied, 
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being  actually  built  up  in  separate  pieces  upon  the 
surface  of  the  back  panel,  but  in  rougher  specimens 
the  arches  are  merely  incised,  exhibiting  a  return  to 
more  ancient  and  cruder  methods.  Geometrical  inlay 
was  also  carried  round  the  skirting  of  the  seat,  and 
sometimes  may  even  be  found  on  the  foot- rails.  The 
actual  form  of  oak  arm- 
chairs varied  but  little 
from  the  commencement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  down 
to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  vast 
numbers  of  such  articles 
are  recklessly  assigned  to 
Elizabethan  times  which 
do  not  actually  date 
farther  back  than  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  and  Y*£ 
William  III. 

Fine  specimens  of  in- 
laid Elizabethan  chairs 
command  very  high 
prices  nowadays,  but  the 
best  examples  differ  vastly 
from  those  of  poorer  quality,  both  in  respect  of  work- 
manship and  intrinsic  value.  Fine  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  arm-chairs  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
chancels  and  vestries  of  our  country  churches,  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  Church  possessing  several  magnificent 
specimens.  The  characteristics  of  English  chairs  and 
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stools  of  the  later  Renaissance  are  intensely  national, 
and  have  little  in  common  with  the  Continental  pro- 
ductions of  the  period.  It  would  be  hardly  possible 
for  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  of  old 
oak  to  mistake  a  chair  or  stool  of  this  period  and  of 
Continental  manufacture  for  an  English  piece,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  use  of  the  linen  panel  in  connection  with  chairs 
seems  to  have  ended  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
for  though  we  find  this  form  of  decoration  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  continued  in  wainscotting  and  chests  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  of  its 
having  been  employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  chairs. 
The  sides  of  arm-chairs  of  the  Gothic  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  almost  invariably 
filled  in  with  long  linen  panels  extending  from  the  arms 
to  the  floor.  The  eccentricities  of  Elizabethan  dress, 
such  as  the  farthingale  and  the  puffed  trunk  hose,  how- 
ever, necessitated  the  abandonment  of  these  side- 
panels,  and  the  space  beneath  the  arms  was  thence- 
forward left  open.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
shape  of  chairs  has  been  influenced  at  various  times 
by  contemporary  fashion  in  dress.  This  may  be 
traced  through  the  narrow-hipped  Gothic  types  to  be 
seen  in  the  Cluny  and  other  museums  ;  the  wide 
Elizabethan  chairs,  with  often  round  arms  to  accommo- 
date the  full  trunk  hose,  and  the  wide  seats  of  the 
Early  Georgian  chairs,  which  were  especially  adapted 
for  full-skirted  coats,  dwindling  down  to  narrow  seats 
as  the  '  dickey-bird '  and  swallow-tail  fashion  came  in. 
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Oak  arm-chairs  of  a  very  late  period  may  sometimes 
be  found  with  the  sides  filled  in  somewhat  after  the  old 
manner,  but  these  are  in  nearly  every  case  rough 
country  productions,  such  as  were  used  in  farmhouses 
and  other  habitations  of  the  humble  class,  and  belong 
to  the  decadence  of  oak  furniture  when  its  finer 
features  had  departed. 

It  is  to  the  deplorable  state  of  unclean! iness  of  the 
rush-strewn  floors  of  our  forefathers  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  cross-rails  which  form  a  foot-rest  on, 
not  only  our  early  tables,  but  also  our  chairs.  Rails 
were,  in  chairs  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  extended 
round  the  framework  at  an  equal  height  of  some 
couple  of  inches  or  so  from  the  floor.  As  rush-strewn 
floors  and  their  attendant  discomforts  gave  place  to  a 
more  cleanly  order  of  things,  so  the  actual  foot-rail  in 
front  of  the  chair  became  rather  a  nuisance  than  a 
necessity.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  chairs 
of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
still  retaining  the  skeleton  framework  of  rails,  exhibit 
that  in  the  front  raised  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground.  By  this  arrangement  the  rail  loses  the 
character  of  a  rest  for  the  feet,  which  are  then  free  to 
be  drawn  beneath  the  chair  if  desired.  In  this  new 
position  the  front  rail  naturally  lends  itself  to  decora- 
tion, and  is  generally  turned,  or  ornamented  with 
carving.  I  may  emphasize  this  by  saying  that  if  the 
front  rail  on  an  old  oak  chair  is  raised  above  the  others, 
and,  furthermore,  is  decorated  with  turning  or  carving, 
the  chair  to  which  it  belongs  can  safely  be  assigned, 
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to  a  rather  late  period  in  the  history  of  oak — that  is  to 
say,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  elevation 
of  the  front  rail  may  not  be  associated  with  the  increase 
of  cleanliness  which  came  about  under  the  Puritan 
regime. 

Makers'  marks  on  furniture  of  the  Gothic  period,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  are  excessively  rare.  These 
were  almost  invariably  incised,  but  in  the  later  period 
of  which  we  are  now  treating  chairs  and  stools  may 
be  frequently  found  with  the  makers'  initials  branded 
or  burnt  in  with  a  hot-iron. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  Chapter  IV.  of  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  identifying  local  differences  in 
English  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  owing 
to  modern  facilities  for  its  removal  from  one  county  to 
another,  and  the  consequent  intermixture  of  examples 
which  takes  place.  Evidences  of  local  individuality  in 
furniture  may,  however,  occasionally  be  found  in  such 
old  institutions  as  some  of  our  provincial  almshouses 
or  hospitals,  the  equipment  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
carried  out  by  craftsmen  residing  in  the  vicinity.  In 
these  places  the  furniture  has  often  been  preserved 
with  scrupulous  care,  affording  valuable  testimony  to 
the  style  of  art  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
time  of  its  manufacture.  The  great  height  of  the 
backs  of  certain  oak  chairs  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  Northern  Counties  is  well  known,  and  to  these 
is  often  attached  the  rather  general  appellation  of  the 
'  Yorkshire  type.'  Some  exaggerated  examples  of 
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this  style  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  placed  in  the  panelled  room  reaved  from 
Sizergh  Castle.*  These  chairs  have  two  panels  in 
their  backs,  the  lower  one  recessed  and  ornamented 
with  some  very  ordinary  seventeenth-century  carving, 
the  upper  panel  being  flush  with  the  framing  and 
sculptured  with  the  arms  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  first 
Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  executed  in  1641.  The 
backs  of  these  chairs  from  the  seat  to  the  summit 
measure  some  inches  in  height,  the  whole  structure 
totalling  the  extraordinary  height  of  55  inches. 

Painful  as  such  disclosures  must  necessarily  be  re- 
garding venerated  objects  in  our  important  national 
collection,  I  am  convinced,  after  carefully  examining 
the  chairs  in  question,  that,  though  mainly  genuine, 
they  have  nevertheless  been  tampered  with,  and  that 
the  flush  panels  exhibiting  the  Strafford  arms  are 
additions,  placed  in  their  present  position  at  a  later 
date.  In  order  to  confirm  this  statement,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  stiles  above  the  lower  panel  have 
been  spliced,  thus  increasing  the  height  of  the  back,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of  the  extra  panel. 
The  said  stiles  have  then  been  faced  with  a  thin  strip 
of  carved  oak  to  conceal  the  join,  the  whole  structure 
being  capped  with  the  original  stretcher.  The  facing 
of  uprights  in  this  manner  was  never  carried  out  by 
the  old  craftsmen,  and  its  detection  on  an  antique  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  piece  has  been 
tampered  with.  As  slight  additional  evidence,  it  may 

*  No.  407,  1890. 
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be  noted  that  the  carving  on  the  shield  panels  is  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  that  on  the  rest  of 
the  chair,  while  that  on  the  thin  added  strips  of  veneer 
is  evidently  modern.  An  examination  of  the  splice, 
which  may  be  detected  on  each  of  these  chairs,  shows 
that  previous  to  the  addition  the  backs  were  unusually 
high.  The  addition  must  therefore  have  been  planned 
by  someone  whose  knowledge  of  stiles  was  scarcely 
on  a  par  with  his  desire  for  effect. 

It  is  certain  that  the  high-backed  type  at  this  stage 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  we 
even  have  evidence  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  chairs  assumed  a  somewhat  squat 
or  stunted  appearance,  very  unlike  their  Northern 
contemporaries.  Some  exceedingly  interesting  and 
striking  specimens  of  local  work  of  this  period  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  Trinity  Bede  Houses  at  Castle  Rising, 
in  Norfolk,  where  the  ancient  furniture  has  remained 
almost  intact  and  in  use  since  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  that  institution.  The  Bede  Houses 
were  -erected  by  the  charity  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  in  1609-1615,  for  the  benefit  of 
twelve  poor  women,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
Earl  a  year  before  the  completion  of  the  building,  the 
grant  of  ;£ioo  for  their  support  was  made  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  cousin  and  next  heir  of  the  deceased. 
The  very  costume  of  the  aged  beneficiaries  has  remained 
unchanged  since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  and 
consists  of  a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat  covering  a  white 
cap,  and  a  large  scarlet  cloak,  embroidered  on  the  left 
side  with  the  badge  of  the  Howards. 
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In  the  picturesque  dining-hall  which  is  attached  to 
the  hospital  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  carved 
oak,  which  evidently  formed  part  of  the  domestic 
articles  with  which  the  place  was  originally  furnished 
on  its  completion.  Particularly  noticeable  amongst 
these  are  the  chairs  referred  to — low,  quaint  pieces, 
with  an  arch  incised  on  their  back  panels,  which  arch, 
however,  possesses  neither  plinth  nor  capital,  but  is 
decorated  simply  with  a  running  scroll  resembling  a 
sort  of  involved  guilloche  passing  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  These  chairs  are  likewise  very  low  in 
the  seat,  the  latter  being  supported  by  squat  but  well- 
proportioned  legs. 

This  interesting  suite  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  type 
of  what  was  produced  in  Norfolk  about  the  year  1615. 
Each  of  the  twelve  residents  possesses  a  similar  chair, 
though  in  one  instance  its  authenticity  may  be  more 
than  doubted.  A  close  comparison  between  the  chair 
specified  and  any  one  of  its  brethren  cannot  fail  to  be 
instructive,  for  it  will  speedily  be  discovered  that  the 
spurious  specimen  possesses  evidence  of  its  compara- 
tively modern  origin  in  the  exaggerated  depth  of  its 
decorative  carving  (nearly  always  a  bad  sign),  in  the 
sharpness  and  want  of  wear  on  its  cutting,  in  the  inferior 
imitative  outline  of  its  turned  legs,  and,  lastly,  in  the 
absence  of  the  appearance  of  age,  which  is  produced 
by  centuries  of  use.  Whether  some  accident  has 
deprived  the  set  of  one  of  its  pieces,  necessitating 
replacement,  or  whether  the  original  chair  has  been 
pirated  stealthily  into  the  collection  of  some  unscrupu- 
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lous  dilettante,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The 
pseudo-antique  just  mentioned  shows  signs  of  con- 
siderable effort  in  the  cultivation  of  surface,  but  it  is 
probably  not  more  than  fifty  years  old.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat  further  of  some  of  the  other  pieces  of 
furniture  in  this  old-world  refuge.  As  at  Abbot's 
Hospital,  Guildford,  the  Leicester  Hospital,  Warwick, 
and  many  similar  spots,  one  can  linger  at  Castle 
Rising  for  a  short  time  enjoying  picturesque  and 
living  memories  of  a  past  age. 

Another  chair  of  the  slighter  class  of  build  associated 
with  the  period  of  the  early  Stuarts  is  that  in  which 
the  back,  instead  of  being  panelled,  is  formed  of  two 
or  three  open  arches  fitted  with  small  turned,  acorn- 
shaped  knobs  or  pendants.  I  cannot  assign  these 
chairs  to  any  particular  district  or  county,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  greater  number  come  from 
the  Northern  Midlands,  whence  they  are  mostly  to 
be  traced,  though  specimens  actually  come  from  their 
original  homes  as  far  west  as  Devonshire.  Two  very 
good  examples  of  this  class  are  now  in  the  cemetery 
chapel  at  Brighton.* 

Chairs  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  very  rare,  though  a  good  many  often 
assigned  to  that  monarch's  reign  actually  belong  to  a 
slightly  later  date.  In  Lubenham  Church,  Northamp- 
tonshire, is  an  arm-chair  with  a  fluted  panel  back, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Charles  I.  before 
the  historic  conflict  at  Naseby.  The  legend  may  prob- 

*  See  illustration  on  title-page. 
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ably  be  true ;  at  all  events,  the  chair  represents  a 
typical  example  of  the  early  Stuart  period,  but  other 
chairs  to  which  this  temporary  royal  occupation  is 
attributed  were  without  doubt  made  long  after 
Charles  I.'s  time.  An  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
at  the  Great  House,  Cheshunt.  This  dilapidated  frag- 
ment of  what  was  once  a  princely  mansion  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  and  instructive  relics,  and  is  well 
worthy  a  visit  by  the  connoisseur.  It  may  in  a  way  be 
associated  with  Charles  himself,  who  as  a  child  is  said 
to  have  stayed  at  Theobald's,  close  by.  Some  parts 
of  the  house  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  in  a  dreary  upper  apartment  termed  '  the 
haunted  room  '  (which,  however,  is  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  Charles's  time)  may  be  seen  an  extremely 
curious  child's  toy — a  rocking-horse  and  a  high  leather- 
backed  chair,  with  flanged  cheek-pieces,  to  which  local 
tradition  has  long  assigned  the  dignity  of  having  been 
used  by  Charles  I.  The  rocking-horse  is  a  deeply 
interesting  object  to  the  historical  student,  and  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  case  oral  tradi- 
tion is  true,  and  that  the  toy  may  have  come  from  the 
now-vanished  palace  of  Theobald's,  and  have  been 
actually  used  by  the  ill-fated  baby  Prince. 

The  chair  referred  to,  however,  though  peculiar  in 
its  shape  and  dimensions,  could  hardly  be  older  than 
the  time  of  William  III.,  and  might  easily  be  later. 
The  height  of  the  back  is  so  astonishing,  and  the 
curves  of  the  flanges  and  arms  are  so  uncommon,  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  date  it  accurately  ;  but  this  chair 
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is  perhaps  the  precursor  of  the  '  grandfather '  chair, 
with  cheek  rests  and  cabriole  legs,  which  we  associate 
with  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  history  attached 
to  the  rocking-horse  may  probably  have  been  foisted  on 
to  the  chair  in  order  to  increase  public  interest,  or  may 
be  a  modern  imagining  due  to  the  ignorance  of  styles. 

A  child's  chair  having  every  probability  of  being 
connected  with  the  royal  House  of  Stuart  was  sold  a 
year  or  so  ago  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and 
Woods.  This  beautiful  specimen,  which  was  traced 
back  to  an  old  hall  near  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  was 
of  early  seventeenth-century  design,  with  nothing  par- 
ticularly uncommon  in  its  shape  or  carved  decoration. 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  on 
the  summit  of  the  uprights  of  the  back  was  incised  the 
device  of  a  rose  surmounted  by  a  crown,  these  hair-line 
incisions  being  inlaid  with  silver,  after  the  manner  in 
which  we  so  frequently  find  pistol-butts  decorated 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Holes  for  a  foot-rest 
were  visible  on  the  front  legs.  There  is  every  prob- 
ability that  this  chair,  whose  early  history  is  unknown, 
was  used  by  either  Prince  Henry  or  Prince  Charles, 
sons  of  Charles  I. 

Mr.  George  Kilburne,  R.I.,  of  Hampstead,  whose 
remarkable  family  chest  we  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  possesses  a  fine  child's 
high  chair  of  this  period — perhaps  slightly  earlier — 
which  has  a  back  panel  sculptured  with  the  conven- 
tional rose.  This  chair,  like  the  chest,  is  also  a  family 
relic  of  the  Kilburnes  of  Hawkhurst. 
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In  the  Lady  Chapel  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey  are  two 
wonderfully  fine  specimens  of  seventeenth-century  arm- 


CHILD'S  CHAIR,  INLAID  WITH  THE  ROYAL  ROSE  AND  CROWN  IN  SILVER, 
FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

chairs.  One  of  them  bears  on  its  back  panel  a  carved 
rose  enclosed  in  a  lozenge,  while  the  other,  of  later 
character,  and  probably  dating  from  Charles  I.'s  reign, 
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is  of  a  bold  architectural  outline,  having  a  mitred  panel 
in  its  back.  The  seats  in  each  case  are  supported  by 
pillar  legs. 

Another  class  of  seventeenth-century  chair  which, 
like  the  excessively  tall-backed  specimens  mentioned 
some  few  pages  back,  is  also  popularly  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  '  Yorkshire  type,'  is  that  which  has 
transverse  bars  in  the  back,  moulded  severally  into 
arches,  profusely  carved,  and  fitted  with  small  pendants. 
The  approximate  date  of  production  of  these  examples 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  appearance  of  a  mask 
roughly  resembling  the  features  of  Charles  I.,  which  is 
included  in  the  ornamental  carving.  This  detail  fixes 
such  pieces  as  bear  it  as  being  of  a  time  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  martyred  monarch, 
when  the  custom  of  perpetuating  his  memory  both  in 
the  decoration  of  their  furniture  and  the  hilts  of  their 
'  mortuary  swords '  was  inaugurated  by  loyal  families. 
When  the  mask  is  not  clearly  represented,  a  vague 
resemblance  formed  out  of  ornamental  scrolls  may 
nevertheless  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  carved 
decoration. 

The  Commonwealth  period  was  too  short  for  any 
radical  change  to  have  taken  place  in  the  design  of 
furniture.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  details 
during  this  period  commenced  to  show  an  artistic 
decline.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  chair  in  use  for 
domestic  purposes  possessed  a  low,  stuffed,  and  padded 
back,  the  material  being  leather,  brocade,  or  other 
material,  which  was  also  stretched  across  the  frame  to 
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form   the  seat,   and  was  fastened  with   brass  or  gilt- 

headed  nails. 

There  is  a  good   specimen    of  the    Carolean   low- 

backed  type  of 
chair  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert 
Museum,  uphol- 
stered with  con- 
temporary wool- 
work, which  bears 
upon  its  back 
amongst  the  floral 
decoration  the 
initials  G.  S.  C. 
and  the  date  1  649. 
This  chair  has 
the  twisted  spiral 
on  its  rail  and 

CHAIR  WITH  PANELLED  BACK  AND    RECESSED     , 

OF    THE     1GgS        an  ^ 


SEAT     FOR     CUSHIONS,     MIDDLE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 
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troduction  of  this  feature  into  English  furniture,  though 
its  Italian  prototype  was  in  vogue  on  the  Continent 
some  time  previous  to  the  date  mentioned. 

The  engraved  frontispiece  to  '  Nature's  Pictures  '  —  a 
work  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  published 
in  1656  —  represents  a  convivial  party  at  the  Duke's 
house,  the  whole  company  being  seated  on  chairs  of 
this  description. 

Dutch  and  English  pictures  and  engravings  of  this 
period  are  so  numerous,  and  represent  objects  with 
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such  scrupulous  accuracy,  that  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
determine  the  dates  of  articles  of  a  similar  nature  with 
considerable  exactitude.  This  low-backed  and  leather- 
seated  type  of  chair  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Cromwellian  period  that  the  designation  of  (  Crom- 
well chairs  '  was  actually  attached  to  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  the  style  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  not  always  distinguishable  by  the 
novice  from  the  original  article. 

In  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  chairs  of  a 
hybrid  pattern  were  made  at  a  time  shortly  subsequent 
to  the  Commonwealth,  which  were  a  sort  of  cross 
between  the  massive  carved  chair  of  the  Carolean 
period  and  the  newer  style  with  twisted  rails  and  splats 
in  the  back.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  makers,  being 
far  away  from  the  influence  of  Metropolitan  fashion, 
while  possessing  some  inkling  of  the  later  style,  were 
unable  wholly  to  detach  themselves  from  the  more 
weighty  and  massive  attributes  of  the  furniture  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century. 

Lighter  oak  chairs  of  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  met  with  in  numbers  in  our 
old  English  mansions.  Knole  House,  Sevenoaks,  in 
Kent,  possesses  galleries  full  of  these,  as  well  as  other 
earlier  examples.  Hatfield  House,  Hard  wick  Hall, 
and  Penshurst  (the  ancestral  home  of  the  Sidneys), 
also  contain  characteristic  examples  of  the  period. 
Many  of  these  are  stuffed  on  the  seats,  backs,  and 
arms,  but  the  types  which  are  most  popularly  and 
accurately  attributed  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
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reign  of  Charles    II.   are,  firstly,  the   short,  leather- 
backed  and  leather-seated  chairs,  decorated  with  brass 


studs,  and  having  twisted  rails ;  and,  secondly,  the 
taller  cane-backed  and  cane-seated  productions,  which 
are  so  often  surmounted  by  the  regal  crown  supported 
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by  cupids.  Specimens  of  the  former  type  are  numerous, 
and  may  be  frequently  met  with  in  country  districts  ; 
Warwickshire,  to  particularize,  was  for  many  years  the 
happy  hunting-ground  for  collectors  of  this  special 
type.  A  complete,  uniform,  and  untouched  set  of 
such  chairs  was  recently  sold  for  a  fabulous  price  by 
one  of  the  London  dealers.  Instances  of  the  latter 
type  may  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Derby  ;  the  Lady  Chapel,  Waltham  Abbey ;  and 
many  other  places  of  worship.  One  in  particular — a 
most  characteristic  arm-chair — stands  in  the  chancel  of 
Cobham  Church,  Surrey.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
entirely  intact,  having  had  a  carved  splat  fitted  into  its 
back  during  the  so-called  Abbotsford  period  in  place 
of  the  old  cane,  which  has  disappeared,  though  the 
holes  through  which  the  latter  was  laced  remain  in 
evidence. 

While  examining  this  chair,  I  was  gratuitously 
informed  by  an  ancient  attendant  that  it  was  given  to 
the  church  over  400  years  ago  —  '  But  there's  no 
knowin'  how  old  the  chair  is  ;  nobody  can  tell  that.'  I 
verily  believe  that  custodians  increase  the  sum  total  of 
years  of  local  objects  every  time  they  relate  their  little 
tale.  A  refutation  of  this  romance,  however,  was 
incised  upon  the  reverse  of  the  back,  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  chair  was  presented  to  the  church  by 
one  of  the  churchwardens  in  1837,  when  the  incon- 
gruous splat  was  doubtless  added. 

An  entire  suite  of  Charles  II.  chairs  of  fine  quality 
is  distributed  throughout  the   Minstrels'  Gallery  and 
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the   Great   Stairway  at    that  wonderful  old   mansion, 
Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire.    Other  excellent  examples 
exist  amongst  the  furniture  in  the  Long  Gallery   at 
Hatfield     House,     Herts,     and    some    equally    good 
diversified  specimens  are  at  Oxburgh   Hall,  Norfolk. 
The  construction  of  these  cane-furnished  chairs  is  very 
faulty,  and  the  leverage  on  the  back  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted  with  safety  for  the  purposes  of  repose. 
The    frequent    appearance  of   the  crown    upon  their 
backs  and  stretchers  no  doubt  marks  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  when  both  craftsman  and  purchaser  were  glad 
to     show     their     appreciation    of    royalty    restored. 
Some  very  singular  evidence  as  to  the  precise  date  of 
certain  of  these  chairs  may  be  obtained  by  testing  the 
accuracy  of  a  very  popular  legend  concerning  the  state 
furniture  in    Holyrood    Palace.      There   are   a   good 
many  chairs  and  settees  of  late  seventeenth-century 
pattern  at   Holyrood,   which,  with  other  pieces,  have 
been  for  generations  shown  and  described  as  belonging 
to   Mary  Stuart's  time.     One   piece  especially,  a  tall- 
backed    chair    with    an   oviform  fitting   of    cane,   and 
bearing  on  its  summit,  as  well  as  on  its  stretcher,  the 
royal    crown    flanked   with    conventional    thistles,    is 
actually    dubbed    with    the    title    of    '  Queen    Mary's 
Chair,'  while  to  another  piece  of  furniture,  a  couch  or 
settee,  surmounted  with  carved  cherubs  and  bearing 
also  on  its  upholstery   the  royal   crown,  a  yet  more 
circumstantial  fable   is  attached.     The  latter  relic   is 
said  to  have  been  made  expressly  for  the  nuptials  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  the  weak-minded  Darnley  in  1565. 
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Tradition  is  hard  to  set  aside,  perhaps  as  much  so  in 
Scotland  as  anywhere,  but  in  this  case  tradition 
happens  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable.  It  is  well  known 
to  students  of  history  that  when  James,  Duke  of  York, 
and  Mary  of  Modena  visited  Edinburgh  in  1679  they 
found  residence  extremely  inconvenient  at  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  owing  to  the  empty  and  dilapidated  state 
in  which  it  had  remained  since  Cromwell's  visitation, 
when  his  Ironsides,  who  had  used  the  palace  as  their 
common  barracks,  had,  with  their  usual  destructive 
zeal,  looted  and  broken  up,  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
every  particle  of  furniture  in  the  place,  and  for  thirty 
years  the  building  had  stood  an  uncared-for  and  semi- 
ruinous  shell. 

The  Duke  of  York  and  his  consort  did  not  make 
any  very  prolonged  stay  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
visit  to  Holyrood,  but  they  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year,  when  the  palace  had  been  made 
habitable  and  furnished,  and  for  some  months  James 
and  Mary  held  their  Court  here  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. Accounts  are  still  in  existence  in  respect  of 
this  renovation,  and  point  indisputably  to  the  fact  that 
the  Holyrood  furniture  belongs  approximately  to  the 
date  of  Charles  II.'s  reign.  The  pleasure-seeking 
public  cares  little  whether  such  articles  were  made  for 
Mary  Stuart  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  Mary  of 
Modena  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  The  former 
personage  stands  out  a  picturesque  figure  in  national 
history,  and  is,  moreover,  associated  intimately  with  the 
traditions  of  the  palace  itself;  while  of  Mary  f)f  Modena 
7—2 
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they  know  but  little,  and  care  less,  and  her  short  reign 
of  three  years  contains  perhaps  as  few  striking  personal 
events  as  her  exile  of  thirty.  And  so  details,  specious 
and  pleasant,  but  essentially  false  and  misleading,  are 
allowed  to  mislead  the  popular  judgment.  Who  can 
say  but  what  loose  fables  such  as  the  Mary  Stuart 
legend  may  be  responsible  for  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  numerous  anachronisms  which  have  been  perpe- 
trated during  the  early  and  mid-Victorian  era,  both  in 
historical  painting  and  book  illustration  ?* 

Some  of  the  finest  chairs  of  this  description  are  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  R.A.,  whose 
ancestral  cupboards  and  chests  will  be  treated  in  their 
proper  place.  Of  the  chairs  in  question,  which  are 

*  Since  writing  this  chapter  the  author  has  discovered  the  follow- 
ing allusion  to  the  subject  in  Strickland's  account  of  Mary  of  Modena : 
'  The  crimson  damask  state  bed,  which  was  preserved  from  the  con- 
flagration at  Leslie  house,  is  very  similar  to  the  bed  now  shown  at 
Holyrood  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  certainly,  both  are  a  hundred 
years  too  modern  for  beds  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the  Duchess 
of  York  occupied  the  crimson  bed  at  Holyrood,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  styled  "  Queen  Mary's  bed  "  after  her  consort  succeeded  to  the 
regal  office ;  and,  retaining  her  name  after  she  had  been  forgotten 
by  the  vulgar,  has  probably  been  thus  added  to  the  numerous  goods 
and  chattels  with  which  tradition  has  fondly  endowed  Mary  of  Scot- 
land.'— '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.' 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  panelling  of  the  apartment  in 
which  Rizzio  was  murdered,  as  well  as  its  window  casements,  are  all 
replacements  of  the  date  of  James  and  Mary's  occupation,  while 
even  its  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  the  cipher  C.R.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,' 
could  so  have  overlooked  these  facts  as  to  state  that  'the  cabinet 
and  bedroom  still  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
at  the  time ' — />.,  of  Rizzio's  murder. 
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not  quite  uniform,  the  most  elaborate  is  carved  not 
only  with  the  crown,  but  with  the  royal  arms  ;  while 
amongst  the  scrollwork  in  the  back  appear  two 
cupids  bearing  shields  whereon  are  the  letters  I.R., 
the  cipher  of 
James  II.  Fur- 
thermore, each 
of  the  back  up- 
rights, instead 
of  being  sur- 
mounted with 
the  usual  acorn- 
shaped  orna- 
ment, is  termi- 
nated with  a 
diminutive  head 
wearing  a  jockey- 
shaped  cap  such 
as  we  now  as- 
sociate with  the 
uniforms  of  the 
Royal  Horse 
Guards  bands- 
men. This  chair 
can  undoubtedly 
be  assigned  to  a 
time  between  the  years  1685-1689 — a  rare  instance 
of  internal  evidence  enabling  an  undated  specimen 
to  be  dated  with  such  close  accuracy.  This  magni- 
ficent piece,  together  with  other  articles  of  antique 
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oak  in  Mr.  Crofts'  possession,  is  all  the  more  in- 
teresting in  that  the  Crofts  of  Suffolk,  from  whom 
the  present  noted  historical  painter  is  descended,  were, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  intimately  connected  with 
the  House  of  Stuart. * 

The  furniture  formed  part  of  a  vast  quantity  which 
is  believed  to  have  come  originally  from  West  Stow 
and  Saxham  Halls,  the  ancestral  seats  of  the  Crofts. 
This  collection  was  handed  down  in  its  entirety  for 
generations,  but  was  finally  distributed  amongst  various 
members  of  the  family. 

*  Sir  William  Crofts  was  the  great  grandson  of  Thomas  Crofts,  High 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Elizabeth.  Having 
been  brought  up  from  his  youth  at  Court,  he  was  appointed  Captain 
of  the  Guard  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  whom  he  was  also  sent  to  France 
in  1 66 1  to  congratulate  Louis  XIV.  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Stuarts,  by  his  adherence  to  whom 
he  had  greatly  suffered,  and  Charles  II.,  while  at  Brussels,  created 
him  a  peer  of  the  realm  under  the  title  of  Lord  Crofts  of  Saxham. 
He  afterwards  became  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II. 
and  guardian  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  death  of  the  latter's 
mother,  Lucy  Walters.  Lord  Crofts  died  in  1677  without  male 
issue,  and  was  buried  in  Saxham  Church,  where  an  elaborate  marble 
effigy  of  him  was  erected  and  may  still  be  seen.  At  his  death  the 
property  passed  to  an  uncle.  West  Stow  Hall  still  remains,  but  his 
residence  at  Saxham  was  destroyed  in  1771,  together  with  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment  which  the  former  owner  had  added  for  the  reception 
of  Charles  II.  The  estate  at  Saxham,  however,  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crofts  family  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

As  this  particular  chair  has  the  initials  of  I.R.,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  originally  made  over  to  a  member  of  the  Crofts 
family  other  than  Lord  Crofts,  who  died  some  eight  years  before 
James  became  King. 
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It  is  really  surprising  how  many  good  chairs  of  this 
class  are  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  with  some  sort  of  tradition  or  family  history 
attaching  to  them.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
owns  a  highly  ornate  example,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Charles  II.  when  he  visited  the  town. 
This  chair  was  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  seating  our 
present  Sovereign,  King  Edward  VII.,  at  the  Senate- 
house  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Cambridge  in 
March,  1904.  At  Christie's,  in  the  same  month, 
during  the  dispersal  of  the  Townshend  heirlooms,  two 
pairs  of  very  elaborate  arm-chairs  of  Charles  II.'s  time 
were  disposed  of  for  sixty  guineas  per  pair.  The 
author  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  their  ornate  char- 
acteristics from  seeing  them  when  on  a  visit  to  Rain- 
ham  Hall  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Thomas  Grylls,  of 
Park  Gate,  East  Finchley,  has  two  remarkable  arm- 
chairs, of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  Towns- 
hend examples,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Lovelace.  They  are  of  a  date  contemporary 
with  the  celebrated  Lord  Lovelace,  who  plotted  so 
remorselessly  against  James  II.  on  behalf  of  William 
of  Orange,  and  may  possibly  have  figured  in  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  Whig  conspirators  at  Lady 
Place. 

Inexperienced  collectors  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  a  species  of  bad  imitation  of  the  tall-backed 
Charles  II.  chair  which  was  produced  in  large  num- 
bers during  what  is  known  as  the  Abbotsford  period — 
that  is,  in  the  revival  of  the  taste  for  antiquities  which 
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was  created  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  These  abomina- 
tions may  be  easily  detected  by  their  coarse  and 
commonplace  details,  heavy  imitations  of  natural 
flowering,  by  the  vulgar  turning  of  their  spiral 
rails,  and  by  an  entire  absence  of  restraint,  the 
whole  surface  being  covered  with  an  excess  of  orna- 
ment. 

Although  oak  chairs  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
later  are  plentiful,  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
domestic  stools.  What  is  known  as  the  'joint-stool' — 
a  term  which  has  already  been  explained — is  not  a 
difficult  article  to  acquire,  and  rough  specimens  may 
be  found  all  over  the  country.  The  writer  has  seen 
them  disposed  of  in  country  market-places  for  half  a 
crown  apiece,  these,  however,  being  usually  examples 
which  the  connoisseur  of  fine  furniture  would  not  be 
proud  to  possess.  It  will  be  noticed  that  joint-stools 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Stuart  period  had 
quite  lost  the  beauty  of  members  and  outline  which 
they  possessed  in  earlier  times.  The  superb  example 
of  Renaissance  work  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  figured  on  the  left  of  page  71,  would  have  been 
quite  an  impossibility  in  this  degenerate  age.  An 
exceedingly  interesting,  though  plain,  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  the  Buckingham  Chapel  at  Whitchurch, 
near  Edgware.  This  stool  has  a  history.  Handel, 
who  was  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  is  credited  with  composing  his  oratorio 
of  '  Esther/  for  the  consecration  of  his  patron's  chapel, 
and  during  his  residence  at  the  ducal  mansion  of 
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Canons  he  composed  several  anthems  and  other  works, 
using  this  stool  as  he  sat  at  work  in  the  organ-loft.^ 
The  stool,  which  shows  signs  of  considerable  hard  use, 
has  plain  classic  pillars  for  legs,  and  is  of  extremely 
simple  design,  being  a  very  characteristic  example  of 
the  artistic  severity  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  more  anecdote  of  real  life  can  be  men- 
tioned in  which  the  great  musician  figures  in  company 
with  a  joint-stool.  In  Aylesbury  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
there  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Thomas  Britton,  who,  though  but  an 
itinerant  small-coal  vendor,  became  famous  as  being 
the  first  person  to  introduce  the  entertainment  known 
as  a  concert  into  this  country.  His  musical  ability, 
and  the  success  of  the  novelty  which  he  presented, 
attracted  towards  him  all  the  great  musicians  of  the 
day.  Amongst  those  who  performed  at  his  '  musical 
club '  were  Bannister,  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  the  giant 
Handel  himself.  The  celebrated  violinist  Dubourg 
also  made  his  first  appearance  at  one  of  these  concerts, 
and,  being  at  that  time  a  mere  child,  was  elevated,  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  his  solo,  upon  a  joint-stool. 
We  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  that  the  juvenile 
debutant  was  so  overcome  by  the  splendour  of  the 
fashionable  audience  before  whom  he  stood  that  he 

*  'The  church,  although  rebuilt  about  the  year  1715,  was  not 
opened  for  divine  service  until  the  2Qth  August,  1720.  ...  It  is 
known  that  this  piece  was  performed  at  Canons  in  the  year  1720.' — 
'Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  1816. 

The  stool,  though  formerly  in  the  organ-loft,  has  recently  been 
moved  into  the  adjoining  vicarage. 
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lost  his  balance  and  was  nearly  precipitated  from  his 
impromptu  pedestal  to  the  ground. 

The  low  Jacobean  domestic  stool,  with  stuffed  or 
covered  seat,  such  as  we  see  at  Knole  and  other  great 
mansions,  is  a  rarer  article  than  the  joint-stool,  while 
foot-stools  of  any  considerable  age  are  excessively 
scarce.  Most  of  the  pieces  passed  off  as  such  are 
merely  abbreviated  joint-stools  which  some  accident, 
in  the  first  instance,  has  shorn  of  their  height.  These 
can  usually  be  detected  by  the  falseness  of  their  pro- 
portions, for  the  *  cut-down '  article  is  an  obvious 
eye-sore  to  the  experienced  collector  and  man  of 
taste. 

Henry  Shaw,  in  his  book  on  '  Ancient  Furniture,' 
gives  two  interesting  plates  of  chairs  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  one  of  them  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  and  said  to  have  been  actually  given 
by  that  monarch  to  Elias  Ashmole.  The  other  chair, 
which  is  of  a  very  similar  character,  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Other  examples  of  this  type  may  be  seen  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  These  chairs  have  very 
low  backs  which,  instead  of  being  padded,  are  fitted 
with  small  turned  rails,  repeating  the  form  of  the  legs. 
The  material  used  in  most  cases  is  ebony,  ornamented 
in  almost  every  available  part  with  a  profusion  of 
carving.  At  first  sight  they  have  a  somewhat 
Oriental  appearance,  due  to  the  lack  of  leading  lines 
in  their  surface  carving  ;  but  on  analyzing  the  latter, 
we  find  that  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  meaning- 
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less  scrolls,  curves,  and  strewed  flowers  characteristic 
of  late  seventeenth-century  work,  though  made  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  the  East  Indies.  I  have 
mentioned  these  chairs,  although  constructed  of  a 
material  outside  the  scope  of  our  subject,  as  they 
serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  particular  type 
of  art  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  ebony. 
They  are,  however,  specimens  of  some  of  the 
more  elaborate  furniture  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  fashion  arose  of 
having  two  intersecting  curved  rails  underneath  the 
seat  and  but  slightly  distant  from  the  floor,  connecting 
the  legs  without  adding  any  strength  to  the  structure. 
A  turned  knob  representing  an  inverted  pendant  was 
usually  placed  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  rails. 
The  backs  of  chairs  were  extremely  high  and  con- 
structlonally  weak,  and  generally  had  a  laced  panel, 
supported  on  either  side  by  a  pillar  of  nondescript 
design.  A  suite  of  furniture  of  this  decadent  type 
exists  at  Penshurst  Place.  In  some  much  plainer 
examples  the  backs  were  merely  shaped  and  padded, 
while  in  chairs  that  were  composed  solely  of  wood  the 
back  panel  possessed  the  raised  centre  plane  described 
in  Chapter  IV. 

Now,  if  the  student  of  antique  furniture  will  examine 
the  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  made  as 
a  companion  to  the  Edwardian  state  chair  on  the 
occasion  of  the  double  coronation  of  William  III.  and 
Mary,  he  will  find  a  curious  indication  of  the  insistence 
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of  Metropolitan  fashion.  In  the  reproduction,  although 
the  lines  of  the  older  Gothic  model  are  fairly  well 
adhered  to,  the  beautiful  pointed  arcade  under  the 
arms  is  entirely  missing,  being  superseded  by  the 
raised  centre  panel,  which  also  appears  on  the  back. 
Queen  Mary's  coronation  chair,  in  fact,  has  a  Gothic 
outline  with  late  classic  details,  proving  that  it  was 
probably  as  difficult  for  the  Court  craftsman  in  furni- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century  to  reproduce  the 
purity  of  an  earlier  pattern  as  it  was  for  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  complete  the  western  towers  of 
the  Abbey  without  reverting  to  the  fashionable  revival 
in  vogue  in  his  day. 

This  aspect  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  condition 
of  country  industries,  which  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  breaking  free  from  old  traditions.  In  the 
modern  Town  Hall  at  Dorchester  (by  no  means  the 
sort  of  place  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  such  a 
relic)  is  an  old  arm-chair  said  to  be  indubitably  that 
used  by  Judge  Jeffreys  in  the  '  Bloody  Assize'  at  that 
town,  when  he  passed  sentence  of  death  on  nearly 
300  prisoners.  This  chair  has  the  raised  centre  plane 
in  its  back  panel,  surmounted  by  a  characteristic  piece 
of  late  seventeenth-century  carving,  but  a  critical 
connoisseur  would  hardly  take  the  cabriole  legs  which 
support  it  in  front  as  being  of  the  date  of  James  II. 
Another  chair  of  the  low  leather-backed  type  which 
has  associations  with  Jeffreys'  visit  to  Taunton  is 
fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  '  Vicissitudes  of  Old 
Furniture.' 
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One  variety  of  the  high-backed  padded  chairs  of 
this  period  has  stuffed  flanges,  or  half  sides,  from 
which  the  arms  project — a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  ordinary  chair  and  the  grandfather  chair  of  the 
next  epoch.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this 
description  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  in  the 
Brown  Gallery  at  Knole  House,  that  wonderful 
repository  of  seventeenth-century  furniture.  But  we 
are  now  rather  getting  beyond  the  oak  period  as  far 
as  regards  chairs,  in  the  construction  of  which  walnut 
and  lacquered  white  woods  began  to  be  extensively 
employed,  oak  going  out  of  vogue  in  the  towns  where 
fashion  dwelt,  though  the  use  of  the  latter  material 
still  lingered  in  country  districts. 

Though  it  is  outside  the  province  of  this  book,  I 
am  tempted  to  mention  a  curious  chair  preserved  in 
Fishmongers'  Hall.  As  a  chair  it  possesses  claim  to 
no  great  antiquity,  having  been  constructed  in  1830, 
but  that  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  extremely 
ancient  the  following  inscription  copied  from  the  stone 
seat  sufficiently  testifies  : 

'  I  am  part  of  the  first  stone  that  was  put  down  for  the 
foundation  of  Old  London  Bridge  in  June,  1 176,  by  a  Priest 
named  Peter,  who  was  Vicar  of  Colchurch,  and  I  remained 
there  undisturbed  safe  on  the  same  old  oak  piles  this  chair 
is  made  from  till  the  Rev.  John  Will.  Joliffe,  Curate  of 
Colmer,  Hamps.,  took  me  up  in  July,  1830,  when  clearing 
away  the  old  bridge  after  new  London  bridge  was  com- 
pleted.' 

The  rails  in  the  back  are  ingeniously  formed  to 
represent  the  proportionate  scale  of  the  spans  of  the 
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four  styles  of  bridges  that  have  been  built  upon  the 
original  foundation.  The  feet  of  the  chair  spread  out 
in  a  manner  somewhat  suggestive  of  Lord  Savile's 
bed  at  Rufford  Abbey,  but  as  a  whole  the  design  is 
more  curious  than  artistic. 

Amongst  abnormal  pieces  in  this  line  notice  should 
be  made  of  a  curious  trick-chair  mentioned  in  the 
diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  which  was  so  cunningly  con- 
trived that  it  seized  upon  the  unsuspicious  guest  and 
detained  him  against  his  will  :  '  1660,  November  i. 
This  morning  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  were  mounted  early, 
and  had  very  merry  discourse  all  the  way,  he  being 
very  good  company.  We  come  to  Sir  W.  Batten's, 
where  he  lives  like  a  prince,  and  we  were  made  very 
welcome.  Among  other  things  he  showed  me  my 
Lady's  closet,  wherein  was  great  store  of  rareties  ;  as 
also  a  chair  which  he  called  King  Harry's  chaire, 
where  he  that  sits  down  is  catched  with  two  irons, 
that  come  round  about  him,  which  makes  sport !' 
Pepys  cautiously  refrains  from  mentioning  whether  he 
was  one  of  the  victims  experimented  upon,  and  he 
furthermore  does  not  state  how  the  subject  of  this 
sorry  jest  was  released. 

Antique  models  of  chairs  may  occasionally  be  met 
with,  though  they  are  very  rare.  They  exhibit  great 
nicety  of  workmanship,  and  are  complete  in  every 
detail.  The  elaborateness  of  such  pieces  points  to 
their  being  something  more  than  mere  playthings,  and 
whilst  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  tiny  articles  are 
examples  of  the  'prentice's  proficiency,  it  is  more 
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probable  that  they  were  made  as  models  for  submission 
to  the  wealthy  patron.  The  arm-chair  depicted 
on  page  96  was  actually  drawn  from  a  model  of 
this  description  measuring  only  some  14  inches  in 
height. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  COFFER   IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF 
MORGAN   S.    WILLIAMS,   ESQ 


CHAPTER  VII 

COFFERS    AND    CHESTS    FROM    THE    NORMAN    TIMES    TO 
THE    RENAISSANCE 

A  GREAT  deal  may  be  said  about  the  chests  and 
coffers  used  by  our  forefathers,  for  they  were 
perhaps  their  earliest  staple  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
occupied  an  important  place  in  not  only  the  domestic 
household,  but  in  the  safe  custody  of  muniments,  clothes, 
and  vestments.  The  oldest  specimens  of  coffers  which 
remain  in  England  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
vestries  of  our  country  parish  churches.  These  boxes 
were  primarily  made  of  great  strength,  and  hence  the 
name  '  coffer,'  which  implies  a  single  panel — a  simple 
form  of  construction,  affording  the  best  protection 
against  injury,  and  being  the  most  suitable  form  for 
the  transport  of  weighty  articles. 

In  England  there  is  a  deplorable  absence  of  charac- 
teristic woodwork  of  the  Norman  period  remaining. 
At  Brampton,  Northants,  is  a  coffer  bound  with  iron- 
work in  scrolls,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Viollet  le  Due,  who  gave 
an  illustration  of  this  in  his  *  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  du 
Mobilier  Frangais,'  states  that  this  '  bahut  parait  dater 
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des  dernieres  annees  du  XI Ie  siecle,'  and  also  adds: 
1 A  cette  epoque,  d'ailleurs,  la  difference  entre  les 
meubles  Anglo-Normands  et  les  meubles  Francois 
n'est  pas  sensible.' 

Wonderful  as  the  Brampton  coffer  undoubtedly  is, 
it  is  surpassed  by  a  specimen  in  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  at  Icklingham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which 
dates  from  pretty  much  the  same  time.  It  is  in  a 
magnificent  state  of  preservation,  front,  lid,  and  sides 
being  almost  completely  covered  with  iron  scrollwork, 
terminating  in  trefoils  and  rosettes.  In  general 
character  this  piece  is  remarkably  like  the  Brampton 
coffer,  but  with  this  difference — that  the  very  smallest 
details  can  be  studied.  In  both  examples  the  iron 
coils  are  grooved,  but  in  the  Icklingham  example  the 
lid  is  slightly  convex,  and  possesses  three  hoops. 

Early  Gothic  chests  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  were  mostly  of  a  very  ponderous  make,  the 
front  panel  being  supported  by  enormous  stiles  or 
uprights  without  any  connecting  transom  rails,  the 
bottom  often  being  wedged  by  a  peculiar  inward  cur- 
vature of  the  interior  of  the  walls. 

Coffers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  in  their  original 
condition,  are  mostly  provided  with  a  curious  form  of 
mechanism  known  as  the  pin-hinge.  On  the  under  side 
at  each  end  of  the  lid  are  fastened  two  strong  flanges 
of  wood,  which  fit  into  slots  sunk  in  the  uprights. 
Through  the  back  part  of  these  flanges  an  iron  pin  is 
passed,  thus  allowing  the  lid  to  move  as  on  a  pivot, 
and  obviating  the  necessity  of  hinges.  The  pins  were 
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usually  secured  by  a  small  piece  of  metal,  of  decorative 
form,  which  was  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the 

flanges.  This  detail  of 
construction  appears 
only  in  coffers  of  the 
Early  English  period. 

The  earliest  instance 
of  carving  more  fre- 
quently takes  the  form 
of  an  arcade,  lightly 
incised,  or  else  of  geo- 
metrical wheels.  Ex- 
amples of  such  coffers 
may  be  seen  in  Graveney 
Church,  Kent  ;  Stoke 
D'Abernon  Church, 
Surrey ;  and  Clymping 

END  OF  THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  COFFER    Church,      SuSSCX.         A 
IN   SHERE   CHURCH,  SURREY,  SHOW-    ,  .r    ,  .  r 

ING  PROTECTIVE  CLAMPS  AND  PIN-  beautiful  specimen  ot  a 
HINGE  thirteenth-century  coffer 

formerly  existed  in  Rustington  Church,  Sussex,  which 
was  furthermore  ornamented  with  ironwork  in  bands. 
This,  however,  disappeared  during  the  fifties,  and 
lovers  of  such  relics  have  since  searched  for  it  in  vain. 
A  coffer  of  rough  make,  but  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
antiquaries,  exists  in  the  church  of  Heckfield,  Hants. 
It  is  of  the  peculiar  type  which  has  just  been  described, 
but  the  only  detail  it  possesses  in  the  way  of  carving  is 
a  moulding  of  very  early  design,  carved  at  the  bases  of 
the  ponderous  stiles.  There  is  a  money  slot  in  the 
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centre  of  the  lid,  and  the  matrices  of  the  hasps,  which 
have  now  disappeared,  show  them  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  Crusaders'  alms-chests 
which  were  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  every  church  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1199.  Considering  that  the 
Heckfield  coffer,  as  judged  by  what  one  may  call 
internal  evidence,  is  undoubtedly  of  thirteenth-century 
make,  and  apparently  belongs  to  the  earlier  part  of 
that  century,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  boxes  used  for  receiving 
alms  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fifth  Crusade.  And  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  probably  be  one  of  the  few 
examples  to  be  found  in  England  ;  for  after  the  death 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  interest  in  the  Crusades 
languished  in  this  country,  the  war  against  the 
Paynims  being  mainly  prosecuted  by  the  Franks. 
The  point  is  an  interesting  one,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Stoke  D'Abernon  coffer,  which  is  of  more 
ornate  character,  and  perhaps  some  few  years  later, 
also  has  the  slot  for  alms  in  the  lid. 

Many  coffers  and  chests,  from  early  down  to  very 
late  times,  were  provided  with  a  sort  of  shallow  tray, 
running  across  one  end,  and  close  beneath  the  lid. 
This  tray  was  sometimes  fitted  with  a  separate  lid  of 
its  own,  but  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  the  Stoke 
D'Abernon  example,  the  coffer  lid  itself  was  pierced 
with  a  slot  immediately  above  the  tray,  for  the  purpose 
of  dropping  money  directly  into  it.  I  have  known 
some  very  fair  judges  of  antique  oak  who  have  not 
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hesitated  to  say  that  this  tray  is  an  essentially  English 
feature  ;  but  this  statement  can  at  once  be  disproved 
by  reference  to  almost  any  of  the  specimens  contained 
in  Continental  museums.  The  tray  is  peculiar  to  no 
country,  being  found  in  chests  and  coffers  all  over  the 
Continent.  Neither  is  it  a  characteristic  of  any  parti- 
cular period,  but  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  want 
of  a  small  fixed  receptacle  for  money.  -  Instead  of  a 
tray,  the  money-box  is  sometimes  actually  a  small 
fixture  upon  the  floor  of  the  coffer,  as  in  the  beautiful 
painted  coffer  in  Newport  Church,  Essex.  This 
example,  which  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  not 
only  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  money-box,  a 
curious  secret  hiding-place  for  money,  but  the  painted 
subjects  inside  the  lid,  which  are  of  thirteenth-century 
date,  are  actually  executed  in  an  oil  medium,  thus 
conclusively  proving  that  oil-painting  was  practised  in 
England  by  monkish  artists  at  a  very  early  date. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  con- 
struction of  coffers  remained  very  much  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  period,  though  the  carved  embellish- 
ment became  more  elaborate.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  portion  of  the  century  that  chests  began  to  take 
the  form  of  framework  enclosing  a  multiplication  of 
panels.  Curiously  enough,  this  advance  in  construction 
was  actually  heralded  in  some  few  cases  by  the  carved 
decoration,  which  represents  on  the  surface  of  a  single 
coffer  panel  several  compartments  bearing  tracery  and 
enclosed  in  ornamental  borders — a  reversal  of  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution  characteristic  of  later  times. 
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An  example  of  this  peculiar  superficial  subdivision 
exists  in  the  coffer  in  Dersingham  Church,  Norfolk. 
Fine  specimens  of  chests  of  the  Decorated  period  may 
be  seen,  amongst 
other  places,  in 
St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's Church, 
Oxford  ;  Faver- 
sham  Church, 
Kent;  Haconby 
Church,  Lin- 
colnshire ;  Che- 
vington  Church, 
Suffolk  ;  Aln- 
wick  Church, 
Northumb  e  r- 
land  ;  and  Wath 
by  Ripon,  York- 
shire. 

The  Faver- 
sham  coffer  is,  in 
design,  perhaps 
the  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of 
its  kind  in  the 
country.  The 
decoration  of 
the  front  is  in  the 
form  of  an  arcade,  each  bay  being  filled  with  elaborate 
tracery.  The  main  arches  are  applied,  as  also  are  the 
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buttresses  which  support  them.  The  construction  of 
this  coffer — or,  at  least,  the  front  of  it,  for  the  sides  and 
back  have  been  villainously  restored  with  deal — heralds 
the  approaching  change  to  framed  panelling,  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
coffer  possesses  almost  identical  counterparts  in  Rain- 
ham  Church,  Kent,  and  St.  John's  Hospital,  Canter- 
bury, leaving  little  dobut  that  they  are  specimens  of 
Kentish  Gothic  work  produced  by  the  same  craftsman. 

The  coffers  at  Alnwick  and  Wath  exhibit  amongst 
their  decorative  carvings  representations  of  huntsmen 
blowing  horns  and  dogs  hunting  stags,  as  well  as  the 
usual  chimaeras  on  the  uprights.  In  the  Alnwick  coffer, 
however,  traceried  decoration  is  absent,  the  front  panel 
being  divided  into  three  longitudinal  compartments 
carved  with  the  subjects  before  mentioned. 

The  last-named  coffer  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
come  from  Jervaulx  Abbey,  but  it  is  extremely  probable, 
from  the  purely  secular  character  of  its  decoration,  that 
the  Alnwick  example  was  originally  intended  for  other 
than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Two  strange,  winged 
human-headed  figures  which  adorn  the  lower  tier  on 
the  front  panel  are  locally  said  to  represent  jesters, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  they  wear  the  hooded  tippet, 
or  liripipe,  as  it  was  anciently  called.  This  peculiar 
form  of  head-dress  was,  however,  commonly  worn  by 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  its  representation  gives  no 
indication  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  remarkable  similarity  in 
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their  decorative  handling,  that  the  Wath  and  Alnwick 
coffers,  as  well  as  a  slightly  later  specimen  at  Brance- 
peth,  emanated  from  the  same  workshop. 

A  particularly  fine  type  of  a  fourteenth-century  box, 
of  a  more  developed  type  than  those  just  mentioned, 
exists  in  Huttoft  Church,  Lincolnshire.  This,  though 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  coffer,  being  actually 
made  with  a  single  longitudinal  panel  in  front,  is 
divided  into  compartments  fitted  with  applied  decorated 
tracery,  separated  from  each  other  by  buttresses.  It 
is  evident 
that  the 
craftsman 
subsequently 
learnt  that 
the  decora- 
tion carved 
on  the  sur- 
face of  several 
panels  was 
a  truer  and 
more  satis- 
factory method  of  producing  precisely  the  same  effect. 

The  ornamentation  of  coffers  of  this  period  was  not 
confined  to  formal  architectural  design  alone,  for  we 
have  some  excellent  specimens  remaining  which  bear 
spirited  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  tilting  matches,  and  other  popular  amuse- 
ments. It  is  noticeable  that  in  these,  architectural 
details,  if  represented  at  all,  most  frequently  take  the 
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form  of  castellated  or  domestic  structures.  Although 
these  coffers  are  mainly  deposited  in  churches,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  their  original  use  was 
secular ;  they  may  have  been  the  depositories  of  the 
manor  court  rolls,  or  even  have  been  employed  in 
what  was  once  known  as  the  garderobe  chamber. 
Owing  to  their  exceeding  scarcity,  these  specimens  are 
generally  regarded  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
matter  as  of  foreign  production,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  tendency  of  the  unskilled  to  attribute  any  unusual 
type  which  they  cannot  quite  understand  to  a  Con- 
tinental origin.  Specimens  of  this  type  may  be  seen 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  Dublin  Museums, 
York  Cathedral,  and  Harty  Church,  Kent,  and  at 
least  one  example  exists  in  Belgium,  which  I  think  can 
be  referred  to  English  production. 

There  are  very  good  grounds  for  assigning  most  of 
these  so-called  tilting-chests  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Details  of  costume,  and  especially 
armour,  are  unerring  guides,  and  sufficiently  prove  this 
to  be  the  case.  What  is  termed  the  'pig-snouted 
bascinet '  appears  upon  the  figures  of  the  knights  in 
most  of  them,  and  this  form  of  headpiece,  as  well  as 
the  dagging  or  Vandyked  border,  which  appears  upon 
the  edges  of  the  long  sleeves,  are  mannerisms  peculiar 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

In  the  Musee  de  Cluny  in  Paris,  however,  are  two 
coffers  bearing  armed  figures,  which  belong  to  two 
different  dates.  The  first  exhibits  on  its  front  the 
figures  of  twelve  knights  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  standing 
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beneath  early  ogival  canopies.  The  lid,  which  is 
slightly  convex,  is  carved  with  a  variety  of  secular 
subjects,  jousting,  wrestling,  and  other  amusements 
being  represented.  This  coffer,  which  has  been  much 
restored,  has  been  assigned  by  the  highest  authorities 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  real 
origin  dates  probably  not  later  than  1300.  The  other 
Cluny  coffer  is  a  much  rougher ,  production.  The 
material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is  light  walnut,  and 
the  details  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  combatants 
on  its  front  show  it  to  be  of  a  date  not  anterior  to  1 500. 
The  lock  on  this  latter  coffer  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  hammered  ironwork,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  wood-carving  has  such  a  singularly  archaic 
appearance  that  it  induces  one  to  believe  that  the 
coffer  came  from  some  old-world  district  such  as 
Provence,  where  most  of  the  arts  remained  in  a  very 
backward  condition. 

The  English  tilting-chest  which  we  have  in  the 
vestry  of  York  Minster  is  actually  a  much  finer  specimen 
than  either  of  these  French  coffers,  and  still  retains 
traces  of  its  original  colouring  and  gilding.  This  piece 
deserves  most  careful  study  by  all  those  interested  in 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  representations  of 
the  various  phases  of  St.  George's  encounter  with  the 
dragon  carved  upon  the  front  are  executed  in  a 
remarkably  spirited  manner,  the  culminating-point  of 
the  decoration  being  the  huge  curved  form  of  the 
stricken  monster  which  appears  beneath  the  lock-plate. 

Though  possessing  striking  similarities  to  the  Dublin 
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and  South  Kensington  coffer  fronts  representing  the 
same  legend,  this  magnificent  piece  of  work,  which  is 
evidently  by  the  same  master-hand,  shows  much 
greater  power  of  design.  Forgeries  of  such  coffers 
as  we  have  just  treated  of  are  not  unknown,  but  though 
most  of  the  veritable  specimens  are  known  and  located, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discover  fresh  examples.  M.  Peyre,  who  lived  to  our 
own  time,  acquired  the  curious  little  Gothic  coffret 
carved  with  tilting  knights,  which  was  purchased  with 
the  rest  of  his  collection  for  the  nation,  and  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

During  the  Perpendicular  period  coffers  still  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  though  English  productions  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  exceedingly  scarce.  Indeed, 
traceried  boxes  of  national  work  of  that  period  are 
almost  as  rare  as  the  so-called  tilting  coffers,  of  which 
we  have  just  given  an  outline.  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  rarity  have  already  been  explained.  The 
'  strangers  artificers,'  as  they  were  then  termed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  made  their  ex- 
portations  to  this  country  so  seriously  felt  that 
Richard  III.,  partly  to  popularize  himself,  no  doubt, 
passed,  in  1483,  an  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
furniture  of  foreign  workmanship  under  severe  pains 
and  penalties.  Good  specimens  of  coffers  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period  exist  in  Brancepeth  Church,  Northumber- 
land, and  St.  Michael's  Church,  Coventry,  while  foreign 
examples  of  the  same  date  can  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  Minehead,  Somerset,  and  Southwold,  Suffolk. 
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A  very  beautiful  '  Flanders  chest '  was  formerly  in 
the  church  at  Guestling,  Sussex,  but  it  has  gone  the 
same  road  as  many  other  fine  relics  of  the  same  nature, 
and  the  visitor  to  Guestling  may  search  for  it  in  vain. 
An  excellent  wood-cut  in  Parker's  ' Glossary  of 
Architecture '  will  give  him  a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  ornate  piece. 

Though  '  Flanders  chests '  were  freely  imported 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  wre  must  not  necessarily 
attribute  to  every  specimen  which  bears  a  flamboyant 
twist  in  its  tracery  a  Continental  origin  :  English  east 
coast  productions  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries  often  approached  foreign  designs  in  man- 
nerism. Home  manufactures  may,  however,  usually 
be  detected  by  greater  boldness  in  their  design  and 
handling. 

It  is  singular  that  so  many  fine  early  coffers  should 
be  found  in  an  area  which,  roughly  speaking,  com- 
prises the  eastern  fringe  of  England.  Most  of  their 
characteristics  are  too  intensely  national  to  admit  of  a 
suspicion  that  these  coffers  were  imported  from  abroad, 
but  it  may  be  that  a  freer  intercourse  with  Continental 
traders,  and  the  educational  influence  which  contact 
with  skilled  foreign  labour  promoted,  tended  to  foster 
high-class  production  in  this  quarter.  In  medieval 
manuscripts  and  inventories  we  frequently  come  across 
the  words  *  trussing  chests,'  or  '  standards/  these  being 
the  contemporary  names  for  large  strong-boxes  which 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  weighty 
articles.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  medieval 
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coffers  are  provided  at  each  end  with  large  rings, 
which  are  sometimes  dependent  from  chains  or  bars  of 
iron.  When  required  for  journeys  a  pole  would  be 
passed  through  these  rings,  and  the  chest  would  thus 
be  slung  across  the  backs  of  two  mules.  This  feature 
may  be  seen  amongst  other  examples  in  the  treasure- 
chests  which  still  exist  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx  at 
Westminster.  At  Chichester,  too,  there  used  formerly 
to  be  an  early  chest  having  ends  clamped  in  the  form 
of  a  grille  and  fitted  with  transport  rings  of  this 
description.  This  interesting  relic  appeared  to  be 
locally  an  unconsidered  trifle,  and  was  not  treated  with 
the  care  that  it  deserved. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  usual  things  for  the  cofferer 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  collaborate  with  the  smith,  and 
many  splendid  examples  still  remain  to  testify  to  the 
success  attending  their  joint  efforts.  There  are  two 
semicircular  cope-chests  at  York  Minster  strapped 
about  with  a  sinuous  entanglement  of  iron  scrollwork 
in  which  the  summit  of  elaboration  may  be  said  to 
have  been  reached.  One  of  these  monsters  is  actually 
covered  next  the  wood  with  an  outer  skin  of  cuir 
bouilli  to  further  protect  its  precious  contents.  Both 
of  these  examples  probably  date  from  late  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Newport  relic,  the  construction  of  the 
coffer  became  triple-barrelled,  in  which  each  craftsman 
played  his  part.  A  remarkable  coffer,  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Durham,  but  is  now 
in  private  hands,  is  an  example  of  this  kind.  It  is 
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formed  of  massive  slabs  of  oak,  bound  together  with 
bands  of  wrought-iron  terminating  in  double  splays,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lid  being  painted  in  tempera  with 
a  mythical  subject  representing  a  combat  between  an 
armed  centaur  and  the  enemy  of  man.  Two  shields 
appear  on  each  side  of  these  figures,  the  charges  being 
those  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  and  the  arms 
of  the  d'Aungerville  family,  one  of  whom,  Richard  de 
Bury,  was  Bishop  of  Durham,  1333-1345.  It  is  probable 
that  this  coffer  is  one  of  two  which  are  mentioned  in 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  Bishop's  funeral,  and 
which  the  sacrist  claimed  as  his  right,  with  other  effects. 

The  Rockingham  Castle  chest,  well  known  from 
Parker's  well-executed  wood-cut  of  it,  also  comes  under 
this  category.  It  has  been  attributed  to  both  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  and  that  of  Edward  IV.,  the  latter  date  doubt- 
less having  been  conjectured  because  of  the  chest  dis- 
playing not  only  the  arms  of  England,  but  also  those  of 
William,  Lord  Hastings,  who  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  appointed  Constable  of  Rockingham  Castle 
for  his  lifetime.  In  spite  of  this  armorial  evidence, 
the  chest  would  seem,  from  certain  indications,  to  be 
somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

The  iron  furniture  or  fittings  of  medieval  coffers  is 
a  study  in  itself.  Even  when  the  pivot  hinge  was 
used  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  lids  of  coffers  were 
occasionally  crossed  with  bands  of  iron,  perhaps  lightly 
decorated  with  a  cross-hatched  pattern,  as  in  the  very 
early  Graveney  example.  Later  on  these  bands  were 
merely  extensions  of  the  hinges,  and  they  were  some- 
times carried  round  the  structure  so  as  completely  to 
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envelope  it.     A  coffer  in  Debenham  Church,  Suffolk, 
has  a  series  of  iron  bands,  nine  in  number,  on  its  lid, 
the  ends  of  which  are  fashioned  in  the  form  of  scroll- 
work and  conventional  leafwork.        In  the  chapel  of 
Haddon  Hall  is  also  a  coffer  of  immense  length  com- 
posed of  oak  slabs  at  least  i\  inches  thick,  the  lid  of 
which    is    further    strengthened     with 
bands  of  iron  decorated  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis.       This  coffer,    which  seems  but 
little  known,  should  be  examined  by  all 
interested  in  medieval  furniture.     Many 
works  have  been  written  and  illustrated 
on  the  subject  of  Haddon  Hall  and  its 
woodwork,   but  this  coffer,   which  was 
actually  one  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  Vernons,  has,  curiously  enough, 
despite    its    intense  interest,    remained 
unnoticed.       Besides    bearing  the    de- 
corative metal  strapwork  on  its  lid  and 
corners,    the  front   is  carved  with  the 
arms    of  the  Vernon  family,    enclosed 
in   sunk  circles  bordered  with  a  trefoil 
ornament.     The   corners  are  dove-tailed   together   in 
a  rather  obvious  manner,  which  suggests  a  date  about 
the  junction  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
but  the  shape  of  the  shields  points  to  an  earlier  date, 
rendering   it  somewhat  difficult  to  '  place '   the  piece 
with  accuracy. 

Very  few  of  the  original  locks  and  lock-plates  remain 
on  coffers  or  chests  constructed  previous  to  the  latter 
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half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mention  may  be  made, 
however,  of  a  few  notable  and  splendid  examples. 
The  painted  coffer  at  Newport  retains  its  original  lock 
and  lock-plate,  fastened  on  with  large  square-headed 
bolts,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  complete  example  of 
its  kind  now  remaining.  Original  locks  of  artistic 
design  and  fine  construction  also  remain  on  the  tilting- 
coffer  in  York  Minster,  and  the  elaborate  Renaissance 
chest  in  East  Dereham  Church,  Norfolk,  though  the 
former  appears  to  be,  and  the  latter  most  certainly  is, 
of  foreign  workmanship.  The  hasp  of  the  York 
coffer  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  a  favourite 
form  of  decoration  on  the  Continent,  whilst  the 
Dereham  lock-plate  is  a  typical  specimen  of  pierced 
Flemish  (or  French)  flamboyant  work. 

On  lock-plates  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  we  frequently  find  a  V-shaped  piece  of  metal, 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  surrounding 
the  keyhole.  This  V  piece  sometimes  splays  out  into 
a  leaf  ornament  or  other  decorative  form,  as  in  the 
York  coffer.  I  do  not  know  if  any  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  by  antiquaries  as  to  its  use  or  intention, 
but,  regarding  it  in  a  practical  light,  there  only  seems, 
to  me  at  least,  one  reasonable  explanation.  Artificial 
light  was  in  its  infancy  in  these  dark  ages,  and  the 
feeble  oil-lamps  which  made  some  apology  for  illumi- 
nating the  halls  and  dwellings  of  our  ancestors  were 
so  palpably  inefficient  that  the  ridge  of  metal  gave 
some  assistance  to  the  sense  of  touch  when  it  became 
necessary  to  open  the  coffer  or  chest  at  night-time. 
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Anyone  who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  fitting  a  key 
into  one  of  these  medieval  locks  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
winter's  dusk  will  realize  at  once  the  great  practical 
assistance  which  these  V-flanges  afford.  This  simple 
contrivance  was  fitted  to  the  locks  of  doors  as  well, 
and  the  feature  might  advantageously  be  revived  in 
these  modern  times  in  the  interests  of  those  who  for 
any  reason  ex- 
perience a  diffi- 
culty in  inducing 
their  latch-key  to 
perform  its  office. 

Of  plain,  iron- 
sheathed  or 
banded  coffers 
there  are  plenty 
remaining,  but  the 
probability  is  that 
the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  be- 
long to  a  period 
not  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. With  the  cessation  of  decorative  forms  in  their 
ironwork,  interest  in  these  productions  becomes  con- 
siderably curtailed. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  linen  and 

parchemin  panels  began  to  come  into  vogue  in  England, 

where    they    rapidly    supplanted    tracery    decoration. 

Linen-panelled  chests  are  still  fairly  easy  to  discover, 
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but  they  mainly  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
earlier  specimens  may  usually  be  detected  by  their 
more  weighty  method  of  construction.  Linen  and 
parchemin  panels  on  chests  are  always  enclosed  with 
framing.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  box  of  the 
coffer  construction  carved  with  either  of  these  decora- 
tions, nor  have  I  heard  of  one  from  other  antiquaries. 
Chests  with  linen  panel  fronts  are  to  be  met  with 
fairly  frequently  in  old  mansions  and  private  collec- 
tions, or  even  in  the  London  sale-rooms,  but  they  are 
not  often  to  be  seen  in  churches. 

Though  this  work  does  not  pretend  to  treat  at  all 
fully  on  foreign  methods  or  styles  and  their  inter- 
mediate variations,  it  is  expedient  to  notice  here  some 
peculiarities  connected  with  certain  articles  of  Conti- 
nental make.  The  first  instance  is  the  intersection  of 
stile-mouldings  —  i.e.,  the  crossing  of  the  raised 
members  at  the  corners  of  panel-framings,  something 
after  the  manner  of  what  is  now  known  as  an  Oxford 
frame.  It  is  certain  that  this  style  was  never  employed 
on  English-made  furniture,  though  it  was  extensively 
used  on  the  productions  of  France,  Flanders,  and 
parts  of  Germany.  Now,  international  differences  in 
linen  panelling  are  often  so  vague  that  if  the  mouldings 
on  the  pieces  are  only  of  ordinary  design,  it  is  difficult 
— nay,  almost  impossible — to  determine  their  source. 
Chests  or  cupboards  need  not  necessarily  be  of  foreign 
make,  even  if  they  are  furnished  with  German  iron 
fittings,  for  these  accessories  were  extensively  sent 
over  by  the  Hanseatic  League.  Directly,  however, 
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that  a  piece  exhibits  the  intersected  mouldings  which 
we  have  just  referred  to — no  matter  how  bluff  and 
simple  its  lines  may  be — it  may  safely  and  without  a 
doubt  be  assigned  to  a  Continental  source — that  is,  if 
the  piece  be  true ;  and  the  detection  of  this  detail  may 
occasionally  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  coming  to 
a  decision  as  to  the  nationality  of  debatable  linen- 
panelled  productions. 

Another  peculiarity  attaches  to  certain  German  and 
Flemish  chests,  and  has  led  to  the  ignorant  mutilation 
of  many  of  their  kind.  A  complete  and  typical 
specimen,  though  not  the  finest  of  its  class,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  1,750- 
1,869.  Chests  of  this  type  are  large  in  size,  and 
supported  on  rather  longer  legs  than  the  generality  of 
their  brethren.  The  panels  in  the  front  are  generally 
ornamented  with  parchemin  decoration,  and  those  in 
the  sides  with  the  linen  fold,  but  the  curious  feature 
which  has  been  alluded  to  is  a  sort  of  skirting,  veiling 
the  space  beneath  the  chest,  and  formed  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  upper  panels  and  their  dividing  stiles. 
This  skirting,  however,  was  only  formed  of  half-panels, 
descending  direct  on  to  the  floor,  without  any  base 
rail  whatever,  thus  giving  the  piece  an  appearance  of 
having  been  cut  down  and  shorn  of  several  inches  of 
its  original  height.  The  construction  of  this  detail  at 
the  base  is  faulty  in  the  extreme,  for  when  the  trenails, 
or  pegs,  which  held  these  depending  stiles  in  their 
place  became  loose,  the  skirting  gave  way  for  want  of 
proper  support,  and  dropped  out.  It  has,  however 
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frequently  happened  that  the  complete  piece  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  some  third-rate  dealer  or  inex- 
perienced amateur,  who,  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  object,  has  become  possessed  of 
the  insane  idea  that,  from  the  lack  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  bottom  panels,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  a  transom 
rail  at  the  base,  the  chest  must  necessarily  have  been 
sawn  down.  In  order,  therefore,  to  hide  what  the 
temporary  owner,  regarded  as  a  mutilation,  the  piece 
was  cunningly  deprived  of  these  tell-tale  demi-panels 
at  the  base  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
chest  elevated  on  rather  high  legs.  This  has  been 
done  in  dozens  of  cases,  but  once  the  trick  is  known 
the  evidence  of  the  mutilation  is  not  difficult  to  detect — 
viz.,  the  holes  in  the  front  transom  bar  for  the  trenails 
on  which  the  dwarf  stiles  of  the  skirting  hung ;  and 
the  only  explanation  of  them  and  the  accompanying 
grooves  for  the  missing  panels  is  obviously  that  which 
I  have  indicated.  The  purpose  of  this  skirting  may 
be  conjectured.  It  does  not  exist  at  the  sides,  but 
solely  in  the  front,  and  therefore  can  only  have  been 
intended  to  screen  any  articles,  such  as  shoes,  which 
might  be  thrust  beneath  the  chest  from  either  side. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  other  interpretation  of  so 
strange  a  feature.  Many  of  these  chests  exist  in  a 
complete  state,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have, 
either  by  design  or  accident,  lost  their  characteristic 
trait.  The  feature  of  a  front  skirting  is  not  unknown 
in  France,  but  the  chests  which  we  find  bearing  it  are 
nearly  all  German  or  Flemish.  To  recapitulate  :  If 
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any  reader  has  a  large  parchemin  panelled  chest  in  his 
possession  which  exhibits  mortise  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  transom  rail  corresponding  to  those 
above,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  piece — if 
genuine  —  once  possessed  such  a  skirting  at  its 
base,  and,  in  this  event,  it  was  certainly  not  made 
in  England. 

It  does  not  very  often  happen  that  the  linen  panels 
are  inserted  longitudinally,  and  it  is  really  rare  to  find 
pieces  of  antique  furniture  in  which  the  linen  fold 
occupies  that  position  exclusively.  A  curious  piece 
was  recently  sold  at  Christie's,  however,  which  had 
this  peculiarity.  It  had  three  small  drawers  at  its 
base,  with  a  box  above,  the  whole  front,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  ends,  being  panelled  in  this  peculiar  manner. 
From  the  circumstance  of  one  end  being  without 
decoration,  it  is  evident  that  the  piece  of  furniture  was 
intended  to  occupy  a  corner  position,  while  from  the 
manifest  signs  of  wear  on  the  lid  it  must  have  been 
used  as  a  seat,  and  most  probably  was  originally 
intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  ingle  nook,  where  it 
could  be  used  as  a  receptacle  and  as  a  rest.  The 
linen  fold  is  extremely  simple  in  character,  and 
might  have  belonged  to  any  country,  but  a  close 
observer  could  see  the  interlacing  mouldings,  to 
which  we  have  just  been  referring,  at  the  corners  of 
the  panels,  and  this  at  once  stamped  it  as  a  foreign 
production. 

Chests  during  medieval  times  were  often  provided 
with  wooden  bars  or  clamps  underneath,  in  order  to 
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give  increased  support  to  the  structure,  and  prevent 
bulging  under  excessive  weight.  We  find  this  feature 
more  often  on  Continental  productions,  but  I  am  unable 
to  say  it  was  altogether  a  foreign  one.  For  instance, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  at  Northampton,  there 
is  a  dome-topped  coffer  of  sixteenth-century  type,  with 
three  locks,  which  still  retains  its  clamps.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  clamps, 
being  detachable,  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  conjecture  that  most  chests  constructed 
with  framework  once  possessed  them. 


"k 

COFFER    IN     ST.     LAWRENCE'S    CHURCH,     EVESHAM,      SHOWING      DOVE- 
TAILING  AT   CORNERS,    COMMENCEMENT   OF   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 

The  construction  of  coffers  of  the  earlier  Gothic  type 
has  already  been  touched  upon.  With  regard  to  the 
later  examples,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  observe  that 
they  were  always  fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs 
or  trenails,  iron  only  being  used  for  hinges,  clamps, 
and  locks.  Dove-tailing,  which  was  practised  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  a  secret  form,  so 
as  to  give  strength  to  the  coffer  without  being  visible 
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from  the  outside,  in  late  Gothic  times  was  carried  out 
in  quite  an  open  manner.  A  series  of  small  fantailed 
mortises  interlocking  with  each  other  at  the  corners 
may  be  sometimes  seen  on  late  Gothic  coffers,  such  as 
that  in  the  church  at  Evesham.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  form  was  practised — at  any  rate 
in  England — before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


MEDALLION   HEAD   ON   PANELLING,   TEMP.    HENRY   VIII., 

SHOWING   CLASSIC   FORM   OF   HELMET  ADOPTED 

BY   CARVER   OF   THE   PERIOD 


CHAPTER  VIII 

COFFERS    AND    CHESTS    AFTER    THE    RENAISSANCE 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  roundel  or  medallion,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  chests  to  be  carved  with 
this  form  of  decoration  upon  their  front  panels,  while 
those  exhibiting  the  linen  fold  were  relegated  to  the 
ends.  English  chests  of  this  period  exhibiting  portrait 
medallions  are  not  very  frequently  met  with,  and  this 
feature  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  common 
form  of  decoration  in  France,  where  the  medallions 
and  portraits  sometimes  attain  a  very  large  size.  On 
the  finest  specimens  of  this  class,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  the  heads  would  appear  to  be  portraits 
of  the  members  of  the  family  who  commissioned 
the  piece  from  the  craftsman,  perhaps  more  or  less 
fancifully  treated,  but  on  commoner  examples  the  heads 
are  often  grotesque,  and  sometimes  hideously  ugly. 
In  common  with  the  designs  on  tapestry  and  other 
household  decorations,  helmets  and  body  armour,  when 
exhibited  on  these  figures,  take  the  Roman  form  after 
the  pseudo-classic  style  popular  during  the  Renais- 
sance, Chests  of  this  period  are  sometimes  provided 
with  a  singular  and  almost  unnecessary  feature — the 
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addition  of  a  dwarf  leg  or  foot  in  the  centre  of  the 
front. 

The  mouldings  at  the  edges  of  the  framework 
about  this  time  began  to  show  degeneration  from  the 
beautiful  Gothic  forms  which  had  hitherto  embellished 
furniture,  in  some  cases  being  carried  round  only  one 
or  two  sides  of  the  frame,  and  being  supplanted  in  the 
others  by  the  stop-chamfer.  When  the  ornamental 
strap-hinge  disappeared,  its  place  was  taken  by  the  two 
interlocking,  ring-headed  staples  driven  through  the 
wood,  and  having  their  ends  flattened  back.  The 
importation  of  '  Flanders  chests  '  still  continued  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Renaissance.  A  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  remains  in  East 
Dereham  Church,  Norfolk — probably  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  This  chest  is  elaborately 
buttressed,  and  its  panels  are  carved  with  female 
figures  habited  in  costume  and  head-dress  of  the  period, 
typifying  the  various  arts  and  crafts.  The  lock  is  a  most 
elaborate  piece  of  flamboyant  work  in  wrought-iron. 
The  chest  was  presented  to  the  church  in  1786  by  one 
Samuel  Rash,  who  has  recorded  an  amusing  fallacy  con- 
cerning its  history  on  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  lid.* 

*  '  As  a  token  of  Respect  towards  his  Native  Place,  Samuel 
Rash,  Esqre.,  on  the  ist  day  of  Jany.,  1786,  Presented  to  the  Church 
of  East  Dereham  THIS  CHEST  for  the  Purpose  of  keeping  together 
and  Preserving  the  Deeds,  Records,  and  other  Writings  belonging  to 
this  Parish.  Tradition  says  this  Curious  Chest  (and  lock)  is 
upwards  of  Four  Hundred  Years  Old,  was  taken  out  of  the  Ruins 
of  Buckenham  Castle,  and  many  Years  since  the  Property  of  the 
Noble  Family  of  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  supposed  to 
be  used  by  them  for  Depositing  their  Money  and  other  Valuables.' 
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From  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  figures  on  its  front 
and  sides  it  would  seem  probable  that  its  original  pur- 
pose was  connected  with  some  guild  or  fraternity  of 
craftsmen. 

A  curious  oak  coffer,  which  shows  the  lingering  of 
the  debased  style  of  Gothic,  exists  in  the  church 
of  Cottingham,  Northamptonshire.  This  receptacle, 
which  is  of  large  size,  stands  high  from  the  floor, 
the  front  being  supported  by  two  spandrels  incised 
with  a  conventional  rose  and  leaf.  The  front  panel 
is  carved  in  three  courses,  the  upper  and  middle  ones 
exhibiting  a  band  of  trefoil  ornament  resembling  the  so- 
called  Tudor  flower  and  the  sinuous  rose  trail  respec- 
tively, while  on  the  lower  tier,  which  is  divided  into 
compartments,  appear  the  Tudor  rose,  two  wheels  of 
Scandinavian  character,  and  a  geometrical  device  bear- 
ing some  likeness  to,  and  by  some  held  to  be,  the  spread- 
eagle,  the  cognizance  of  Spain.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
English  production,  and  may  possibly  date  from  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  Its  construction,  which  is  simply 
that  of  planks  butted  together  without  stiles,  the  taller 
ends  alone  resting  on  the  floor,  represents  a  change 
from  the  method  of  the  Gothic  craftsmen,  which  as 
truly  indicates  its  comparatively  late  origin  as  the 
debased  nature  of  the  design  carved  on  its  front. 

One  form  of  coffer  closely  associated  with  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  is  that  which  is  fitted  with  the 
dome-top  or  barrel-lid.  Such  pieces  are  almost  in- 
variably bound  with  iron  straps,  and  occasionally  con- 
structed of  some  lighter  wood  than  oak.  Made  rather 
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for  security  than  ornament,  these  massive  safes  are 
often  sheathed  in  a  perfect  network  of  iron  bands,  yet 
from  their  very  plainness  there  is  little  to  indicate  their 
proper  date,  except  such  character  as  may  be  found  in 
the  locks  and  hasps.  By  the  unskilled  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Norman  period — 
mainly  for  no  better  reason  than  that,  in  common  with 
the  arch  of  that  period,  they  are  round-topped.  At 
Minster,  in  Kent,  at  Northampton,  at  Letheringset,  in 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  English 
churches  where  these  round-topped  coffers  remain,  a 
vague  legend  will  be  found  to  exist  fathering  their 
origin  upon  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The 
coffers  at  Letheringset  and  Minster  have  their  lids 
formed  from  the  solid  half  of  a  tree — a  cheap,  easy, 
and  very  efficient  method  of  closing  a  receptacle,  and 
one  from  which  the  modern  term  '  trunk '  is  actually 
believed  by  some  to  be  derived.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, such  scanty  evidences  as  the  fittings  of  these 
relics  afford  point  to  a  much  later  period.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  coffers  of  this  kind  may  have  been  in  use 
during  Norman  times,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  contemporary  evidence.  The 
massive  round-topped  coffer  at  Rockingham  Castle, 
which  is  reputed — from  what  evidence  I  know  not — to 
belong  to  the  time  of  John,  presents  certain  unusual 
features  in  its  construction  which  seem  to  point  to  a 
remote  period  ;  but  here,  again,  the  fashion  of  its  hasps 
hardly  bears  out  the  theory  of  so  great  an  age.  In  the 
case  of  the  barrel-lid  coffer  known  as  *  King  Edward's 
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travelling  chest,7  in  the  Pyx  Chapel,  Westminster,  some 
curious  details  may  be  observed  which  would  seem  to 
the  critical  eye  to  point  to  a  more  remote  period  than 
that  of  the  Renaissance.  These  are  the  ringed  attach- 
ments to  facilitate  removal  by  mules  (which  are  in 
themselves  a  very  early  feature),  and  the  small  pro- 
jecting buttons  to  its  central  hasps.  A  round-topped 
coffer  at  Tempsford  Church,  Bedfordshire,  has  hasps 
of  precisely  the  same  character,  but  this  specimen  only 
opens  at  its  centre,  the  movable  lid  measuring  about 
a  third  of  its  length.  The  lock  plate  also  displays 
remains  of  Gothic  scrollwork  in  wrought-iron,  similar 
to  the  feature  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Pyx 
Chapel  coffer  is  interesting  from  its  being  possibly  a 
receptacle  made  to  replace  one  which  was  previously 
injured  or  destroyed  during  the  Great  Robbery  in 
1303,  but  its  actual  date  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
debatable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  relic,  like 
the  Tempsford  example,  belongs  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  generality  of  our  barrel -lidded  coffers  now  re- 
maining. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  date 
some  specimens  of  this  type  with  accuracy  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sixteenth  century.  Mention  may  be  made 
of  two  such — viz.,  the  huge  iron-sheathed  coffer  in  the 
Castle  Buttery,  Durham,  which  has  been  indubitably 
proved  to  be  that  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  contain  the  crumbling  remains 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  a  considerably  smaller  example  in 
Faversham  Church,  Kent,  which  was  actually  left  by 
the  will  of  one  Henry  Rate  in  1533  'to  keep  jewels 
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and  plate  in.'  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Norman  example  at  Minster,  is  constructed  of  some 
soft  wood,  and  is  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Among  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  iron-bound  coffers, 
notice  should  be  taken  of  a  remarkable  specimen  in 
Louth  Church,  Lincolnshire.  The  bottom  of  this 
strong-box  is  formed  of  an  immensely  thick  slab  of 
oak,  which  was  at  one  time  embedded  in  the  floor, 
thus  frustrating  effectually  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
coffer  from  its  proper  resting-place. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  inlay  was  em- 
ployed lavishly  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  the  more 
sumptuous  pieces  of  furniture,  but,  as  we  would  expect 
from  the  Italian  models  which  they  followed,  the  form 
of  the  objects  to  which  the  inlay  was  applied  was  flat 
and  wanting  in  contour.  In  Elizabeth's  time  inlay  was 
applied  to  chests  and  cabinets  as  supplemental  to  the 
fine  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  the  carving.  The 
mouldings  of  the  Elizabethan  period  are  frequently 
very  broad  and  embellished  with  jewelwork  ;  the 
panels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  smaller  than 
those  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  giving  great  richness 
of  effect.  The  uprights  in  fine  chests  of  this  period 
are  often  carved  with  caryatides,  or  sometimes  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  trusses  decorated  with  a  leaf  ornament. 
More  often  than  not  the  form  which  these  caryatides 
took  did  not  follow  the  graceful  classic  lines  of  the 
pure  Italian  style,  frequently  assuming  the  appearance 
of  savages,  or  '  sylvan  men/  as  they  were  called.  On 
some  of  the  most  elaborate  specimens  these  figures 
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were  often  somewhat  rudely  sculptured,  even  when 
placed  in  conjunction  with  the  very  finest  of  inlay  and 
strap  ornament.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with 
pieces  in  which  the  Italian  influence  is  stronger  and 
truer,  such  specimens  possessing  caryatides  finely 
modelled,  as  in  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  chest  depicted 
on  page  146.  This  interesting  example  shows  so  pro- 
nounced a  Southern  character  that  its  origin  would  be 
unhesitatingly  assigned  by  many  to  the  Italian  States; 
but,  in  spite  of  its  ironwork,  which  smacks  of  an 
Austro-Germanic  source,  and  the  ultra-classic  details 
of  its  carving  generally,  I  believe  it  to  be  mainly  a 
home  production.  That  the  craftsman  who  fashioned 
it  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  traditions  of  Italy 
there  is  every  evidence,  but  the  difference  between 
such  pieces  as  this  and  the  more  strictly  national 
productions  of  the  late  sixteenth  century  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  one  craftsman 
had  travelled  far  afield  and  profited  by  his  investiga- 
tion, while  the  other  received  his  impressions  of  classic 
art  at  third  hand.  While  admitting  the  difficulty  of 
absolutely  classifying  so  debatable  a  piece,  there  seems 
to  be  a  character  about  the  figures  of  the  virtues 
carved  on  the  recessed  panels  which  savours  more  of 
English  handiwork  than  of  Italian,  while  the  existence 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  may  supply  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery  of  the  ironwork.  A  nice  detail  may  be 
observed  in  the  central  caryatid,  whose  arms  are  un- 
folded to  accommodate  the  introduction  of  a  keyhole. 
Chests  produced  during  the  Elizabethan  period  are 
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frequently  constructed  of  three  or  four  different  kinds 
of  wood,  oak  and  chestnut  in  the  framework  being 
associated  with  holly,  walnut,  and  elm  in  the  surface 
decoration.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  caryatides 
which  decorate  the  chest  front  are  themselves  formed 
of  the  lighter  material,  but  these  instances  are  rare. 
Inlay  upon  the  panels  usually  took  the  form  of  an 
interlaced  geometrical  strap,  or  more  rarely  of  sprays 
of  conventional  flowers  somewhat  resembling  pinks. 
They  were  also  frequently  adorned  with  a  series  of 
little  views  representing  elevations  of  buildings  which 
popular  fancy  nowadays  asserts  to  be  Nonsuch  House, 
but  which  might  possibly  be  the  more  recent  Palace  of 
Theobald's  or  some  other  noble  seat.*  Some  superb 
specimens  of  these  types  are  in  the  possession  of 
Ernest  Crofts,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  General  Sir  Coleridge  Grove,  K.C.B.  ;  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  J.  J.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Albans  ;  and 

*  The  extraordinary  building  known  as  Nonsuch  House  was 
erected  near  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  a  century  remained  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Its 
name  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  fantastic  character  of  its 
magnificence ;  but,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  storied  turrets 
flanking  its  corners  certainly  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  palaces  which  appear  upon  certain  inlaid  chests  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  work.  Nonsuch  House,  which 
was  the  most  favoured  residence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  retained  a 
moderate  amount  of  royal  favour  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns, 
but  was  eventually  demolished  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  No  vestige  of  the  building 
now  remains,  but  engravings  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Braun  and  Hohen- 
burg's  <  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum  '  and  Speed's  '  Theatre  of  Great 
Britain/ 
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Sydney  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Putney  Hill.  Every  one  of 
these  examples  is  essentially  English  in  all  its  charac- 
teristics. Mr.  Crofts'  chest  in  particular  should  be 
commented  upon.  It  is  a  fine  piece,  having  its  front 
decorated  with  caryatides,  and  exhibiting  most  of  the 
usual  Elizabethan  details.  The  long  drawer,  however, 
at  its  base,  indicates  a  later  period.  The  inlaid  views 
of  buildings  which  are  pictured  beneath  the  depressed 
arches  also  show,  on  close  examination,  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  rusticated  architecture  —  a  fashion 
which  came  into  vogue  after  Elizabeth's  time.  Finally, 
on  the  top  rail,  beneath  the  lid,  one  can  discern  the 
inlaid  inscription  'A  1653  D' — a  date  one  is  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  severe  plainness  of  the  Puritan 
period.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  chest  possesses 
two  hiding-places. 

In  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lichfield,  immediately  op- 
posite the  historic  birthplace  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
are  two  Elizabethan  chests,  one  of  them  a  superb 
carved  and  inlaid  production,  as  fine  a  thing  of  its 
kind  as  can  be  seen.  A  more  elaborate  example,  and 
one  which  evidently  exhibits  the  skill  of  a  very  up-to- 
date  craftsman,  may  be  seen  in  the  north  transept  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  St.  Mary  Overie.  This  supremely 
sumptuous  and  beautiful  piece,  though  perhaps  of  no 
later  date  than  the  Lichfield  chest,  is  much  more 
advanced  in  design,  exhibiting  the  finest  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  later  Renaissance,  and  being, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  ahead  of  its  time.  It  is  of 
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grand  dimensions,  having  three  small  drawers  at  the 
base,  the  structure  above  bearing  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned pilasters  and  pediments  as  well  as  window- 
shaped  panels,  around  which  the  surface  of  the  wood- 


DEVICE      AND     INITIALS     ON     LID     OF     THE      SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
MUNIMENT  CHEST   IN   ST.   SAVIOUR'S  CHURCH,  SOUTHWARK 

work  is  marked  with  squares  to  resemble  masonry.* 
The  strapwork  on   the  frieze  and  the    bases   of  the 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  three  drawers  are  additions 
of  a  later  date,  being  merely  fronted  with  the  inlaid  surface,  which 
was  cut  out  from  the  plinth  of  the  chest  for  their  reception.  The 
sides  and  back,  as  well  as  the  edge  mouldings  round  their  front,  are 
merely  of  common  deal. 
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pilasters  is  both  delicate  and  elaborate,  while  the  flat 
surfaces  are  inlaid  with  floral  emblems  and  coats  of 
arms.  As  an  architectural  piece  this  chest,  which 
seems  little  known,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  amidst  the  inlaid  strap  work  on 
the  lid  are  the  initials  H.  H.  O.,  connected  with  a 
geometrical  guild  mark,  being  those  of  the  donor, 
Hugh  Offley,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1588,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Harding.  Hugh  Offley  was  a  city  merchant, 
who  was  Master  of  the  Leather-sellers'  Company  in 
1577-1578,  and  again  in  1584-1585,  afterwards  becom- 
ing Alderman  and  Sheriff.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
munificence,  even  for  a  London  merchant.  '  His  dona- 
tion of  "one  gilt  standing  cup  with  cover"  weighing 
42^  ounces  is  recorded  in  Liber  Curtes,  p.  298,  under 
date  8  August,  1578.'  Shortly  before  his  elevation  to 
the  Shrievalty  he  '"set  forth,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
costly  show  of  Prince  Arthur  with  his  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,"  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Mile  End  Green.'*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Offley  gave  the  chest  to  mark  the  year  of  his  tenure 
of  office,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  placed  in 
the  church  less  than  fifty  years  after  Prior  Linsted 
surrendered  the  establishment  to  Henry  VIII. — a 
singular  fact  when  one  considers  its  relatively  late 
character.  In  an  early  part  of  Chapter  IV.  mention 
was  made  of  an  inlaid  classic  panel,  dated  1569,  which 
exists  in  the  Cross  Keys  Hotel  at  Saffron  Walden. 

*  f  History  of  the  Leather-sellers'  Company,'  by  William  Henry 
Black,  F.S.A.,  1887. 
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The  chest  at  St.  Saviour's  and  this  panel  should  be 
compared,  and  may  be  adduced  as  instances  of  what 
peculiarly  advanced  work  was  being  carried  out  by  the 
more  progressive  craftsmen  side  by  side  with  the  old 
types. 

Inlaid  articles  of  furniture  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
are  now  so  much  sought  after  that  many  really  excel- 
lent and  genuine  plain  chests,  as  well  as  other  articles, 
are  frequently  spoilt  by  modern  inlay,  barbarously 
added  'to  meet  the  demand/  It  rarely  happens, 
though,  that  these  doctored  pieces  succeed  in  deceiving 
the  practised  eye. 

One  may  occasionally  meet  with  panelled  chests 
bearing  grotesquely-carved  heads,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  productions  of  the  early  Renaissance,  which 
do  not,  however,  actually  belong  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many 
good  judges  have  been  deceived  by  this  fanciful  re- 
semblance, and  at  least  one  chest  of  this  type  may  be 
found  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 
Along  the  top  rail  of  these  chests  is  invariably  incised 
some  such  inscription  as  '  FERE  GOD/  or  '  GIVE  TO  THE 
FOR  FOR  THE  LORD  SAKE,'  that  in  the  Kensington 
Museum  exhibiting  the  legend  :  '  FERE  GOD  •%•  LOVE 
GOD  HK'  The  portrait  panels  (if  these  distorted 
carvings  can  be  so  termed)  are  generally  alternated 
with  others  carved  with  a  leaf  or  flower  of  unknown 
variety,  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  con- 
*  No.  833,  1898, 
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ventional  representations  in  vogue  during  the  reigns  of 
the  last  Henrys.  Evidences  of  their  later  origin  may 
be  detected  in  the  shape  of  the  lettering  appearing 
on  them,  the  degeneracy  of  their  mouldings,  the  weak, 
imitative  character  of  the  heads,  and  lastly,  but  not 
least,  in  the  fact  that  these  grotesque  representations 
are  not  enclosed  in  medallions,  but  merely  surrounded 
by  a  square  roughly  incised  on  the  surface  of  the 
panels.  I  have  studied  with  interest  a  good  many 
of  these  chests,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  their  origin  to  a  limited  area  in 
the  West  of  England.  They  all  bear  evidences  of  the 
same  individuality  in  mannerism,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  proceeded  from  the  work- 
shop of  some  seventeenth-century  craftsman,  who 
clung  to  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  style,  from  which 
he  was  unable  entirely  to  free  himself. 

Chests  of  an  architectural  type,  both  as  regards 
design  and  inlaid  embellishment,  were  very  much  in 
vogue  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  inlaid  views 
of  mansions,  such  as  Nonsuch  House,  were  also  per- 
petuated, these  being  mere  elevations  and  not  perspec- 
tive views,  as  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  of  the  second 
Charles's  reign.  Such  chests  are  for  the  most  part 
indifferent  in  construction  and  design,  and  not  to  be 
compared  in  any  way  with  the  magnificent  earlier 
example  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  South wark.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  Eliza- 
bethan chest,  decorated  with  caryatides  and  inlay,  and 
a  similar  article  of  fine  quality  produced  about  the 
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middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  a  narrow 
inspection  will  occasionally  discover  slight  indications 
of  changes  in  the  architectural  style  of  these  buildings, 
fanciful  as  they  are.  A  certain  amount  of  floral 
embellishment,  by  means  of  inlay,  continued  to  be 
carried  out,  though  this  latter  form  of  decoration  was 
not  practised  so  frequently  as  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

Chests  of  the  Stuart  period  mainly  followed  the 
lines  of  their  Elizabethan  predecessors,  but  with  this 
exception — the  mouldings  were  reduced  in  size,  and 
the  outline,  as  well  as  the  light  and  shade  effect,  was 
consequently  less  rich,  whilst  the  carved  decoration, 
such  as  strapwork,  was  of  poorer  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  panels  themselves  were  often  subdivided 
or  quartered  up,  as  in  Elizabethan  times,  but  the 
moulding  shows  a  poverty  of  design  compared  with 
earlier  work. 

The  Kilburne  chest,  which  is  dealt  with  very  fully 
in  the  chapter  on  '  Vicissitudes  of  Old  Furniture,'  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  type  of  chest  which  was 
in  use  during  the  Stuart  times,  and  which  bore  a  fanci- 
ful resemblance  to  work  produced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  An  illustration  of  the  simpler 
methods  employed  in  the  decoration  of  chests  during 
the  Stuart  period  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  familiar  classic  arch  which  adorns  their  panels.  In 
Elizabethan  times  these  arches  were  built  up  piece  by 
piece — plinth,  pilaster,  capital,  and  arch — as  in  an  actual 
building,  whereas  the  corresponding  decoration  in 
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Charles  I.'s  time  was  generally  merely  incised  into  the 
panel,  producing  a  shallow  effect,  with  infinitely  less 
light  and  shade  than  its  prototype. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  chests  fashioned  about 
Charles  I.'s  time  have  architectural  fronts,  '  built  up,' 
as  it  were,  plain,  with  but  little  surface  carving,  and 
possessing  a  well-proportioned  classic  simplicity  which 
is  very  picturesque  and  pleasing,  being  dearer,  in  fact, 
to  brethren  of  the  brush  than  many  of  the  more 
elaborately-embroidered  productions.  Mr.  E.  Barry, 
of  Ockwells  Manor,  possesses  a  fine  chest  of  this 
character,  bearing  on  its  top  rail  the  inscription 
'  16  E.W.  47,'  the  year  being  that  in  which  the  capture 
of  Charles  was  effected  by  Cornet  Joyce.  A  variation 
from  the  carved  ornamentation  of  this  period  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  plain  panelled  boxes  which  crop 
up  in  the  Midlands,  and  which  occasionally  bear  the 
initials  '  C.R.,'  accompanied  by  a  date  or  by  the  royal 
crown,  studded  in  brass  or  gilt  headed  nails,  in  the  top 
transom. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  that  the 
decline  in  the  general  methods  of  construction  some- 
times led  to  the  abandonment  of  panelling  in  the  ends 
and  backs  of  chests,  plain  flat  boards  being  substituted 
for  the  framework  of  joinery  filled  with  panels.  This 
was  but  one  way  of  saving  a  little  trouble  at  the 
expense  of  niceness  of  construction.  Some  of  the 
productions  of  even  as  early  a  time  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  have  excellently  carved  fronts,  while  the  ends 
and  back  are  merely  a  rough  fitting  of  plain  boards. 
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As  the  century  advanced  this  method  became  in- 
creasingly common.  Such  chests  as  exhibit  this 
debasement  are  scarcely  ever  of  the  same  value  as 
their  more  elaborately-constructed  contemporaries. 

Bible  boxes  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  but,  whether  decorated  or  not,  they 
almost,  without  exception,  show  a  return  to  an  early 
peculiarity.  The  front  edge  of  the  lid  is  brought  flush, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  surface  of  the  box,  and  does  not 
project  as  at  the  sides.  During  the  Cromwellian 
period,  naturally,  a  great  curtailment  took  place  in 
the  decoration  of  chests,  many  of  them  being  of  a 
very  severe  type,  and  showing  a  great  lack  of  origin- 
ality. Some  good  pieces,  however,  exhibiting  simplicity 
of  design  and  decoration,  were  produced. 

In  Waltham  Abbey  is  a  muniment  chest,  probably 
dating  from  the  early  years  of  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
which  exhibits  some  decorative  panelling  and  the 
initials  '  E.  W.,'  which  is  an  excellent  and  graceful 
specimen  of  its  kind. 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  custom, 
in  medieval  times,  of  using  chests  as  seats.  This 
practice  still  continued  in  later  times.  Richard  Crom- 
well, who  possessed  a  chest  full  of  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation and  protestations  of  fidelity  from  municipal 
corporations  and  influential  families,  often  used  to 
remark  facetiously,  after  his  retirement,  when  seated 
on  his  chest,  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  most  men  in  England. 

The  geometrical   inlay  on   Elizabethan   chests  has 
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already  been  mentioned.  By  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  this  form  of  inlay  had  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  curiously  enough,  the  shape  of  the  panels 
themselves  assumed  more  or  less  complex  geometrical 
outlines.  The  chest,  too,  by  various  additions,  was 
rapidly  revolving  itself  into  the  modern  chest  of 
drawers.  Poorly-designed  trimmings,  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  connected  bulbs,  were  literally 
stuck  on,  adding  neither  to  the  strength  or  beauty  of 
the  structure.  The  styles  and  transoms  of  chests 
during  Charles  II.'s  reign  were  often  grooved,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Dutch  Renaissance,  though  we 
occasionally  find  instances  of  this  treatment  of  an 
earlier  date.  Such  chests  as  were  actually  used  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  valuables  became  the  plain 
strong-boxes,  such  as  we  see  in  some  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  City  churches.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
interesting  old  coffer  with  two  padlocks  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  near  London  Bridge,  bear- 
ing on  its  front  nothing  more  than  the  incised  legend  : 

'BRIDGE  WARD 

WITH  IN 

1674.' 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  muniment 
coffer  placed  in  Metropolitan  churches  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London.  Remembering  the  glorious  Gothic 
boxes  at  York,  Faversham,  Brancepeth,  Wath,  and 
many  another  place,  one  sighs  over  the  degenerate 
taste  of  the  Restoration.  Before  modern  banking 
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methods  were  established  such  coffers  as  that  at 
St.  Magnus  were  used  for  safeguarding  all  manner 
of  valuables,  and  were  much  in  request  by  such  well- 
to-do  people  as  Samuel  Pepys  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing (or  perchance  burying),  in  cases  of  emergency, 
their  gold,  their  papers,  their  wine,  or  even  their 
parmesan  cheese  in. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  lock-plate  on 
all  except  the  rougher  sort  of  chests  disappeared,  its 
place  being  occupied  by  a  small  decorative  escutcheon 
placed  over  the  keyhole.  Where  the  lock-plate  was 
retained  it  was  mostly  quite  flat,  and  presented  no 
striking  feature  of  interest. 

Very  rarely  one  comes  across  diminutive  models  of 
chests,  complete  in  every  detail,  but  measuring  only 
some  8  or  10  inches  in  length.  These  are  technically 
termed  '  'prentices*  pieces,'  and  are  supposed  to  be 
models  constructed  by  apprentices  to  the  '  coffering  ' 
industry  who  had  learned  their  craft  and  were  desirous 
of  having  a  portable  example  of  their  skill  to  exhibit 
when  in  search  of  employment.  Some  beautiful  little 
specimens  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  Steen  Castle 
Museum  at  Antwerp. 

Although  somewhat  away  from  the  subject  of  oak, 
the  cypress  or  camphor  chest  should  not  be  altogether 
overlooked.  Boxes  of  this  material  were  occasionally 
used  during  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fabrics  which  required  safeguarding  against 
the  attacks  of  moths.  In  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ' 
Gremio  mentions  as  having  placed 
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'  In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework ;' 

and  so  on.  These  boxes  were  mostly  ornamented 
with  poker  work — that  is,  with  designs  burnt  in  on  the 
surface  with  a  hot  iron,  the  royal  coat-of-arms,  ac- 
companied by  its  supporters,  being  frequently  depicted 
in  this  manner.  The  same  form  of  decoration  was 
largely  employed  throughout  Italy  at  an  earlier  date, 
and  the  custom  no  doubt  made  its  way  hither  from 
that  country,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken 
up  very  strongly  by  the  English  craftsmen. 


TREASURE  COFFER   IN   THE   PYX  CHAPEL,   WESTMINSTER,   SAID   TO 
HAVE   BELONGED   TO   EDWARD   III 


II 


CHAPTER  IX 

CUPBOARDS  AND  SIDEBOARDS 

THE  name  'cupboard'  is  rather  a  wide  term, 
embracing  the  armoire,  or  great  press,  the 
credence,  the  almery,  the  hutch,  the  court  and  livery 
cupboards,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  these  leading 
forms.  The  various  types  mostly  came  into  vogue 
during  successive  periods  as  developments  of  the 
primitive  form,  and  in  order  to  trace  these  develop- 
ments it  will  be  expedient  to  deal  with  each  type  con- 
secutively, commencing  with  the  earliest  known  type. 

It  is  not  in  England  that  we  must  look  for  the  oldest 
existing  specimens  of  medieval  cupboards.  Such 
armoires  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Aubazaine,  in  Correze, 
at  Bayeux,  and  Noyon,  no  longer  exist  in  our  own 
country.  Civil  war,  working  its  destruction  over  a 
small  area,  combined  with  the  corroding  nature  of  our 
climate,  has  in  every  instance  reduced  these  early 
works  of  art  to  dust.  There  are,  however,  still  remain- 
ing to  us  a  very  few  examples  of  English  armoires  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  finest  of  these,  which  is  in 
York  Minster,  is  a  huge  embattled  press  of  oak,  con- 
taining many  compartments  of  various  shapes  and 
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lengths.  The  cupboard  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
handsome  structure  reaches  from  the  floor  to  its  em- 
battled cornice,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  contain 
a  pastoral  staff.  The  armoire  is  still  equipped  with  its 
original  iron  locks  and  hinges,  the  latter  being  adorned 
with  a  series  of  rosettes  wrought  in  the  metal,  and 
terminating  in  fleurs-de-lis*  The  whole  structure  is 
probably  the  most  complete  English  example  of  a 
Gothic  cupboard  in  existence. 

There  are — or  were  until  recently — two  old  Gothic 
cupboards  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  though  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  that  at  York.  They  had 
remains  of  a  painted  diaper  pattern  and  wrought-iron 
hinges  of  fifteenth-century  workmanship,  while  one  of 
them  bore  the  initials  of  Thomas  Gondibour,  who  was 
Prior  of  the  abbey  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Ayles- 
bury,  Bucks,  is  the  remnant  of  an 
armoire  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
choristers'  surplices.  This  most 
interesting  fragment  is  formed  of 
heavy  baulks  of  oak  pegged  to- 

,1  •  i  i  i     SECTION     OF     MOULDING 

gether  in  the  usual  manner,  and      ON    THE    AYLESBURY 

has  along  the  top  a  fine  moulding       ARMOIRE 

of  bold  proportions.     The  front  evidently  at  one  time 

*  The  handles  and  plates  on  the  York  armoire  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character  as  many  others  which  appear  on  the  fittings  in  other 
parts  of  the  cathedral. 
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possessed  doors   or  shutters,  for  the  marks  of  hinges 
are  visible  on  the  uprights. 

The  reason  why  the  doors  of  so  many  receptacles  of 
the  pre- Reformation  period  have  disappeared  can  be 
easily  explained  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  foreign  examples  which  still  remain.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  thirteenth-century  armoire  at 
Noyon  the  painted  remains  of  figures  of  saints  are 
visible  on  its  shutters,  while  in  other  examples — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  upright  Flemish  cabinet  belonging 
to  Mr.  Barry,  of  Ock wells  Manor — the  side-panels  are 
elaborately  carved,  the  front  doors  being  now  mere 
plain  pieces  of  wood,  which  have  evidently  lost  their 
original  decoration  of  painted  figures. 

In  England  such  representations  as  escaped  the 
iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  Reformation  were  more 
summarily  dealt  with  during  the  Cromwellian  visita- 
tion, when  hundreds  of  such  '  Popish  images  and 
pictures '  were  destroyed  out  of  hand  by  the  zealous 
Puritans.  The  armoire,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a 
strong  receptacle  intended  for  the  safe  custody  of 
articles  of  value.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  chief 
interests  of  life  were  the  Church  and  the  calling  of  a 
soldier.  When  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  the 
armoire  was  doubtless  intended  to  contain  plate  and 
rich  vestments,  but  when  used  for  a  military  purpose  it 
would  no  doubt  constitute  in  itself  an  armoury  contain- 
ing the  soldier's  most  valuable  possession,  his  body 
armour.  There  is  an  old  Dutch  engraving  of  Charles  I. 
in  which  the  monarch's  armour  is  depicted  in  a  cup- 
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board  beside  him.  We  have,  moreover,  an  earlier 
piece  of  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  receipt  from  one 
Geoffrey  Poulin  for  certain  moneys  paid  to  him  for 
repairing,  in  1419,  the  armoire  of  the  Comte  de  Vertus 
and  supplying  the  same  with  a  new  key  for  the  better 
security  of  his  armour.* 

Though  we  have  such  a  scarcity  of  early  armoires 
in  England  to  refer  to  as  examples,  an  immense 
amount  of  information  may  be  derived  as  to  their 
form  and  decoration  from  studying  the  armoire-like 
cupboards  beneath  the  magnificent  oak  Watch  Gallery 
at  St.  Albans'  Abbey.  These  cupboards  have  an 
embattled  cornice  like  that  of  the  York  armoire,  which 
also  passes  round  the  finely-moulded  caps  of  the  pillars 
supporting  the  gallery  above,  their  shutters  or  doors 
being  ornamented  with  applied  Perpendicular  tracery, 
and  retaining  most  of  their  original  iron  fittings.  The 
Watch  Gallery  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  medieval  furnishing  occurs 
at  Norwich,  in  the  picturesque  old-world  building 
known  as  Strangers'  Hall.  The  early  history  of  this 
mansion  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
city  itself.  The  present  building,  which  is  erected  on 
the  foundations  of  an  earlier  one,  dates  in  great  part 
from  the  junction  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. At  that  time  it  was  inhabited  by  one  Thomas 

*  Parker's  '  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  This 
document  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  Char.,  No.  2,806). 
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Cawse,  a  mercer,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1495  and 
1503,  and  also  burgess  in  Parliament,  1489-1497,  after 
whose  death,  in  1509,  the  property  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Sotherton  family,  who  retained  it 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  During  the  occupation  of 
the  Sothertons  an  influx  of  foreigners  engaged  in  the 
wool  trade  into  the  town  took  place,  and  some  of 
these  '  strangers  artificers  '  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
mansion,  from  which  occupation  the  house  derived  its 
name. 

After  1 6 10,  in  which  year  the  Sothertons  sold  the 
property,  the  old  house  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, becoming  so  debased  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  to  be  used  as  a  common  ware- 
house. From  this  degradation  it  was  rescued,  in 
1899,  by  the  public  spirit  and  antiquarian  zeal  of 
Mr.  Leonard  G.  Bolingbroke,  a  Norwich  citizen,  who, 
with  the  greatest  taste  and  discrimination,  has  restored 
the  mansion  to  something  like  its  original  state. 

When  the  place  was  thus  acquired,  one  piece  of 
furniture  remained  which  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  house  for  a  period  of  about  four  centuries.  This 
is  a  large  oak  armoire  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms, 
which  is  of  such  a  size  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
it  was  made,  or  at  least  joined  together,  in  the  house. 
It  is  a  tall,  heavy  piece,  in  the  Flemish  style  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  furnished 
with  precisely  similar  handles  and  hinges  to  those 
which  we  find  the  Hanseatic  League  fitted  on  to 
so  many  presses  and  cupboards  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VIII.  Since  the  Continent  was  generally 
ahead  of  us  in  changes  of  style,  the  armoire  may  have 
been  made  during  the  latter  years  of  the  occupation 
of  Thomas  Cawse,  who,  as  a  mercer,  would  trade 
largely  with  the  Flemings.  It  was,  however,  more 
probably  constructed  for  one  Nicholas  Sotherton,  the 
first  tenant  of  the  family  of  that  name,  whose  initials 
and  merchant's  mark  appear  upon  various  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  building.  Few  such  instances 
can  be  found  in  our  own  country  of  furniture  remaining 
in  the  medieval  building  for  which  it  was  originally 
constructed  ;  and  this  instance  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  the  house  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
and  been  denuded  of  all  its  other  movable  contents. 
The  '  strong  chest '  at  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk,  the 
painted  Newport  coffer,  and  the  Bayeux  armoire,  are 
striking  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  mutability,  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  these  are  all  ecclesiastical 
pieces,  while  the  example  at  Strangers'  Hall  is  one 
made  for  a  domestic  residence. 

How  much  we  occasionally  owe  to  indifference  to 
antiquities  is  exemplified  here  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  Had  the  Strangers'  Hall,  instead  of  being 
neglected,  been  taken  in  hand  some  years  earlier,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  restored  in  the  abominable 
fashion  prevailing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  Flemish  armoire,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  details,  altered  or  swept  away  as  of  no 
consequence. 

The  credence  is  a  much  more  squat  piece  of  furni- 
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ture  than  the  armoire,  and  of  considerably  smaller  size. 
In  ecclesiastical  establishments  the  name  attached  to 
this  piece  of  furniture  sufficiently  indicates  its  purpose 
for  displaying  as  well  as  containing  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  church.  Domestic  credences,  however,  hint  at 
some  darker  meaning,  for  on  them  the  meats  were 
placed  to  be  carved,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  steward, 
or  taster,  to  eat  a  small  portion  of  each  joint  before  the 
lord  of  the  house  and  his  family  were  served,  and  thus 
to  safeguard  them  against  assassination  by  poison.* 
These  credences  were  provided  with  a  locker  for  the 
remains  of  food,  and  were  sometimes  built  up  at  the 
back  in  the  form  of  several  stories,  the  superstructure 
being  used  for  the  flagons  and  cups  for  the  wine, 
which  had  to  be  assayed  in  a  like  manner.  In  their 
expanded  form  they  became  known  by  the  distinctive 
name  of  '  court  cupboards.'  The  later  and  more  usual 
types  of  this  species  of  furniture  will  be  dealt  with 
later  on. 

It  is  probable  that  no  Gothic  cupboard  of  Eng- 
lish make  with  its  original  superstructure  now  re- 
mains to  us,  but  some  very  elaborate  productions  of 
French  and  Flemish  work  in  this  category  are  still 

*  That  the  office  mentioned  continued  in  some  instances  down  to 
a  comparatively  late  period  the  following  extract  from  Lord  Fairfax's 
'  Household  Regulations,'  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  sufficiently  testifies  :  '  Let  no  man  fill  beere  or  wine  but  the 
cupboard-keeper,  who  must  make  choice  of  his  glasses  or  cups  for 
the  company,  and  not  serve  them  hande  over  heade.  He  must  also 
know  which  be  for  beere  and  which  for  wine ;  for  it  were  a  foul  thing 
to  mix  tkem  together/ 
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in  existence.*  At  Ockwells  Manor  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  domestic  credence,  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  another 
example,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  of  St. 
Donat's  Castle,  Glamorganshire.  The  latter  possesses 
in  its  front  a  pierced  panel  of  Gothic  design,  to  admit 
air  to  the  food  within,  and  also  two  drawers  under- 
neath pierced  with  Gothic  perforations — being,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  furniture  with  drawers 
that  has  come  under  my  observation. 

In  the  great  hall  at  H addon  is  the  once-neglected 
remnant  of  a  fine  domestic  credence  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  doors  are 
embellished  with  the  broad,  flat,  delicate  mouldings 
usually  associated  with  the  Italian  taste  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  At  one  time  it  must  have  possessed 
pendants  after  the  Gothic  fashion,  though  these  have 

*  According  to  Parker,  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy  the  number  of 
shelves  in  a  buffet,  or  cupboard,  was  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the 
owner,  but  he  says  this  significance  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
in  England.  That,  however,  the  splendour  of  a  multiplication  of 
stages  or  shelves  was  a  fitting  attribute  of  dignity  we  have  plenty 
of  indirect  contemporary  evidence.  Stowe,  the  sixteenth-century 
chronicler,  in  his  description  of  the  festivities  accompanying  the 
wedding  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  with  Katherine 
of  Arragon,  notices  a  triangular  cupboard,  five  stages  high,  at  West- 
minster Hall,  set  with  plate  valued  at  £1,200.  Hall,  also  writing  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  mentions  a  great  cupboard  of  ten  stages  high 
standing  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  was  *  filled  with  gold  plate  most  marvellous  to  behold.'  The 
instances  recorded  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  magnificence  in  this  particular 
direction  are  numerous. 
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now  disappeared.  Late  fifteenth-century  cupboards, 
which  were  probably  used  as  credences,  also  exist  in 
the  churches  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  and  Minehead, 
Somersetshire,  the  former  being  given  by  the  Vicar, 
Thomas  Sudbury  (1461-1504),  and  the  other  being  a 
fine  piece  of  flamboyant  design,  which  suggests  the 
work  of  a  foreigner  residing  in  England.  The  Mine- 
head  cupboard,  like  Mr.  Williams'  piece,  possesses 
drawers,  but  its  original  iron  fittings  have  disappeared. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  decoration  of  credences 
or  hutches  is  not  confined  to  the  front  and  sides,  the 
back  also  being  carved  with  a  beauty  and  care  which 
suggest  that  the  piece  was  intended  to  stand  in  the 
centre  of  a  room. 

The  Minehead  cupboard  belongs  to  this  category. 
The  doors,  centre  panel,  and  drawers  in  its  front  ex- 
hibit some  elaborate  tracery  and  the  initials  '  J.  M.  C./ 
while  the  back  shows  panels  carved  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  traceried  windows,  and  two  shields, 
which  display  the  arms  of  England  and  France 
quarterly,  and  a  dolphin  between  three  mullets.  There 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  the  origin  of 
this  cupboard,  for  though  the  tracery,  as  well  as  a  lily 
pot  which  appears  on  one  door,  hints  at  the  work  of  a 
Flemish,  or  more  probably  a  French,  craftsman,  the 
shape  and  make  of  the  piece  are  undeniably  English, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  our  royal 
arms.  The  dolphin,  too,  is  not  the  device  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  as  that  Prince's  heraldic  fish  is 
differently  disposed,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
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mullets.  Considering  the  peculiarities  of  construction 
and  decoration,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
piece  was  built  in  England  at  the  workshop  of  a  master  - 
craftsman,  while  the  decorative  panels  were  carved  by  a 
foreign  workman  in  his  employ. 


LINEN-PANELLED  CREDENCE 
In  the  possession  of  Guy  F.  Laking,  Esq.,  M.V.O. 

Mr.  Guy  F.  Laking,  M.V.O. ,  the  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Armoury,  possesses  another  of  these  central 
cupboards,  a  small  English  piece  of  good  propor- 
tions, elevated  on  tall  legs  and  decorated  with  liaen 
panels  inserted  in  all  its  four  sides.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  that  these  credences  have  tops  made 
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from  a  lighter  wood  than  the  body  of  the  structure, 
but  through  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  such  tops  have  been  sometimes  condemned 
and  replaced  by  fresh  ones  of  oak.  The  known 
indifference  of  early  craftsmen  to  interpolations  of 
different  material  ought  to  prevent  such  vandalism 
as  this.  The  top  of  the  credence,  as  devoted  to  its 
original  use,  would  be  concealed  by  a  linen  cloth  or" 
other  napery,  and  its  construction  of  uniform  material 
would  be  of  little  consequence. 

In  the  case  of  one  fine  credence,  which  was  dis- 
covered during  recent  years  in  a  Suffolk  cottage,  the 
replacement  of  the  original  top  by  a  conformable  one 
of  oak  was  strongly  advocated  by  an  over-zealous 
restorer  to  whom  the  piece  was  entrusted  for  renova- 
tion. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  original  top,  of 
elm,  was  of  fine  colour,  and  scored  with  marks  for 
playing  the  old  game  of  'shuffle/  or  shovel-board,  but 
these  features  had  little  attraction  for  the  restorer,  who 
wished  to  make  a  'job'  of  the  piece,  and,  in  his  eyes, 
render  it  complete  ;  but,  fortunately,  his  proposal  was 
not  assented  to. 

Food  lockers  of  a  type  quite  dissimilar  from  the 
credence  were  also  in  use  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  nearly  every  case  these  may  be  known  by  the 
perforations,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  Gothic  windows, 
which  were  introduced  in  their  doors  and  sides.  These 
perforations  were  generally  backed  with  red  cloth, 
which,  while  it  excluded  dust,  admitted  air.  Traces 
of  this  cloth  and  its  attachments  may  still  be  found  on 
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the  inner  side  of  these  old  Gothic  food  lockers.  A 
maker  of  such  cupboards  lived  in  late  Gothic  times  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  his  productions,  which  are 
evidently  all  by  the  same  hand,  in  some  cases  are 
absolutely  identical  in  their  decoration.  One  of  these 
lockers  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  of 
St.  Donat's  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  to  whose  collec- 
tion we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  several  times,  and 
who  has  been  successful,  I  believe,  in  securing  no  less 
than  four  specimens  of  this  maker's  work.  The 
tracery  with  which  the  wood  is  pierced  is  so  late  in 
character  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  assign  a  date  to 
these  pieces,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  were  made 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  almery,  or  dole  cupboard,  is  usually  a  receptacle 
with  a  railed,  open  front,  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  designed  to  contain  gifts  of  bread  and  other 
necessaries  distributed  to  the  poor.  Many  of  these 
are  used  at  the  present  day,  and  probably  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  in  constant  use  has  contributed 
to  their  preservation.  In  a  Norman  recess  in  the 
south  transept  of  St.  Albans'  Abbey  Church  stand 
three  picturesque  old  almeries  in  which  temporarily  is 
deposited  the  bread  which  on  each  Sunday  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  of  the  city.*  They  are  quaint 
shallow  little  receptacles,  each  capable  of  holding 
about  a  dozen  small  loaves.  Their  fronts  are  fitted 
with  delicate  rails  through  which  comes  the  appetizing 

*  The  custom  is  said  to  have  been  kept  up  at  St.  Albans  for  three 
hundred  years. 
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odour  of  newly-baked   bread.       The  most  elaborate, 
which  may  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  carved 
with    strap    ornaments  and   further  embellished    with 
brackets.    The  hinges  are  of  the  '  cock's-head  '  pattern, 
so  called  from  their  bearing  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
a  crowing  cock.     The  door  of  this  almery,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  has  been  additionally  strength- 
ened by  inter-railing,  probably  during  Georgian  times— 
a  very  expressive  testimony  to  the  easy  honesty  which 
may  exist  even  where  church  doles  of  dry  bread  are 
concerned.      The    other  two  plainer  almeries  are  of 
later  make,  dating  from   the  time  of  Charles    II.,  to 
whose  reign  the  greater  part  of  the   railed   examples 
remaining  may  be  attributed.     A  finer  specimen  than 
either   of    the    St.    Albans    almeries    exists    in    the 
Calverley  Hotel  at  Tunbridge  Wells.     The  lower  part 
of  this  piece  is  enclosed  with  small  unpierced  doors, 
beautifully  inlaid  with  intricate  geometrical  patterns  in 
lighter  woods.     At  that  wonderfully   picturesque  old 
establishment,  Christ's    Hospital,  at  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, is  an  almery  which  combines  the  functions  of  a 
dole-cupboard  and  a  table.     This  is  a  truly  magnificent 
piece  of  furniture,  possessing  bulb-legs  surmounted  by 
pillar-caps  similar  in  outline  to  the  Dinton  and  Ken- 
sington examples  described  in  the  chapter  on  tables. 
It    is    really    part    of  the    furniture    designed   for  the 
hospital    in    its   early  years,    but   that   institution  was 
founded    in    1553,    and    the    almery -table,    which    is 
typically  Elizabethan  in  character,  can  scarcely  be  of 
quite  so  early  a  date  as  the  foundation.     An  almery  of 
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quite  a  different  description  exists  in  the  Parish  Church 
at  Coity,  Glamorganshire,  where  it  has  probably  ful- 
filled the  purpose  of  an  Easter  sepulchre  in  bygone 
days.  It  possesses  a  coped  and  crocketed  lid  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flowing  tracery,  while  the  front 
panels  are  carved  with  the  various  emblems  of  the 
Passion  in  medallions,  the  corners  of  which  are  fitted 
with  Gothic  spandrels.  In  spite  of  its  superficially 
early  appearance,  this  piece  probably  does  not  belong 
to  a  date  prior  to  Henry  VIII.'s  reign. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  a  large  substantial  press 
was  used  which  partook  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  armoire,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  species  of  furniture  into  the  court  cup- 
board, a  domestic  equipment  which  continued  in  vogue 
for  some  200  years.*  The  type  associated  with 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  is  flat  in  outline,  having  two 
large  doors  which  close  the  greater  portion  of  the 
structure,  while  above  these  the  space  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  compartments  furnished  with  small  square 
doors.  The  frame  panels  to  all  the  doors  are  usually 
carved  with  portrait  heads  enclosed  in  medallions,  and 
are  further  decorated  with  arabesques  in  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance.  Such  mouldings  as  these  cupboards 
possess  often  partake  of  a  Gothic  character,  showing 
that  the  older  style  had  not  entirely  died  out.  A  very 

*  The  De  Vere   cupboard   at   Castle  Hedingham,  described  in 
Chapter XVI.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  type,  semi-Gothic  in  character 
and  flat  in  outline.     It  probably  dates  from  about  the  junction  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
12 
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fine  specimen  of  this  description,  having  its  top  story 
further  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  with  its  original 
ironwork  intact,  was  discovered  in  a  cottage  near 
Watford  some  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Lawes-Wittewronge.  It  some- 
times happens  that  in  specimens  of  this  class  the  heads 
on  the  smaller  top  doors  project  considerably  in  relief, 
having  the  appearance  of  thrusting  themselves  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  panel.  If  such  pieces  as  bear 
this  peculiarity  are  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  wood  from  which  the  projecting  heads  are 
formed  has  been  applied  in  the  block  and  afterwards 
carved.  When  the  old  residence,  No.  7,  Delahay 
Street,  Westminster,  commonly  known  as  Judge 
Jeffreys'  House,  was  demolished  in  1892,  some  panels 
of  the  latter  description,  which  had  evidently  formed 
part  of  a  cupboard,  were  brought  under  notice.  The 
heads  in  this  case  wore  the  peculiar  flat  cap  with  cheek- 
pieces  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Holbein's  por- 
traits. A  very  good  example  of  this  application  of  the 
material  for  the  purpose  of  carving  the  mask  on  can  be 
seen  in  the  central  head  on  the  overmantel  of  the  oak 
room  (2,01 1,  1899),  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  interest- 
ing room  in  the  chapter  on  panelling. 

There  is  a  curious  cupboard,  exhibiting  decorative 
mouldings  of  the  style  in  vogue  during  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  at  Chetham's  College,  Manchester,  which  is  at 
first  sight  puzzling  to  those  who  do  not  know  its 
history.  The  piece  in  question,  a  large  press  of  oak, 
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with  paned  posts  at  the  corners,  was  originally  a  four- 
post  bedstead,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  one  Adam  Hulton,  whose  initials  appear 
upon  it.  The  accompanying  date  of  1655  was  added 
at  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  merchant,  Humphrey 
Chetham,  who  at  that  time  presented  the  relic  to  the 
college  to  accompany  his  endowment  for  the  purchase 
of  '  godly  books/  It  is  said  that  this  bedstead  was 
slept  in  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  during  his  mad 
descent  on  Lancashire  in  '  the  45.'  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  bedstead  into  a  cupboard  has  been  effected 
since  the  Pretender's  Rebellion,  but  at  what  date  we 
do  not  precisely  know.  At  the  present  it  remains  one 
of  those  strange,  nondescript  pieces  of  furniture  which 
result  from  a  good  article  being  spoiled. 

During  Elizabeth's  reign  a  modification  was  intro- 
duced into  the  flat,  upright  cupboard  of  her  father's 
reign,  which  then  became  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  court  cupboard.  The  upper  story  of  the  piece  was 
recessed,  having  a  ledge  on  which  articles  could  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  small  doors  when  closed.  The 
canopy  which  overhung  the  doors  was  supported  at 
each  end  by  detached  balusters,  which  frequently  took 
the  form  of  jewelled  bulbs.  Inside  the  moulded  canopy 
was  usually  a  small  space,  which,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  hiding-place,  being  a  feature  of  such 
common  occurrence,  was  nevertheless  in  some  measure 
a  place  of  concealment  for  small  articles.  In  some 
pieces  of  this  kind  the  large  cupboard  underneath  is 
dispensed  with  and  the  space  left  open,  so  that  any 
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articles  placed  on  the  base  would  be  exposed  to  view. 
The  upper  tier  of  lockers  would  in  this  case  be  sup- 
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ported  by  large  balusters  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
immediately  above.  Occasionally  instances  are  found 
where  the  top  story  possesses  but  one  compartment, 
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having  the  door  in  the  centre  and  the  sides  receding 
diagonally  to  the  back. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  R.  A.,  to  whose  ancestral  furniture 
we  have  already  referred,  owns  no  fewer  than  three 
exquisite  specimens  of  this  type  of  cupboard,  the  very 
finest  productions  of  their  kind.  The  melon-shaped 
baluster  and  black  and  white  inlay  are  common  features 
of  these  fine  pieces  of  furniture.  One  of  them,  more- 
over, possesses  on  its  drawer  that  graceful  reminiscence 
of  Gothic  art  the  running  grape-vine.  Another  richly 
carved  and  inlaid  cupboard  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  is  especially  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  a  low 
credence-shaped  cupboard  decorated  with  caryatides, 
and  bearing  the  inlaid  date  of  1626.  The  curious 
thing  about  this  cupboard  is  that,  while  its  details 
are  in  the  style  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  piece  are  late  Gothic  in 
character,  and  call  to  mind  the  Louth  and  Minehead 
hutches. 

An  exquisite  example  of  the  cupboard  with  faceted 
sides,  but  in  the  last  stage  of  worm  and  decay,  may 
perhaps  still  be  seen  in  the  gate-house  at  Rye  House. 
Two  excellent  specimens  of  the  varieties  of  Elizabethan 
court  cupboards  just  mentioned  exist  in  the  Calverley 
Hotel  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  earliest  being  a  superb 
specimen  of  the  finest  type,  with  capped  and  jewelled 
balusters,  the  stiles  beneath  the  canopy  having  carved 
trusses,  and  the  doors  being  inlaid  with  geometrical 
ornaments.  The  architectural  mouldings  on  the  large 
under  doors  are  specially  remarkable.  The  second  of 
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the  pieces  is  a  dwarf  court  cupboard  with  faceted 
sides,  the  canopy  being  supported  with  heavy  balusters 
and  the  doors  decorated  with  arches.  A  third  cup- 
board is  of  later  date  and  of  more  usual  type,  while 
the  almery  at  this  hotel  has  already  been  described. 
All  the  pieces  possess  their  original  drop-handles.  It 
is  curious  to  find  such  a  '  corner '  ot  old  oak  at  this 
very  classic-looking  hotel,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
pieces  such  as  these  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
most  unpromising  places.  No  record  has  been  pre- 
served as  to  how  they  came  to  their  present  abode, 
though  it  is  known  that  they  have  been  in  the  house 
ever  since  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
as  a  private  residence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  flat- 
fronted  oak  press  was  discontinued  when  the  court 
cupboard  came  into  vogue.  It  still  survived  for  the 
keeping  of  vestments  in  church  vestries  and  collegiate 
institutions.  The  Leicester  Hospital  at  Warwick  con- 
tains in  its  quaint  kitchen  a  huge  square  press  elevated 
on  squat  legs,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  come 
from  Kenilworth  Castle.  This  legend  may  be  true, 
though  other  oral  revelations  respecting  old  furniture 
in  the  Leicester  Hospital  may  be  more  doubtful.*  At 
the  Castle  Rising  Bede-houses,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  in  the  chapter  on  chairs,  the 
quaint  old  costume  of  the  inmates  is  kept  in  a  flat- 
fronted  oak  press  which  has  existed  in  the  dining-hall 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in  1615.  The 
*  See  account  of  the  so-called  '  Saxon  '  chair  in  Chapter  II. 
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press  has   oblong   top   panels,   carved  with  a  classic 
design,  and  cock's-head  hinges. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  some 
of  the  buffets  continued  to  adhere,  in  certain  respects, 
to  the  old  Gothic  method  of  construction,  inasmuch  as 
they  still  retained  the  upper  story  of  shelves,  built  up 
above  the  table  of  the  structure  for  the  reception  of 
cups  and  tankards.  A  dilapidated  example  of  this 
kind,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  remains  at  Rye  House,  has  the  upper 
shelf  supported  by  a  series  of  little  pillars,  the  cupboard 
underneath  having  two  doors  with  a  deeply-recessed 
panel  between  them.  In  Wales  this  upper  shelf  was 
retained  until  a  very  late  period,  and  cupboards  of  the 
late  oak  period  may  generally  be  safely  assumed  to 
have  come  from  the  Principality  or  its  borderland, 
where  they  still  go  by  the  name  of  '  tredarns.'  Such 
pieces,  instead  of  the  supporting  balusters,  usually  have 
a  turned  pendant  at  either  end  of  the  overhanging 
canopy.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  the  court 
cupboard  of  Elizabethan  and  later  times  that  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  the 
type  exhibits  would  be  tedious.  It  maybe  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  earlier  classic  specimens — that  is  to 
say,  those  of  Elizabeth's  time  and  of  the  first  years  of 
James  I.'s  reign — are  characterized  mainly  by  the 
enormous  size  of  the  jewelled  bulbs  which  adorn  the 
pillars  supporting  the  canopy,  by  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  both  their  strap  and  jewel  mouldings,  and 
by  the  small  size  of  the  panels  compared  with  the 
mouldings  with  which  they  are  framed. 
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So  excessively  deep  are  some  of  the  latter  that  the 
panel  itself  may  be  said  to  be  actually  recessed  between 
the  stiles.  Elizabethan  court  cupboards  decorated 
with  caryatides  are  rarely  met  with,  while  this  feature 
is  hardly  ever  found  in  subsequent  reigns. 

As  the  seventeenth  century  wore  on  a  singular  fact 
may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  court  cup- 
board. While  the  carved  details  and  ornamentation 
generally  became  debased,  the  outline  frequently  main- 
tained an  architectural  simplicity  which  is  very  pleasing. 
A  specimen  of  fine  work  of  this  sort  is  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Kingdon,  of  King's  Lynn,  which,  though  late  in 
character,  shows  what  could  be  accomplished  by  rely- 
ing simply  on  outline  and  form,  without  recourse  to 
surface-carving.  The  piece  in  question  is  a  court 
cupboard  of  very  black  oak,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, with  pillar  balusters  supporting  the  canopy  and 
geometrically-outlined  panels.  Its  purity  of  style,  com- 
bined with  the  lateness  of  character,  is  really  remarkable. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  little  iron  drop-handles,  which  formed  such  a  grace- 
ful accompaniment  to  articles  made  during  the  early 
Renaissance,  began  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  small 
wooden  knobs,  which  finally  developed  into  the  sub- 
stantial handles  identified  with  the  late  mahogany 
period.  The  use  of  the  cocks'-head  hinge  was  also 
forsaken,  cupboard  doors,  turning  on  plain  hinges  con- 
cealed from  the  front,  or  merely  on  vertical  pins. 

The  transition  of  the  court  cupboard  into  what  is 
now  known  as  the  chest  of  drawers  might  be  traced 
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without  difficulty.  The  chest  of  drawers  in  its  present 
form  was  unknown  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  in- 
corporating drawers  with  the  court  cupboard  was  the 
beginning  of  the  abandonment  of  the  canopied  recess, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  later 
form.  But  though  the  canopy  ceased  to  be  in  vogue 
about  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
many  of  the  chests  of  drawers  which  were  then  made 
still  retained  the  cupboard  underneath  which  was  part 
of  the  older  form.  In  fact,  although  the  canopy  was 
shed,  the  cupboard  remained  yet  awhile. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  prolific  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  pieces,  and  many  of  them  are  highly 
decorated,  being  inlaid  with  ivory,  ebony,  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  introduction  of  the  date  of  their  manu- 
facture on  an  ivory  plate  also  became  a  feature  of 
these  pieces,  dates  ranging  from  1659  to  1670  being 
of  usual  occurrence. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  inlay,  in 
quality,  is  mostly  very  far  below  that  which  adorned 
earlier  productions,  exhibiting  both  coarseness  of 
design  and  workmanship.  Apart  from  the  inlay,  the 
decoration  of  these  sideboards — for  so  they  may  be 
termed — consists  of  perspective  views,  and  ebonized 
roundels  and  jewel  ornaments  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  wood.^  In  fact,  there  is  a  general  decadence  in 
artistic  form  and  workmanship. 

*  The  return  to  the  roundel  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century 
is  worthy  of  remark.  This  feature  in  its  later  form  was,  however, 
applied,  instead  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  panel. 
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There  is  a  very  general  but  mistaken  notion  that 
the  pieces  just  mentioned  originally  came  from 
Holland,  and  many  people  who  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  old  oak  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
Dutch.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the 
truth.  The  Dutch  character,  which  is  so  observable 
in  them,  is  simply  an  echo  of  the  tastes  which 
Charles  II.  acquired  during  his  exile,  a  good  portion 
of  which  was  spent  in  the  Low  Countries,  It  is  some- 
times puzzling,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  to  find  work 
of  two  totally  distinct  types  carried  on  in  a  country  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Side  by  side  with  these  inlaid  pieces,  wearing  their 
Dutch  characteristics,  we  find  imitations,  sometimes 
very  coarse,  however,  of  the  early  seventeenth-century 
style  bearing  precisely  the  same  date,  but  this  is  only 
the  old  tale  of  the  previous  style  fighting  a  slow  but 
losing  battle  against  modern  innovation.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  sideboards  are  the  only  pieces 
of  furniture  of  the  time  which  exhibited  these 
apparently  foreign  characteristics  of  form  and  inlay. 
Chests  and  even  medicine  cupboards  are  to  be  found 
of  a  very  similar  type,  but  it  is  mainly  the  sideboards 
that  are  identified  with  this  particular  introduction  of  a 
foreign  element  in  design.  Articles  of  this  type — at 
least,  such  as  were  intended  to  be  placed  upon  the 
ground — were  elevated  upon  circular  feet  placed  slightly 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  stile,  and  now  known  from 
their  flattened  shape  as  onion  balls. 

During    the    reigns   which    closely   succeeded    the 
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Commonwealth  the  use  of  the  chest  of  drawers  be- 
came extended,  and  in  that  form  the  piece  began  to 
be  a  recognised  thing.  The  fronts  of  the  drawers  are 
generally  panelled  in  geometrical  forms,  the  edge 
mouldings  sometimes  containing  an  immense  number 
of  mitres.  In  one  piece  of  this  description,  which  the 
writer  heard  was  purchased  at  Winchester,  the  mould- 
ings on  the  fronts  of  the  drawers  exhibited  considerably 
over  a  century  and  a  half  of  mitres.  With  the  closing 
of  the  seventeenth  century  all  that  is  interesting 
regarding  cupboards  of  the  '  oak  period  '  vanishes. 
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CHAPTER  X 

VARIETIES    OF    THE    CUPBOARD  I    DRESSERS,    DESKS 

IN  old  inventories  and  specifications  we  find  the  term 
'  livery  cupboard '  frequently  employed.  This 
name  has  in  our  own  day  lost  all  significance,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  the  name  came  to  be  used, 
or,  indeed,  to  what  particular  class  of  article  it  was 
applied.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  pieces  of  furniture  referred  to  in  old  writings, 
owing  to  the  habit  prevalent  with  writers  of  giving  the 
generic  only  instead  of  the  specific  name,  though  the 
latter  would  be  perfectly  well  known  to  them.  Thus 
one  finds  them  speaking  of  '  cupboard  '  only  instead  of 
*  court  cupboard,'  { livery  cupboard,'  or  '  credence.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  true  character  of  a  piece  may  some- 
times be  ascertained  from  the  author's  description  of 
its  features,  although  it  is  not  defined  in  name. 

According  to  Parker,  livery  cupboards  were  pieces 
of  furniture  which  did  not  possess  '  the  little  ambries  of 
safes,'  and,  'instead  of  being  used  like  the  court  cup- 
board or  buffet  for  the  display  of  plate,  were  for  placing 
the  dishes  upon  as  they  were  brought  into  the  hall.' 
He  cites  the  contract  for  building  Hengrave  Hall, 
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Suffolk,  which  is  a  classic  authority,  and  in  which  it  is 
stated  :  '  Ye  cobards  they  be  made  ye  facyon  of  lieuery 
yt  is  wtoute  doors.'  If  this  correctly  describes  the 
livery  cupboard,  it  was  probably  merely  a  species  of 
sideboard  having  an  intermediate  shelf  resting  on 
carved  supports  and  acting  as  a  dumb  waiter  for  the 
disposal  of  the  dishes  and  plates.  A  fine  Elizabethan 
piece  answering  to  this  description  is  in  the  great  hall 
of  Christchurch  College,  Oxford. 

Another  much-used  article  of  furniture  in  old  times 
was  the  'dressor,'  or  dresser,  as  it  is  now  termed — a 
type  which  approximates  somewhat  to  the  credence. 
These  *  dressors  '  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  fitted  with 
little  shutters  or  doors  like  the  credence,  and  also 
possessed  a  superstructure  of  several  shelves,  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  their  prototype  is  that 
the  table  surmounting  the  cupboards  is  of  too  high  an 
elevation  for  the  purpose  of  carving  meats  upon,  and 
the  whole  structure  is  lighter  in  design  and  workman- 
ship. The  superstructure  referred  to  is  actually  but  a 
surviving  feature  of  the  old  storied  court  cupboard. 
In  making  these  latter  remarks  about  English-made 
articles,  I  must  confess  that  one  is  relying  o^  somewhat 
meagre  sources.  English  dressers  of  the  Perpendicular 
and  early  Renaissance  periods  bearing  the  superstruc- 
ture referred  to  are  practically  non  existent  in  our  own 
country,  though  I  have  heard  that  some  specimens  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen  amidst  the 
glorious  collection  of  antiques  gathered  there. 

Of  French   and  Flemish  contemporary  examples  a 
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good  many  still  remain,  and  these,  together  with  such 
MS.  illustrations  as  we  possess,  form  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  those  wonderful  pinnacled  'dressors,'  so 
richly  suggestive  of  ideas  of  old  Court  life,  which  the 
antiquary  and  collector  now  sigh  for  in  vain. 

The  collection  left  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
to  the  nation  contains  a  superb  three-storied  *  dressoir  ' 
of  walnut  in  the  French  flamboyant  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  Louvre  and  Cluny  collections  in 
Paris  afford  equally  wonderful  examples,  which  may 
be  studied  with  advantage. 

A  magnificent  and  almost  unique  specimen  of  a 
dresser  remains  in  the  solar  chamber  in  the  Neptune 
Inn,  F'ore  Street,  Ipswich,  but  it  is  a  fixture  embedded 
within  the  wall,  and  hence  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
province  of  fitted  furniture. 

The  dressers  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  distinctly 
different,  both  in  construction  and  outline,  from  the 
dressers  of  the  later  period  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  this 
species  of  furniture.  It  appears,  during  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  to  have  become  merged  into  the  buffet,  or 
sideboard,  and  not  to  have  reappeared — in  its  distinct 
character,  at  any  rate — before  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
when  its  features  were  totally  changed.  The  seven- 
teenth-century buffet  at  Rye  House,  with  its  upper 
shelf  supported  by  little  pillars,  which  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  types  which  can  be  mentioned. 
The  type  with  which  the  name  is  generally  associated 
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seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  presents  details, 
both  of  construction  and  moulding,  which  can  hardly 
be  assigned,  at  the  earliest,  to  a  period  prior  to  the 
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TEMP.    HENRY  VIII 

reign  of  Charles  II.  This  revival  in  outline  is  very 
similar  to  the  kitchen  dresser  of  the  present  day, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  movable  piece 
and  not  a  fixture,  and  that  it  is  a  much  more  elaborate 
article  of  furniture,  intended  for  the  living-room,  and 
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not  for  use  in  the  domestic  offices.  The  dresser  in 
this  form  is  a  table-like  structure,  measuring  some  6 
feet,  more  or  less,  in  length,  furnished  with  drawers 
and  supported  on  turned  legs.  The  drawers  are  fre- 
quently panelled  in  geometrical  outlines  and  fitted  with 
drop-handles.  Possessing  a  tall  upright  back,  which 
would  be  placed  against  the  wall,  this  dresser  would  be 
provided  with  shelves,  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  earlier  examples,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
plates,  hooks  also  being  inserted  in  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shelves  to  hang  mugs  and  cannikins  upon,  and  the 
dresser,  so  decked  out  with  its  household  accompani- 
ments, must  have  presented  a  picture  of  homely  com- 
fort in  the  middle-class  dwelling  of  the  time.  Of  the 
dressers  of  the  later  variety  which  have  survived,  a 
great  many  will  be  found  without  the  superstructure  ; 
but,  though  not  invariably  the  case,  an  examination 
will  often  show  that  the  back  and  shelves  were  once 
there,  but  have  been  removed.  The  weakness  of 
construction  has  no  doubt  mainly  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  the  back.  During  the  reign  of  William  III.  or 
Queen  Anne  the  superstructure  is  elaborated  by  the 
addition  of  little  cupboards,  sometimes  decorated  by  the 
addition  of  inlay  ;  but  at  this  time  the  oak  period  was 
fast  merging  into  the  mahogany,  of  which  material 
dressers,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  furniture,  com- 
menced to  be  made.  An  interesting  specimen  of 
dressers  of  the  end  of  the  oak  period,  with  its  high- 
shelved  back  furnished  with  pewter,  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (Nos.  503  to  506,  1898). 
13 
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Desks  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the  old  monkish 
establishments,  since  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the 
cowled  brethren  were  the  scribes  of  the  community. 
In  England  similarly,  in  the  case  of  chairs,  we  have 
the  book-rests  and  reading-desks  attached  to  the  choir- 
fittings  of  our  cathedrals  and  minsters,  but  apart  from 

these  instances  there  is  a 
lamentable  lack  of  home- 
made desks  of  the  earlier 
periods.  The  wealth  of 
Gothic  desks  such  as  we 
see  in  missal  paintings, 
or,  to  come  to  a  modern 
authority,  occasionally  in 
the  book-illustrations  of 
that  wonderful  artist  and 
antiquary  De  Neuville, 
have  hardly  a  counterpart 
in  this  country.  The 
superb  series  of  black 
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DESK    CARVED     WITH     PERPEN- 
DICULAR    TRACERY 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  to     GuizotS      '  History     of 

fifteenth  century  France,'  which    were    the 

work  of  the  artist  just  mentioned,  should  be  studied 
by  every  one  interested  in  historic  fittings  and  furni- 
ture, for  they  are  all  founded  on  fact,  assisted  by 
De  Neuville's  extensive  and  minute  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  however,  is  an  English  writing-desk  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  carved  with  Perpendicular  arches, 
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simple  in  design,  and  solid  in  construction  (No.  143, 
1898). 

The  essential  shape  of  the  desk  is  so  obvious  that, 
apart  from  the  decoration,  there  is  little  to  call  for 
description.  During  the  Elizabethan  period  desks 
appear  to  have  been  made  without  a  substructure,  so 
as  merely  to  be  placed  upon  a  table  when  required  for 
use,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  find  that  they  were  placed  upon  stands  having 
turned  legs  connected  by  rails.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rare 
to  find  such  pieces  intact,  for  the  desk  and  the  stand 
were  detachable,  not  being  made  in  one  piece.  Hence 
it  follows  that  many  Goths  and  Vandals  who  possessed 
such  desks,  and  were  desirous  of  multiplying  their 
articles  of  furniture,  converted  each  part  to  a  separate 
use,  turning  the  stand  into  a  table  through  the  simple 
addition  of  a  flat  top.  Desks  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  often  provided  with  secret  drawers, 
several  instances  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  chapter 
on  i  Furniture  with  Hiding-places.' 

Of  medicine  cupboards  or  *  spice  chests '  there  is 
little  to  say.  They  were  small  upright  receptacles 
intended  for  hanging  against  the  wall,  having  a  single 
door  opening  cupboardwise,  and  partly  fitted  with  a 
series  of  small  drawers  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
herbs,  simples,  and  other  remedies  of  the  day.  These 
'  chests '  were  often  carved  on  the  front  with  some 
simple  pattern,  and  occasionally,  after  the  middle  of 
the  century  was  passed,  decorated  with  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ivory  inlay,  similar  to  the  sideboards  in  the 
13—2 
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Dutch  style  described  in  the  last  chapter.  One  of  the 
earliest  dated  specimens  of  this  form  of  decoration 
which  the  writer  has  seen  was  on  a  medicine  cupboard 
dated  1654.  This,  curiously  enough,  is  a  date  some 
years  in  advance  of  the  actual  time  when  the  Dutch 
fashion  was  set  by  Charles  II.  in  England  after  his 
wanderings  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  all  such  move- 
ments as  this  change  in  taste  there  are  little  beginnings 
which  usually  pass  almost  unnoticed,  but  which,  never- 
theless, herald  the  approaching  fashion. 


INGLE-NOOK   SEAT   WITH    BOX   TOP  AND   DRAWERS, 
FRENCH  OR   FLEMISH,   ABOUT    1$OO 


CHAPTER  XI 

SETTLES    AND    BENCHES 

ONE  of  the  most  homely  and  useful  pieces  of 
furniture  that  has  ever  been  invented  is  the 
old-fashioned  settle,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  its  use  has  declined  in  modern  life.  We  have 
very  few  settles  earlier  than  the  Elizabethan  period 
remaining  in  England,  but  that  they  were  extensively 
used  during  the  Middle  Ages  we  know,  and,  indeed, 
in  common  with  coffers  and  chests,  the  settle  formed 
one  of  the  few  staple  pieces  of  furniture  which  existed 
in  almost  every  house  above  the  rank  of  the  labourer's 
cottage.  This  can  be  readily  understood  when  we 
consider  the  ill-fitting  doors  and  shutters  which  were 
provided  to  even  such  palatial  mansions  as  H addon 
Hall,  where,  by  the  way,  they  may  be  seen  in  all  their 
primitive  crudeness. 

Improvements  in  the  joinery  and  construction  of 
domestic  dwellings,  perhaps,  contributed  to  the  partial 
abandonment  of  the  settle,  which  would  lose  a  good 
deal  of  its  purpose  in  a  room  in  which  there  were  no 
draughts.  At  all  events,  the  degeneration  of  the 
settle  commenced  simultaneously  with  the  freer  intro- 
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duction  of  the  sash  window.  Still,  flanking  the  fire  on 
a  chill  autumn  or  winter  night,  there  is  no  other  piece 
of  furniture  ever  invented  which  so  admirably  contri- 
butes to  comfort. 

Which  of  us  wanderers  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
cannot  call  to  mind  some  evening  spent  snugly  en- 
sconced in  its  sheltering  corner  by  the  open  hearth  of 
the  village  inn  ?  Fortunately,  even  in  these  days  of 
modern  innovation,  many  inns  throughout  the  country 
still  retain  their  ancient  settles,  some  of  them  almost 
encircling  the  room,  as  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Wyrnond- 
ham,  or  the  White  Hart,  Bletchingley,  and  I  for  one 
should  be  more  than  sorry  to  hear  any  suggestion  of 
their  being  replaced  by  '  up-to-date  '  furniture. 

Probably  one  of  the  oldest  settles  existing  in 
England  is  that  which  remains  in  the  south  ambulatory 
of  the  choir  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  This  is  a  very 
massive  and  rough  monks'  bench,  the  back  formed  of 
huge  upright  planks  of  oak  mortised  or  tongued 
together.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  absolutely  no  decoration  whatever  to 
afford  a  clue  to  its  date.  Tradition  goes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  it  dates  from  Saxon  times,  but  this, 
like  many  other  ecclesiastical  legends,  must  be  taken 
cum  grano  salis. 

Infinitely  more  interesting  is  an  inn  settle  in  the 
little  village  of  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  in  Somersetshire. 
This  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  '  long  settle '  in  use 
during  late  Gothic  times,  and,  further,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  its  approximate  date.  It  is  a  huge 
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piece  of  furniture,  its  back  decorated  with  simple  linen 
panels,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  carved  with  a 
double  ribbon  pattern.  Near  the  door  is  a  draught- 
stop,  and  above  the  latter  a  massive  limb  juts  out 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  '  hammer-beam,' 
such  as  we  see  in  open-timber  church  roofs.  This 
beam  terminates  in  the  figure  of  an  angel  (as  is  usual 
with  hammer-beams),  bearing  in  its  grasp  a  shield,  on 
which  appears  the  device  of  a  goat's  head,  and  imme- 
diately beneath  this  singular  projection,  and  surmount- 
ing the  draught-stop,  is  a  diminutive,  carved  figure, 
seated  on  something  that  resembles  a  wheatsheaf. 
These  two  figures,  from  their  singular  position,  were 
known  to  the  rustics  who  assembled  here  as  *  the 
parson  and  the  clerk.'  I  say  'were  known/  for  'the 
parson'  has  now  disappeared  from  his  elevation,  and 
gone  to  grace  the  collection  of  curios  of  some  local 
Oldbuck. 

It  appears,  from  the  position  of  this  hammer-beam, 
that  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  support  of  the 
roof  itself,  which  may  have  been,  and  most  probably 
was,  of  the  open  timber  character,  commonly  con- 
structed in  late  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times.  This 
instance  of  utilizing  the  principal  piece  of  furniture  as  a 
part  of  the  room  itself  is  remarkable,  and  as  regards 
domestic  dwellings,  perhaps  unique.  The  Combe 
St.  Nicholas  settle  should  be  compared  with  the 
dresser  at  the  Neptune  Inn,  Ipswich,  both  being 
characteristic  specimens  of  fixed  furniture  made  at  a 
fairly  contemporary  date,  and  of  exceeding  rarity. 
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Settles  of  an  age  earlier  than  late  Elizabethan  or 
Jacobean  times  are  so  rare  that,  except  for  a  very  few 
instances  in  this  country,  we  can  only  seek  for  them 
successfully  in  MS.  illustrations.  There  used  to  be  a 
solitary  specimen  of  late  Gothic  construction  in  the 
porch  of  one  of  the  prebendal  houses  at  Lincoln,  but 
it  was  weathered  and  in  bad  condition  when  I  saw  it, 
having  apparently  stood  out  in  the  open  for  many 
years. 

Plain,  small,  and  low-backed,  this  belated  waif  from 
the  monastery,  though  perfectly  '  true,'  was  insignificant 
compared  to  the  elaborate  and  imposing  structures 
which  we  come  across  in  MS.  illustrations.  In  the 
well-known  picture  of  the  money-changer  in  the 
'Mirrour  of  the  World'  (MS.  Bodleian,  283),  the 
settle  on  which  the  usurer  is  seated  has  a  handsome 
turreted  and  panelled  back,  one  end  of  the  seat  being 
flanked  by  a  larger  wing  than  the  other — a  species  of 
variation  which  was  customary  with  the  medieval 
designer  and  draughtsman. 

As  regards  settles,  this  peculiarity  has  a  distinct 
object,  for  we  often  find  that  high  settles  of  even  the 
Jacobean  period  have  the  end  which  would  be  farthest 
from  the  fire  enlarged  into  a  sort  of  wing  as  a 
protection  against  draughts,  the  other  end  being 
merely  terminated  by  an  arm.  Linen-panelled  settles 
and  benches  are  also  excessively  scarce  in  England, 
though  they  may  occasionally  be  met  with  on  the 
Continent. 

Among  the  illustrations  to  Froissart's  *  Chronicles  '  in 
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the  British  Museum,  in  the  plate  depicting  that 
hackneyed  subject  the  tragical  masque  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  the  ladies  witnessing  the  display  are  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  a  linen-panelled  settle  of  simple 
but  massive  form.  This  settle  is  placed  directly  in 
front  of  the  hooded  stone  fireplace,  but,  curiously 
enough,  with  its  back  turned  towards  the  fire.  Large 
settles  such  as  this  were  usual  accompaniments  to  the 
great  hall,  the  other  domestic  apartments  being  doubt- 
less furnished  with  benches  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Settles  and  benches  of  the  sixteenth  century  bearing 
incised  dates  are  exceptionally  scarce.  Some  of  the 
earliest  specimens  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
those  in  the  library  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  bear 
carved  bands  of  strapwork  and  the  initials  of  Zachary 
Babington,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Covington,  in  Leicester- 
shire, who  was  precentor  at  Lichfield  in  1581  and  1587. 
Even  examples  of  the  subsequent  centuries  exhibiting 
genuine  dates  are  uncommon. 

Sir  Charles  Lawes-Wittewronge,  in  his  wonderful 
collection  of  domestic  antiquities  at  Rothamsted,  has  a 
good  settle  with  panels  ornamented  with  a  guilloche, 
the  top  rail  bearing  the  legend  *  W.  M.  G.,  1686.' 
This  settle  is  interesting  for  its  mark,  but  a  far  finer 
specimen  for  its  general  characteristics  flanks  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  great  stone  ingle-nook.  The  latter 
seat  came  originally  from  Warwickshire,  and  has  a 
bracketed  back  with  oblong  top  panels  finely  incised 
with  strap  ornament,  the  top  rail  being  carved  with  a 
good  jewel  band. 
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The  settles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  former  times  are  mostly  identified  with  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  many  belong  to  a  still  later 
time,  but  the  number  of  those  which  can  be  referred 
to  an  earlier  period  is  insignificant.  All  these  post- 
Reformation  settles  are  simple  in  their  design  and 
construction,  possessing  but  little  individualism  except 
in  the  character  of  their  decoration,  which  mostly 
followed  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  period.  The  main 
differences  in  shape  and  form  lie  in  the  height  of  the 
back  and  the  arrangement  of  the  part  beneath  the 
seat,  which  was  sometimes  open,  but  certainly,  as 
regards  seventeenth-century  examples,  more  often 
closed  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  box,  of 
which  the  seat  formed  the  lid.  These  remarks  only 
apply  to  the  settle  proper,  for  there  are  several  hybrid 
forms — that  is  to  say,  composite  or  convertible  pieces— 
which  are  really  more  than  settles,  as  they  serve  other 
purposes  in  addition  to  that  of  a  seat.  Such  pieces 
seldom  have  any  artistic  value,  their  chief  claim  to 
notice  being  some  ingenuity  of  construction.  One 
type  is  that  in  which  the  back  of  the  settle  works  upon 
a  pin,  and,  falling  down  upon  horizontal  arms,  forms 
itself  into  a  table,  being  secured  in  its  position  by  a 
latch.  Some  seventeenth-century  specimens  of  this 
kind  are,  or  were  formerly,  in  the  fishermen's  cottages, 
at  Porlock,  in  Devonshire.  Another  bastard  specimen 
in  this  category  is  the  settle  whose  back  forms  the  door 
of  a  shallow  cupboard,  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  household  crockery.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
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these  devices  were  intended  to  economize  space,  and 
they  are  invariably  of  rough  execution. 

A  specimen  of  the  cupboard  settle  has  passed  under 
my  notice  which  dated  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  which  actually  contained 
some  portions  of  Elizabethan  strap-carving,  inserted 
no  doubt  when  the  piece  was  constructed.  It  is  more 
than  questionable  whether  the  element  of  comfort  in 
such  pieces  was  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  and 
even  the  latter  quality  in  the  settle  cupboard  would 
not  be  quite  self-evident  to  the  good-man  of  the  house 
when  ensconced  in  it  smoking  his  evening  pipe 
should  his  wife  wish  to  replace  the  crockery  in  the 
cupboard. 

Settles  were  very  extensively  used  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  and  Yorkshire  has  been  raided  time  after 
time  by  relic-hunters  with  such  success  that  box-seat 
settles  have  come  to  be  spoken  of  by  many  as  being 
of  the  '  Yorkshire  '  type.  Brewer,  in  his  account  of 
Westmorland,  written  at  a  time  when  oak-hunting 
had  not  seriously  commenced,  and  before  local  pecu- 
liarities had  fallen  victims  to  the  dispersing  influences 
of  the  railway,  gives  a  homely  and  excellent  picture 
of  Border  life  in  which  the  settle  figures  prominently. 
Among  other  most  interesting  details  of  the  local 
life  and  appointments  of  the  period,  we  learn  that : 

'  Besides  the  large  partition  closet,  the  furniture  of 
the  house  consisted  of  a  long  oaken  table,  with  a 
bench  on  each  side  of  it,  where  the  whole  family, 
master,  children,  and  servants,  ate  together.  ...  On 
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one  side  of  the  fire  was  a  seat  about  6  feet  long, 
called  the  long  settle;  its  back  was  curiously  carved, 
and  its  seat  formed  a  chest  with  two  or  three  divisions, 
in  one  of  which  the  economical  housewife  laid  up,  in 
sorted  bundles,  thread,  buttons,  and  remnants  of  cloth, 
for  mending  the  family  apparel.  Along  the  heck  side 
of  the  fire  was  the  sconce,  a  sort  of  fixed  bench,  under 
which  one  night's  elden  was  deposited  early  every 
evening.  The  chairs  were  of  heavy  wainscot,  with 
high  arms,  and  carved  on  the  back  ;  but,  by  being 
narrow  and  upright, 

1  "  They  pressed  against  the  ribs 
And  bruised  the  side,  and,  elevated  high, 
Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears." 

Three-footed  stools  were,  however,  the  most  common 
movable  seats.  The  bedsteads,  too,  were  of  oak, 
with  carved  testers  of  the  same  wood  ;  those  on  the 
loft  were  commonly  without  either  tester  or  hangings. 
The  dresses  of  the  family,  meal,  malt,  and  dried  meat, 
were  kept  in  strong,  clumsy  chests,  the  fronts  of  which 
were  laboriously  ornamented  with  carved  borders,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  joined  together  with 
wooden  pins  instead  of  nails.' 

But  a  change  began  to  come  over  the  life  of  these 
Border  Counties  even  in  Brewer's  own  time,  for  he 
mentions  that,  by  the  opening  up  of  the  district  by 
the  mail-coach,  the  great  innovator  of  his  day,  the 
peculiarities  of  Westmorland  were  '  verging  fast  into 
oblivion.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  raised  centre  panel  was  coming  into  vogue,  we 
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find  that  a  good  many  of  these  '  long  settles '  are 
ornamented  on  the  top  rail  with  carving  representing 
dragons  or  monsters.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
form  of  decoration  frequently  associated  with  settles 
of  the  period  referred  to,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
these  dragons  or  monsters  very  closely  resemble  those 
sculptured  on  Norman  stone  doorways,  thus  indicating 
a  return  to  a  rude  and  archaic  style. 

Although  genuine  settles  of  the  Jacobean  period 
are  not  common,  plenty  of  a  later  type  may  be  found. 
About  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  a  fashion  arose  of 
giving  the  '  raised  centre '  panel  an  ogee-shaped  top, 
and  oak  settles  exhibiting  this  characteristic  as  well 
as  the  curved  leg  may  be  found  by  scores.  The 
amount  of  hard  ware  which  settles  would  naturally 
receive  would  account  for  the  fact  that  they  still  con- 
tinued to  be  made  of  oak  at  a  period  when  other 
woods  had  almost  superseded  the  use  of  that  material. 
These  late  settles  do  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the 
connoisseur,  but  are  naturally  popular  as  being  genuine 
examples  of  old  oak  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  gate 
table. 


CHAPTER  XII 

TABLES      AND      FORMS 

IN  the  history  of  tables  we  have  not  anything  like  such 
a  retrospect  as  we  have  in  that  of  other  pieces  of 
furniture.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  very  few  early 
examples  can  be  referred  to.  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
rich  in  other  antiquities  of  a  similar  nature,  possesses  a 
genuine  thirteenth-century  example  in  its  chapter-house, 
but  this  is  almost  a  solitary  instance  of  such  a  rarity. 
Like  the  remains  of  the  famous  Round  Table  at  Win- 
chester, it  is  quite  unique  and  unapproachable,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  collector. 

Mr.  George  C.  Haite,  R.I.,  of  Bedford  Park,  Chis- 
wick,  is  the  owner  of  a  very  remarkable  early  table,  to 
which,  for  simplicity  of  design  and  construction,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  surface  decoration  from  this  piece,  but  its 
simplicity  of  form  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  belongs 
to  Gothic  times.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature 
about  it  is  a  sort  of  flying  wing  projecting  on  to  the 
tread  bar  beneath  the  table,  repeating  in  itself  the 
lunette  form  of  the  ends.  Though  I  have  seen  scores 
of  tables  of  dates  closely  subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
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tion,  both  for  high  and  humble  use,  I  have  never  seen 
another  to  compare  with  this  extraordinary  piece.  Its 
early  history  is  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  originally 
used  in  one  of  the  foundation  schools  at  Winchester. 


EARLY   OAK  TABLE 

In  the  possession  of  George  C.  Haite,  Esq.,  R.I. 

Genuine  tables  of  the  Gothic  period  are  exception- 
ally rare.  The  pseudo-Gothic  productions  made  nowa- 
days in  France  and  Italy  ought  not  to  be  regarded  at 
all  seriously  ;  they  are  clever  frauds  with  a  too  circum- 
stantial history  attached  to  each. 

Of  monkish  tables  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence 
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in  England,  for  most  of  them  were  destroyed  during 
the  stormy  times  of  the  Reformation.  A  semicircular 
table  exists  in  the  abbey  gate-house  at  St.  Albans 
which  came  from  the  abbey  church,  and  is  traditionally 
said  to  be  a  monks'  table.  It  is  a  rough,  heavy-framed 
piece  of  work,  entirely  devoid  of  decoration,  and  with 
nothing  about  it  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  pre- 
Reformation  times  ;  indeed,  its  shape  and  the  character 
of  the  framing  rather  suggest  that  it  is  coeval  with 
the  gate-legged  table  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  drawers 
with  which  it  is  fitted  are  later  additions,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  table  was  made  for  the 
use  of  Cromwell's  troopers  when  they  occupied  the 
abbey. 

That  interesting  historian,  Agnes  Strickland,  de- 
scribes an  oaken  table  in  the  Tower  of  London  which 
was  said  to  be  in  existence  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  V.,  and  which  actually  received  the  murderous 
blow  intended  for  the  head  of  Lord  Stanley  when  Lord 
Hastings  was  arrested  in  1483.  The  story  goes  that 
Lord  Stanley  dodged  the  blow  by  getting  beneath  the 
table.* 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  a 
period  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  such  casual 
descriptions  as  this.  Since  Miss  Strickland's  day 
much  has  been  done  to  the  interior  of  the  White 
Tower,  where  this  episode  took  place,  and  whatever 

*  '  Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England,'  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  1861. 
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has    happened    to    the    aforementioned    table,    it    is 
certainly  now  no  longer  there. 

An  early  table  exhibiting  roughly-carved  pointed 
arches  on  its  stretchers  used  formerly  to  stand  in  the 
Green  Dragon  Inn  at  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Somerset- 
shire. The  magnificent  settle  which  remains  at  the 
same  hostelry  is  described  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
but  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  who  has  recently  visited 
the  place  that 
the  table  is  gone. 

There  is  one 
very  sufficient 
reason  to  account 
for  the  paucity  of 
early  tables  re- 
maining. Dur- 
ing the  feudal 
period  and  on- 
wards tO  the  TABLE  OF  GOTHIC  DESIGN 

change  of  habits     From  Tenier's  picture  'The  Card  Players,'  Ryks 

r     ,  Museum,  Amsterdam 

of  the  new  no- 
bility, which  took  place  during  Tudor  times,  the  great 
hall  in  the  residences  of  the  upper  classes  was  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
representation  of  'mysteries,'  the  entertainment  of 
guests  with  dancing  and  minstrelsy,  or  such  amuse- 
ments as  those  provided  by  jongleurs  and  acrobats. 
The  hall  would  necessarily  have  to  be  cleared  for  these 
diversions,  a  process  which  would  be  rendered  more 
than  difficult  if  the  apartment  contained  cumbrous  and 
14—2 
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weighty  pieces  of  furniture.  '  Formes  '  we  continually 
read  about  in  manuscripts  of  the  Gothic  period,  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  term  '  tressel-bordes ' 
instead  of  tables  clearly  points  to  the  use  of  articles 
which  could  be  quickly  and  easily  removed. 

This  is  not  the  only  evidence  we  have.  Painted 
illustrations  in  contemporary  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth 
century  frequently  depict  these  light  and  portable  pieces 
of  furniture  with  remarkable  accuracy,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  hall  when  actually  cleared  of  them 
for  the  purposes  of  after-dinner  entertainment.  To 
facilitate  removal,  tables  were  sometimes  used  with 
what  is  termed  an  independent  top.  In  this  variety, 
which  is  really  a  developed  form  of  tressel,  the  legs, 
which  were  very  massive,  were  not  connected  by  fram- 
ing, and  were  themselves  unattached  to  the  table 
proper,  the  mere  weight  of  which  gave  the  requisite 
steadiness  to  the  whole  structure.  The  legs  were 
provided  with  spreading  flanged  feet  splaying  out  from 
their  base,  and  whatever  the  number  of  legs  used,  they 
were  always  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  table 
instead  of  at  its  corners.  At  Haddon  a  decaying 
table  of  this  description  remains  in  its  original  position 
on  the  dais  of  the  Great  Hall.  In  this  instance  the 
flanged  feet  project  from  the  sides  of  the  leg  instead  of 
being  cruciform  in  plan.  Some  tables  in  the  Great 
Hall  at  Penshurst,  which  are  seven  yards  long,  have 
the  independent  top,  but  they,  together  with  their 
attendant  '  formes '  or  benches,  are  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  hall,  and  not  on  the  dais.  The  Lord's  table  on 
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the  dais  is  framed,  and  more  or  less  a  fixture.  These 
tables  at  Haddon  and  Penshurst  are  probably  not  of 
a  very  early  date,  being  perhaps  made  in  late  Tudor 
times. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  decline  of  vassalage  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  private  dining-room  in  Tudor  days 
led  to  the  disuse  of  the  great  hall  to  a  large  extent 
for  meals,  and  hence  we  often  find  such  apartments 
but  scantily  provided  with  furniture.  It  is  evident 
that  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  eating  apartment  was 
responsible  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  shrinkage  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  table.  Some  of  the  tables,  however, 
were  still  of  considerable  size,  and  often  provided  with 
enormous  melon-shaped  bulbs  on  their  legs.  The  best 
productions  of  the  Elizabethan  era  are  frequently  beau- 
tifully and  elaborately  carved,  presenting  a  distinct 
contrast  to  their  ruder  predecessors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  tables  in  the  severer  style  which  followed 
on  the  other.  A  huge,  and  yet  most  exquisitely 
beautiful,  specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  banqueting- 
table  may  be  seen  in  Abington  Hall,  near  Northamp- 
ton, and  smaller  tables  of  this  type  may  be  found,  such 
as  the  superb  carved  and  inlaid  specimen,  No.  384, 
1898,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  history  of  this  piece  of  furniture  and  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  museum  authorities  is  rather  interesting. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  country 
clergyman,  who,  recognising  its  uncommon  beauties, 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  eventually  find  a 
resting-place  in  one  of  our  national  museums.  On 
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the  decease  of  the  owner,  his  representatives  made 
inquiries  as  to  whether  a  purchaser  could  be  found  for 
it  at  an  extremely  modest  sum.  Fortunately,  the  in- 
quiries were  made  of  a  conscientious  man  with  some 
knowledge  of  oak,  who  forthwith  instructed  the  parties 
in  question  to  be  in  no  hurry,  but  to  communicate  with 
the  museum  authorities  and  to  raise  the  price  to  ^100 
— something  nearer  its  proper  value.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  with  the  result  that  the  table  was 
purchased  for  the  nation  for  ^80. 

The  Abington  and  Kensington  tables  demand  care- 
ful attention  and  comparison,  for,  though  very  similar 
in  structure  and  decoration,  they  represent  two  distinct 
types,  one  intended  for  the  banqueting-hall,  and  the 
other  appropriate  to  the  private  dining-room.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  table  in  Abington  Hall  possesses 
six  legs — one  at  each  corner,  the  other  two  placed  on 
a  connecting-bar  running  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  table. 

In  the  example  at  South  Kensington  there  is  a 
sliding  extension  at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  the 
top  can  be  enlarged  to  twice  its  ordinary  size.  The 
framework  of  bars  connecting  the  legs  which  com- 
mences with  tables  of  this  period  is  a  curious  revela- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  times.  The  bars  were  intended 
for  footstools  to  enable  those  seated  at  meat  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  placing  their  feet  upon  the  rushes  with 
which  the  floor  was  strewn. 

These  were  not  removed  so  often  as  modern  sanita- 
tion would  demand,  and,  unless  freshly  strewn,  afforded 
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anything  but  a  pleasant  resting-place  for  the  feet. 
These  foot-frames  long  survived  the  rush-strewn 
doors,  for  in  evolution  an  organ  does  not  disappear 
immediately  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  ;  but  they 
are  none  the  less  an  indication  of  the  inconveniences 
attending  that  early  custom.  The  love  of  art  was 
innate  in  the  old  constructors,  and  although  they  may 
not  actually  have  intended  that  an  object  should  be 
picturesque,  much  of  the  picturesqueness  came  about 
by  the  satisfying  of  needs  as  they  arose. 

Fine  specimens  of  Elizabethan  tables  with  the 
1  melon '  leg  are  rare,  and  consequently  very  difficult 
to  acquire.  The  best  specimens  of  this  class  have 
their  legs  surmounted  by  an  exquisitely-moulded 
shallow  capital,  and  the  bottom  of  the  stretchers  im- 
mediately above  the  capitals  edged  with  boldly- 
sculptured  jewel-moulding.  A  very  beautiful  example 
used  to  exist,  and  perhaps  may  still  be  seen,  at  Leeds 
Castle,  Kent.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  these 
'  melons  '  were  so  enormous  in  diameter  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  leg  that,  to  avoid  waste,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  up  the  bulb  with  applied  material,  the  surface- 
carving  being  executed  after  the  piecing  together  of 
the  parts.  Some  of  the  very  beautiful  mouldings  on 
the  pillar-caps — such,  for  instance,  as  the  volutes  and 
their  returns — were  applied,  and  are  liable  to  become 
detached  through  age  or  rough  usage  ;  hence  it  is 
that  these  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  have  so  often  suffered  in  their  outline. 

Though   tables  of  such  a  quality  as  that  at  Ken- 
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sington,  recently  mentioned,  are  seldom  met  with  in 
the  world  of  museums  and  collections,  they  still  exist 
in  some  of  our  country  churches,  but  in  most  cases 
they  have  descended  from  their  original  station  in  the 
sanctuary.  A  magnificent  example  remains  in  Blyford 
Church,  Suffolk,  and  another  at  Dinton,  Bucks.  The 

latter  is  a  strikingly  fine 
piece,  of  noble  proportions, 
and,  except  for  one  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 
The  caps  to  its  bulbed  and 
jewelled  legs  have  beauti- 
fully-carved volutes,  above 
which  is  a  projecting  course 
of  handsome  jewel  moulding. 
The  top  stretchers  are  evi- 
dently inlaid,  for  the  mor- 
tises, from  which  some  pieces 
of  the  lighter  wood  have 
fallen,  are  distinctly  visible. 
This  decoration  appears  to 

^   designed    in     Ae    form    Qf 
& 

floral  devices  and  tendrils, 
but  its  course,  as  well  as  an  inscription  on  the 
front  stretcher,  cannot  now  be  well  deciphered,  the 
whole  piece  being  at  present  covered  with  succes- 
sive coats  of  that  Georgian  paint  which  antiquaries 
so  much  deplore.  On  the  top  surface  of  the  Dinton 
table  appears  another  inscription,  which,  from  the 
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fact  of  its  only  being  incised,  and  not  filled  up 
with  inlay,  is  perfectly  legible.  It  is  worded  as 

follows  :     *  FRAN  SIS     HVNTTS    GEVEN    BY    THE     YOVTH     OF 

VPTON.'  This  morsel  of  information  carries  one's  mind 
somewhat  sadly  to  the  decadence  of  rural  England. 
Upton,  a  picturesque  but  poor  and  straggling  hamlet 
in  this  parish,  would  surely  not  be  able  to  furnish  such 
a  superb  voluntary  effort  from  the  pockets  of  its  youth 
in  these  degenerate  days.  It  may  be  added  that 
Fransis  Huntt,  was  probably  at  one  time  Vicar  of 
the  parish  of  Dinton,  and  the  date  of  the  produc- 
tion and  presentation  of  this  table  is  duly  recorded 
by  the  figures  16  -  06  which  are  carved  on  its  up- 
rights. 

As  time  went  on  the  '  melon '  degenerated  into  an 
elongated  bulb  encircled  by  a  shallow  groove,  and 
having  a  short,  straight  member  immediately  beneath 
it.  The  carving  round  the  upper  stretchers  of  these 
tables  is  often  irregular,  and  on  one  unquestionably 
genuine  specimen,  with  which  the  author  is  well 
acquainted,  the  incised  decoration,  though  rather 
similar,  is  actually  different  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
stretchers.  This  table  was  discovered  in  a  dilapidated 
state  in  a  country  barn  not  many  years  ago.  Some 
wonderfully  solid  and  weighty  tables  intended  for 
dining  purposes  may  be  seen  in  the  hall  at  Abbot's 
Hospital,  Guildford.  The  supports  are  decorated  with 
oblong  jewel-moulding,  and,  like  earlier  examples,  these 
tables  have  the  independent  top.  Their  origin  cannot, 
however,  be  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  as  the  hospital  was  not  completed  till 
1622.  They  are  accompanied  by  their  respective 
forms,  fine  pieces  of  very  bold  character. 

The  melon  bulb  reappeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  though  the  Dutch  fashion  which  the  taste  of  that 
monarch  brought  over  from  Holland  caused  it  to 
assume  a  squat  shape,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  encircling  incised  groove,  was  entirely  destitute  of 
carving.  A  fine  table  of  this  description,  and  of 
enormous  size,  exists  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Littlecotes, 
Wiltshire.  The  view  of  this  apartment  in  that  admir- 
able work,  N ash's  '  Mansions  of  the  Olden  Times,' 
depicts  a  party,  attired  in  costume  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  playing  the  game  of  shovel-board  upon 
this  very  table.  Another  specimen,  of  much  smaller 
size,  but  possessing  fine  large  elongated  melon-legs, 
remains  in  the  parish  church  at  Old  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk.  This  bulb  or  melon  seems  to  have  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  the  designers  of  the  Stuart 
period,  for  not  only  is  it  found  on  the  tables  of 
characteristic  Renaissance  type,  but  the  feature  is  also 
occasionally  found  applied  to  the  more  severely  Doric 
order  —  a  sort  of  compromise.  The  designer  has 
evidently  been  anxious  at  the  outset  to  follow  a  strictly 
classic  model,  but  has  not  been  able  to  detach  himself 
wholly  from  the  more  debased  influences  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  time.  The  bulb  expands  baldly 
from  near  the  centre  of  an  otherwise  severely  classic 
column,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  member,  and 
apparently  without  any  reason  for  its  being  there  at 
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all.  Specimens  of  the  latter  mixture  are  not  often  met 
with,  and  are  excessively  curious,  being  rather  of  the 
nature  of  freaks,  and  not  to  be  seriously  regarded  as 
a  blending  of  the  two  styles  prevalent  at  the  time. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    TABLE    OF    UNUSUAL   TYPE,   SHOWING  TRAN- 
SITION  BETWEEN   THE   MELON   BULL  AND  THE    PILLAR   LEG 

One  of  the  obvious  characteristics  of  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  dining-tables  is  their  great  elevation 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  many 
examples,  after  centuries  of  wear,  often  measuring 
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over  32  inches  in  height.  Curiously  enough,  the 
chairs  and  doorways  of  the  same  time  were  relatively 
low,  which  makes  the  height  of  the  table  all  the 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Simple  classic  tables  of  the 
Jacobean  period,  small,  and  approaching  to  the  square 
in  shape,  are  often  met  with  in  old  dwelling-houses. 
They  are  sometimes  provided  with  drawers,  and,  when 
so  equipped,  are  evidently  intended  for  dressing-tables. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  find,  both  in  square  and 
oblong  examples,  certain  signs  which  indicate  that  they 
formerly  fulfilled  the  function  of  Communion  tables, 
which  replaced  the  altar  in  parish  churches.  One  of 
the  signs  here  referred  to  is  the  absence  of  carving  on 
the  stretcher,  which  was  intended  to  be  placed  next  the 
East  wall  while  the  table  was  in  use.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  however,  that  such  decoration  as  these  Communion 
tables  possess  is  entirely  devoid  of  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bolism, their  ornament  in  no  wise  differing  from  that  of 
those  intended  for  domestic  use.  There  used  to  be  a 
good  example  of  the  Jacobean  Communion  table  in  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  at  Whittlesford,  Cambridgeshire,  which 
is  locally  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  sacred  purpose  in 
the  chapel  of  the  adjacent  '  Hospital.'  This  ruinous 
but  picturesque  building  has  for  generations  been  used 
as  a  barn,  and  records  of  the  place  are  so  scanty  that 
we  have  no  information  as  to  when  its  desecration 
took'  place.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  if  so,  there  would  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  table,  which  is  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
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Reformation,  was  actually   used   in   the  place  in  the 
manner  stated.* 

Such  cases  of  degradation,  if  true,  are  bad  enough, 
but,  all  the  same,  I  refuse  to  share  the  views  of  some 
people,  who  hold  that  actual  destruction  is  the  only 
proper  treatment  for  sacred  articles  which  have  ful- 
filled their  object  and  have  been  superseded. 

In  the  vestry  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  North- 
ampton, is  a  Jacobean  oak  table  of  good  proportions, 
worthy  of  careful  preservation.  An  official  of  the 
church,  seeing  it  noticed,  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  In  his  opinion 
it  ought  rather  to  be  burned !  There  is  an  ethical 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  a  remark  such  as  this 
suggests  to  the  connoisseur,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
ignored  by  the  British  public,  and  presents  itself  only 
to  those  who  love  antiquities  unselfishly,  and  for  their 
existence  as  national  landmarks.  If  an  antique  exists 
in  any  old-world  dwelling-house  or  building  which  has 
associations  with  its  past  history,  it  is  a  sin  of  some- 
thing more  than  venial  type  to  acquire  and  remove  it, 
if  it  is  cared  for  in  any  decent  fashion.  To  rescue 
such  a  piece  from  wanton  vandalism  or  the  continued 
neglect  of  ignorant  custodians  is  another  matter,  and, 
indeed,  some  of  our  finest  treasures  have  been  pre- 

*  Lysons,  Dugdale,  and  Tanner  alike  show  a  paucity  of  informa- 
tion regarding  this  establishment.  The  gossiping  Hone,  in  his  Year- 
book (1832),  mentions  the  same  tradition  concerning  the  table,  but 
is  humorously  credulous  concerning  it. 
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served  in  this  way  by  being  gathered  into  the  private 
collections    of  men   of   taste.      Some    stray    cases   of 


flagrant    attempts   to   remove   '  bits '  from    houses    of 
historic   and  artistic   interest   crop   up  in   the   writer's 
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mind.  When  the  wonderful  timber-house  at  Shrews- 
bury, which  was  slept  in  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond — 
afterwards  Henry  VII.— on  his  way  to  encounter  the 
tyrant  Richard,  was  undergoing  renovation  some  few 
years  ago,  a  very  beautiful  oak-traceried  window  of 
fifteenth-century  work  was  discovered  embedded  in 
the  plaster.  I  am  imformed  that  this  was  scarcely 
opened  out  before  an  enterprising  Yankee  offered  the 
sum  of  ^"250  for  the  right  to  transport  the  window 
across  the  Atlantic.  To  the  eternal  honour  of  those 
to  whom  the  offer  was  made,  it  was  refused,  and  the 
window  happily  remains. 

A  recent  correspondence  carried  on  in  the  London 
press  shows  that  ^150  was  offered  for  an  old  oak 
table  at  the  cottage,  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks,  in 
which  the  poet  Milton  sought  refuge  from  the  Plague 
in  1665.  In  this  case  also  the  offer  was  refused.  But 
an  even  worse  fate  may  befall  articles  of  antique  furni- 
ture than  to  be  gathered  in  by  a  class  of  small  enter- 
prising collectors.  A  few  years  ago  there  could  be 
seen  outside  the  Railway  Hotel  at  Broxbourne  a  large 
pillar -legged  Jacobean  table  of  good  proportions 
absolutely  rotting  with  decay,  and  with  its  base  sunk 
in  the  mud.  Groups  of  yokels  kicked  their  feet  and 
carved  their  names  upon  this  ill-used  relic,  which  might 
have  been  rescued  years  ago,  but  which,  when  I  saw 
it,  was  too  far  gone  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  melon-legged  table  with  independent  top  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  A  seventeenth -century 
variety  of  table,  which  may  have  originally  been  sug- 
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gested  by  this  form  of  construction,  exists  in  many  of 
our  old  collegiate  establishments.  Like  those  of  the 
afore-mentioned  type,  the  legs,  instead  of  being  placed 
at  the  corners,  occupy  a  central  position  down  the 
length  of  the  table,  though  in  the  latter  Jacobean 
examples  the  legs  are  fixed  to  the  top,  which  is  not 
removable.  The  so-called  '  Wycliffe '  table  in  Lutter- 
worth  Church,  which  is  really  a  production  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  possesses  no  connection  with 
the  great  reformer,  is  a  specimen  of  the  type  in  ques- 
tion. It  exhibits  a  broad  band  of  jewel-moulding 
round  its  edge,  and  the  principal  legs — i.e.,  those  at 
the  ends — are  boldly  carved  in  imitation  of  supporting 
lions.  A  finely-designed  table  appertaining  to  this 
type  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walter  Withall,  of 
1 8,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  and  of  this  we  are  able  to 
give  an  illustration.  It  is  of  slightly  later  date  than 
the  Lutterworth  table,  belonging,  probably,  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.  At  each  end  are  three  supporting 
pillars,  the  central  ones  being  more  massive  than  the 
others.  Mr.  Withall's  table  has  no  jewel-moulding, 
but  it  possesses  a  pendant  at  each  corner,  while  a 
simple  arcade  of  four  arches  runs  underneath  the 
centre.  A  massive  tread-bar  extends  all  the  way 
round  the  base  of  the  table.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  both  this  and  the  Lutterworth  table  have  the 
extending  leaves,  which  are  supported  by  runners 
drawn  out  of  the  side.  The  object  represented 
measures  some  65  inches  in  length,  but,  with  the  aid 
of  the  leaves,  it  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  over 
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10  feet.      In  evidence  of  pedigree,  it   may  be  worth 
while  remarking  that  Mr.  Withall's  table  came  origin- 


ally from  the  Abbey  Farm,  Hungerford.      Some  good 
late  examples  of  tables  and  forms  supported  by  central 
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legs  may  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  Wadham  and  Jesus 
Colleges,  Oxford. 

A  totally  distinct  type  in  itself  is  the  gate  table. 
This  form  of  table  is  always  oval  in  shape,  the  top 
consisting  of  three  pieces,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
form  of  flaps,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
movement  of  the  gate-like  legs,  from  which  the  type 
takes  its  name.  The  shapes  of  the  legs  are  various. 
They  may  be  pillars,  spiral  twists,  and  even  the  un- 
graceful series  of  connected  balls,  which  have  been 
described  elsewhere.  They  are  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
ornamented  by  a  very  pretty  little  foot,  which  juts  out 
in  quite  a  saucy  manner,  giving  the  piece  a  most 
delightful  character.  Gate  tables  are  not  at  all  rare  ; 
they  may  be  found  in  numbers  in  old-world  dwellings 
of  every  class,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  dealer  in  the 
kingdom  who  does  not  keep  them  in  stock.  Now  and 
then,  however,  rare  varieties  of  this  type  may  be 
found,  which  are  greatly  to  be  prized.  Some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  engaged  with  friends  on  a  sketching  expedi- 
tion in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  one  of  the  Home 
Counties,  chance  led  us  towards  a  semi-ruinous  stone 
dwelling  which  lay  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
secluded  spots  imaginable.  A  quaintly-worded  legend 
over  the  door  indicated  that  ginger-beer  and  milk  could 
be  obtained  within.  In  the  dark  apartment  of  this 
abode  we  found  an  aged  couple — an  old  man  well  over 
ninety  years  sitting  in  the  picturesque  chimney  corner, 
while  his  daughter,  an  active  woman  of  some  seventy 
summers,  was  busy  heaping  sticks  upon  the  open  fire- 
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place.  Inside  that  humble  dwelling  were  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  oak  furniture  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  see.  Amongst  other  things  was  a 
superb  gate  table  with  bulb  legs,  an  absolutely  unique 
piece  of  its  kind.  The  clinging  of  an  aged  and 
poverty-stricken  couple  such  as  these  to  the  house- 
hold gods,  which  they  informed  me  had  been  in  their 
family  for  over  200  years,  exhibits  an  example  of  self- 
sacrificing  pride  and  reverence  that  would  be  hard  to 
match. 

The  history  of  antique  oak  tables  is  almost  brought 
to  a  conclusion  with  the  more  ordinary  specimens  of 
the  gate  type.  A  less  usual  form  of  gate  table  is  that 
in  which  the  top  consists  of  one  piece,  which  the  gate 
legs,  revolving  on  a  central  leg  or  pivot,  allow  to  fall 
quite  flat  on  to  the  substructure,  the  whole  then  being 
capable  of  being  stored  in  any  small,  confined  space. 
Gate  tables  may  have  existed  in  Cromwellian  times, 
or  even  a  trifle  earlier,  but,  probably,  nearly  all  those 
which  we  now  see  belong  to  no  date  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  while  the  majority  of  them  may  be 
even  later. 

With  regard  to  forms  of  this  late  period,  an  extensive 
variety  may  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  have  usually  but  four 
legs,  the  two  at  each  end  being  connected  by  a  short 
bar,  a  long,  single  rail  running  longitudinally  from  the 
centre  of  one  short  bar  to  the  centre  of  the  other. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  of  immense  length,  several 
of  those,  for  instance,  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows, 
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Barking,  being  over  1 2  feet  long ;  these,  however, 
have  two  central  legs,  making  six  in  all.  Instances 
are  to  be  found  in  which  these  forms  are  supported  by 
a  whole  series  of  legs,  front  and  back,  and  with  the 
deep  stretchers  above  them  cut  up  into  arches,  to 
which  the  legs  act  as  pillars.  In  the  last-mentioned 
example,  which  is  a  scarce  type,  the  foot-rail  necessarily 
extends  all  round. 

Amongst  curiosities  in  the  way  of  tables,  the  billiard- 
table  at  Knole  House  deserves  special  notice,  as  it  is 
of  great  age,  being  attributed  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  said  to  be  the  first  made  in  England.  It  is  not 
certain  if  this  interesting  piece  is  of  quite  so  early  a 
date  as  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  but  it  may  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
game  of  billiards  was  played  in  those  days  with  balls 
which  were  propelled  by  an  appliance  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  glorified  shoe-horn.  Hoops  were  also  set 
up  towards  the  centre  of  the  board,  from  which  we 
gather  that  the  game  must  have  presented  some 
similarity  to  the  modern  table-croquet.  The  '  bed '  of 
the  Knole  table  is  of  wood,  which  must  have  rendered 
accurate  play  difficult,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
material  to  warp.  An  illustration  of  the  old  method 
of  playing  billiards  can  be  seen  in  a  book  entitled 
'  The  School  of  Recreation,'  published  in  1710,  though 
the  costumes  of  those  taking  part  in  the  game  date 
from  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BEDSTEADS    AND    CRADLES 

THOUGH  a  fair  number  of  antique  oak  bedsteads 
are  still  in  existence,  that  number  is  steadily 
diminishing  on  account  of  the  adaptability  of  bedstead 
backs  for  being  made  up  into  what  are  now  termed 
*  overmantels.'  These  heavy-canopied,  massive  oak 
beds  do  not  accord  with  modern  notions  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  health,  and  their  sacrifice  is  deemed 
no  crime,  scores  of  them  having  been  dismembered  in 
recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  providing  material  for 
wall-decoration.  English  bedsteads  of  Gothic  type 
are  excessively  scarce,  and  complete  examples  all  but 
unknown.  The  stones  of  Gothic  origin  attached  to 
some  of  the  well-known  relics  in  our  great  country 
mansions  will  not  be  credited  by  the  experienced  con- 
noisseur, for  the  articles  to  which  they  refer  almost 
invariably  date  from  no  more  remote  time  than  the 
reign  of  Queen  Bess.  Popular  legends  connecting 
them  with  such  personages  as  Queen  Matilda,  King 
Duncan  of  Scotland,  or  Edward  II.,  may  safely,  in 
the  light  of  modern  criticism,  be  discredited. 

Some  fragments  of  a  linen-panelled  bedstead  dating 
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from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  but  a  complete  and  perfect  example  is  found 
in  the  Saffron  Walden  Museum.  The  latter  is  a  fine 
production  of  late  Perpendicular  workmanship,  though 
it  shows  slight  signs  of  French  or  Flemish  influence 
in  the  decorative  detail.  The  carved  posts,  which  are 
1  paned  '  or  honeycombed — that  is  to  say,  divided  into 
geometrical  compartments  after  the  peculiar  manner  of 
the  period — are  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. This  most  rare  bedstead  has  been  dismembered, 
apparently  for  purposes  of  exhibition,  and  the  several 
parts  placed  against  the  walls  of  the  building.  It  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  thousand  pities  that  this  treatment  should 
have  been  adopted.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to 
unite  the  parts  and  exhibit  the  relic  in  its  proper 
shape,  for  under  present  conditions  it  is  somewhat  un- 
attractive ;  but,  if  re-erected,  it  would  no  doubt  draw 
many  connoisseurs  to  this  most  interesting  little 
country  museum.  Henry  Shaw,  in  his  delightful  book 
*  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture,'  gives  a  beautiful 
plate  of  a  somewhat  similar  bedstead  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  he  describes  as  being  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  William  Allen,  of  Lorely  Hall, 
near  Blackburn.  He  adds  the  information  that  c  this 
interesting  example,  which,  unfortunately,  has  lost  its 
true  cornice,  no  doubt  highly  enriched,  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties, 
in  administering  to  a  dying  parishioner  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion,  and  purchased  by  him  after  the 
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decease  of  the  sick  person  from  the  heir.'  This  bed- 
stead has  obviously  been  elevated  by  blocks  placed 
under  the  corner  posts.  It  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting to  know  what  has  become  of  this  ornate  and 
valuable  piece  of  furniture.  Bedsteads  characteristic 
of  the  early  Renaissance  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  are 
almost  as  rare  as  those  sculptured  in  the  preceding 
style.  At  Melford  Hall,  however,  the  seat  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  W.  Hyde  Parker,  is  a  bedstead  with  wonder- 
ful posts  carved  with  medallions  and  scale  work  decora- 
tion, their  bases  being  decorated  with  lancet-shaped 
windows.  These  posts  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  not  to  that  of  the  preceding 
monarch,  but,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  bedstead 
is  not  of  the  same  early  date,  being  obviously  Eliza- 
bethan. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  of 
framed  furniture,  made  with  a  view  to  permanence, 
and  used  by  even  the  middle  classes  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  is  noted  by  Harrison  in  his  '  Description 
of  England,'  1577-1587,  where  he  mentions  'their 
houses  furnished  with  costlie  furniture/  and  '  their 
joined  beds  with  tapestrie  and  silk  hangings.' 

A  contemporary  drawing  depicting  Cardinal  Wolsey 
in  bed  shows  the  bed-posts  to  have  bulbs  not  unlike 
those  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  type  of 
bedstead  which  we  know  so  well,  from  such  famous 
specimens  as  that  to  be  seen  at  Berkeley  Castle  or 
the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  was  not  unknown  in  Wolsey 's 
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time — at  least,  as  far  as  the  outline  is  concerned.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  bedstead  represented  in  the 
Wolsey  drawing  is  furnished  with  a  canopy  to  which 
is  attached  a  hanging  of  stuff  and  fringe  completely 
concealing  the  capitals  on  the  posts.  This  conceal- 
ment of  the  capitals,  sometimes  by  the  stuff,  some- 
times by  the  woodwork  of  the  canopy  itself,  is  a  detail 
frequently  to  be  observed  in  bedsteads  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  In  Shaw's  plate  of  the  Great  Bed  of 
Ware  we  have  a  beautiful  little  detail  sketch  given 
of  this  peculiarity.  The  Great  Bed  of  Ware  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  its  kind  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  It  existed  for  generations  in  the 

^'Saracen's  Head  Hotel  at  Ware,  Herts,  but  at  present 
\  ^ 

is  located  in  a  little  house  built  on  purpose  to  receive 

v^  it  near  the  inn  at  Rye  House,  where  it  is  exhibited  to 

o  thousands  of  trippers  on    Bank  holidays    and    week- 

ends. We  have  no  documentary  evidence  as  to  the 
date  when  it  was  constructed  ;  indeed,  its  early  history 
is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Shakespeare,  however, 
refers  to  it  in  the  following  lines,  spoken  by  Sir  Toby 
Belch  : 

'  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand  ;  be  curst  and  brief;  it  is  no  matter 
how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention  :  taunt  him  with 
the  license  of  ink  :  if  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the 
sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down: 
go,  about  it.'* 

From   this  allusion   we  gather  that   this  enormous 
piece  of  furniture  had  already  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
*  'Twelfth  Night,'  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
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notoriety  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Some  popular  fables 
are  told  concerning  it,  and  the  date  1463  has  of  recent 
years  been  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tester,  but 
the  bedstead  is  without  doubt  of  sixteenth-century 
design  and  workmanship.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
date  from  the  days  of  Mary,  but  in  all  probability  it 
was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Still, 
there  are  indications  of  the  Renaissance  about  the 
details  which  render  the  date  uncertain.  The  classic 
leaf-ornament  painted  on  the  cornice  might  well  belong 
to  the  earlier  period,  while  the  interlaced  strap  on  the 
pillars  supporting  the  canopy  is  reminiscent  of  the 
'  paning '  which  characterized  late  Gothic.  The  bed 
is  of  enormous  size,  measuring  over  7  feet  6  inches  in 
height  and  nearly  1 1  feet  square  on  its  ground-plan. 
One  of  the  popular  traditions  to  which  the  public 
fondly  cling  is  that  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware  has  accom- 
modated twenty-four  people  at  a  time.  It  is  not  on 
record  how  many  of  these  two  dozen  unhappy  occu- 
pants succeeded  in  sleeping.  Curious  and  deeply 
interesting  as  this  venerable  relic  is,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  shines  greatly  in  respect  of  taste.  The  leaf- 
covered  bulbs  which  form  part  of  each  bed-post  rest 
upon  a  sort  of  open  temple-shaped  structure,  supported 
by  five  small  pillars — a  form  of  construction  which, 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  is  absolutely  with- 
out excuse.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  remains  of 
very  old  colouring  are  visible  on  parts  of  the  carving, 
and  that  on  the  surface  of  the  posts  may  be  seen  the 
impressions  of  ancient  seals  and  wax,  which  report 
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says — however  truly  or  falsely — to  be  those  of  the 
noted  people  who  slept  in  this  bed.  This  wonderful 
relic  of  a  past  age  is  not  cared  for  so  well  as  it  should 
be,  and  damp  and  time  are  only  too  surely  carrying 
out  their  natural  effects  upon  it. 

An  Elizabethan  bedstead  of  very  similar  character 
to  the  monstrous  piece  of  furniture  just  described  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  This  bed- 
stead, were  it  in  its  original  state,  would  doubtless  be 
considered  the  finer  specimen  of  the  two,  for  every 
part  of  it  is  richly  carved  in  the  style  typical  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  the  form,  though  of  consider- 
ably smaller  proportions,  is  more  compact  and  graceful 
than  that  of  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  bought  from  Turton  Tower,  in  Lancashire, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Chethams,  and  is  said  locally 
to  have  been  made  abroad,  and  presented  by  a  King 
of  France  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Devon.  The  arms 
of  the  Courtenay  family  may  certainly  be  seen  carved 
on  more  than  one  part  of  the  bedstead  ;  but,  sad  to 
relate,  this  fine  piece  of  furniture  has  not  escaped  the 
attacks  of  the  restorer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  now 
what  process  of  renovation  it  has  passed  through, 
saving  only  that  a  good  deal  of  the  carving  at  the  foot 
is  of  modern  date.  The  vague  local  tradition  which 
attaches  to  this  wonderful  wreck  of  a  fine  thing  is 
certainly  apocryphal.  It  is  indisputably  English  work 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  story  of  the  French  King 
and  Edward,  Earl  of  Devon,  receives  a  nasty  jar 
when  one  finds  that  the  Earl  died  in  1566,  while  the 
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date  1593  appears  on  the  footboard.  This  particular 
bedstead  possesses  the  little  secret  cupboard  at  the 
foot  of  its  posts  which  is  described  in  the  chapter  on 
c  Furniture  with  Hiding-places/  The  floriated  bulbs 
and  upper  parts  of  the  two  bed-posts  should  be  carefully 
compared,  for  they  present  an  instance  of  the  casual 
workmanship  which  characterized  the  olden  times. 
Although  approximately  of  the  same  outline,  they  do 
not  agree  in  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  various 
members.  The  old  practice  of  copying  merely  by  eye, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  irregularity  here  referred 
to,  though  it  resulted  in  deviations  from  truth,  really 
gave  a  charm  to  carved  work  which  mechanical  repro- 
duction lacks.  A  careful  engraving  of  the  bedstead 
in  its  original  home  in  Turton  Tower  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  Wright  in  his '  Archaeological  Album.' 
There  are  a  great  many  fine  bedsteads  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  great  '  Percy  bedstead  '  at  Aln- 
wick  Castle,  the  '  Hathaway  bedstead '  at  Shottery, 
some  fine  specimens  at  Ockwells  Manor,  and  two 
beautiful  examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Contemporary  'evidence  also  exists  in  certainly  one 
case  in  which  a  bedstead  is  represented  on  a  brass. 
This  remarkable  piece  of  work  is  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Hurst,  near  Twyford,  Berks,  placed  there  to 
the  memory  of  Alice  Harison,  who  died  between  1574 
and  1580.  This  lady  was  wife  of  '  Thomas  Harison 
Esqvier,  co-ofererto  Queene  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
childbed  of  her  first  sonn  Richd.  Harison  Esqvier,  the 
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father  of  Sir  Richard    Harison   Knight.'     The    bed- 
stead in  which  the  lady  is  represented  as  lying  serves 


a  double  purpose,  having  four  drawers  with  locks  in 
its  substructure  : 

'  A  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. ' 
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The  bed-posts  are  of  the  classic  pillar  variety,  and 
have  curtains  twined  round  them.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  decease  of  Alice 
Hanson,  but,  from  certain  circumstances  in  the  pedi- 
gree, it  could  not  possibly  be  much  later  than  i  580. 
Bedsteads  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing  were 
held  in  such  high  estimation  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  specified  in  the  last  wills  and  testaments 
of  substantial  people  of  the  period.  To  go  no  further, 
it  is  well  known  that  Shakespeare  bequeathed  his 
second-best  bedstead  to  his  wife — a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful compliment  on  the  face  of  it,  but  one  which  has 
been  explained  away  by  the  critics — at  any  rate,  to 
their  own  satisfaction — their  theory  being  that  the  bed- 
stead was  the  property  of  the  heir-in-chief  (in  this  case 
the  widow),  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
period.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  now  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  as  to  whether  the  magnificent  bed- 
stead which  still  remains  in  the  Hathaway  cottage  at 
Shottery  represents  either  of  these  articles.  This 
venerable  relic  has  'jewelled '  posts  and  panelled  back, 
and  is  ornamented  with  caryatides.  It  may  be  said 
that,  quite  apart  from  its  associations,  it  merits  atten- 
tion as  being  one  of  the  most  typically  English  speci- 
mens now  remaining  of  its  time.  Another  bedstead, 
which  formerly  existed  at  Clopton  Hall,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  built  the  stone  bridge 
over  the  Avon  at  Stratford,  was  at  one  time  an  object 
of  great  interest  in  the  Shakespeare  country. 
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How  far  the  legend  is  true  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say,  but  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  bed- 
stead given  in  connection,  with  a  remarkable  series  of 
forgeries  perpetrated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1792  Clopton  Hall  was  visited 
by  a  respectable  publisher  named  Samuel  Ireland, 
accompanied  by  his  son.  The  father  had  produced, 
not  long  before,  those  well-known  volumes,  *  A 
Picturesque  Tour  through  Holland/  etc.,  and  '  Pic- 
turesque Views  of  the  River  Thames/  illustrated  by 
plates  in  aquatint,  and  was  planning  a  new  work,  the 
subject  of  which  was  to  be  the  Warwickshire  Avon. 
The  son,  William  Henry,  at  that  time  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, was  so  fired  by  his  visit  to  Shakespeareland,  and 
by  his  father's  enthusiasm  for  the  poet,  that  he  subse- 
quently entered  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
for  the  time,  successful,  frauds  that  have  ever  been 
perpetrated.  The  audacity  of  his  pretended  discovery 
of  a  letter  from  Shakespeare  to  Ann  Hathaway,  en- 
closing a  lock  of  his  hair  ;  of  leases  and  deeds  bearing 
the  poet's  signature  ;  and,  finally,  of  a  complete  play,  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  calm  conceit  with  which, 
after  exposure  by  Malone,  he  owned  up  to  their  fabri- 
cation. The  shock  of  the  disgrace  killed  the  old  man, 
who,  absolutely  blameless  in  the  matter,  had  published 
in  all  good  faith  these  precious  documents ;  but, 
glorying  in  his  baneful  cleverness,  the  son  produced 
several  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  in  one  of  which,  his 
*  Confessions/  he  gives  a  most  picturesque  narrative  of 
their  visit  to  Clopton.  He  describes  his  discovery  in 
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the  cock-loft  of  the  house  of  piles  of  broken,  moulder- 
ing furniture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  relates 
that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  rooms  the  identical  bedstead 
given  to  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  by  the  King,  and  that  it 
was  '  hung  with  a  fine  cloth  of  dark  brown,  with  a  rich 
fringe  of  silk  about  6  inches  deep.'      All  this  is  very 
possible,   but  on    his  own  showing  William    Henry's 
veracity  was  hardly  equal  to  his  powers  of  invention, 
and  his  description  of  the  King's  present  is  given  here 
for  what  it  is  worth.     Nevertheless,  some  such  bed- 
stead with  a  legend  attached  to  it  might  have  been 
there  at  the  time  of  Ireland's  visit.    The  latest  reference 
to  it  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is  in  Britton  and 
Brewer's  *  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  published 
in    1814,   but   it  should   be  added   that  Brewer,   who 
wrote  the  Warwickshire  section,  implies  a  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  story  of  its    presentation.      Most 
fables,  however  wide  of  the  truth,  have  some  founda- 
tion on  fact,  and  a  legend  attached  to  a  bedstead  in 
Littlecote    Hall,    Wiltshire,    the    seat   of  the   ancient 
family  of  Popham,  is  founded  upon  a  dark,  mysterious 
tragedy,  which  was  actually  threshed  out  in  the  Law 
Courts  during  the  reign  of  James  I.     There  is  a  fondness 
nowadays  for  pulling  to  pieces  and  discrediting  ancient 
traditions,  but  in  this  case  evidences  of  the  crime  and 
its  consequences  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  story 
being   successfully   refuted.     Up  to  the   time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  crime  the  estate  of  Littlecote  was 
possessed  by  the   Darrells.     The  story  of  their  dis- 
possession is  a  long  one,  and  has  been  most  graphically 
16 
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summed  up  in  a  note  to  the  poem  of  Rokeby,  from 
particulars  supplied  to  Scott  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour. 
The  weird  evidence  of  the  midwife  given  at  the  trial- 
as  to  her  mysterious  visitor  on  the  dark  November 


ELIZABETHAN   BEDSTEAD   IN   THE  POSSESSION  OF  SIR   CHARLES 
LAWES-WITTEWRONGE 

night  ;  the  blindfold  ride,  followed  by  her  introduction 
to  the  magnificent  chambers  of  the  unknown  mansion  ; 
the  brutal  murder  of  the  newborn  child  (on  whose 
mother's  account  she  had  been  summoned),  by  its 
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being  thrown  on  the  live  embers  on  the  hearth  ;  of  the 
struggles  of  the  infant,  spurned  fiercely  back  on  to  the 
fire  by  the  boot-heel  of  the  inhuman  murderer — all 
present  a  picture  which  has  no  parallel.  The  old  mid- 
wife, however,  with  a  cunning  perhaps  partly  bred  from 
the  horrors  of  the  scene,  planned  within  her  to  unravel 
the  mystery  enveloping  the  crime.  As  she  sat  by  the 
bedside,  she  had,  '  with  a  view  to  discover  the  place, 
cut  out  a  piece  of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sewn  it  in 
again.'  As  she  descended  the  staircase  she  counted 
the  steps,  and  these  two  clues,  weak  as  they  were, 
proved  sufficient  to  trace  the  crime  to  its  origin. 
Darrell,  the  then  proprietor  of  Littlecotes,  was  appre- 
hended and  tried  at  Salisbury  on  the  capital  charge, 
but  Sir  John  Popham,  the  Judge,  was,  from  all  accounts, 
corrupted,  and  Darrell  escaped  scot-free,  only  to  break 
his  neck  a-hunting  some  few  months  later ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Littlecote  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pophams.  John  Aubrey,  the  distinguished  Wilt- 
shire antiquary,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1629,  and  in 
whose  time,  therefore,  the  memory  of  so  scandalous  a 
crime  would  be  still  fresh,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  occurrence  among  other  particulars  respecting 
Sir  John  Popham  : 

'  Sir   Dayrell    of   Littlecote,    in    coun    Wilts, 

having  gott  his  lady's  waiting-woman  with  child,  when 
her  travail  came,  sent  a  servant  with  a  horse  for  a 
midwife,  whom  he  was  to  bring  back  hoodwinked. 
She  was  brought,  and  layd  the  woman,  but  as  soon  as 
the  child  was  born,  she  sawe  the  knight  take  the  child 
16— 2 
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and  murther  it,  and  burn  it  in  the  fire  in  the  chamber. 
She  having  done  her  businesse,  was  extraordinarily 
rewarded  for  her  paines,  and  sent  blindfolded  away. 
This  horrid  action  did  much  run  in  her  mind,  and  she 
had  a  desire  to  discover  it,  but  knew  not  where  'twas. 
She  considered  with  herself  the  time  that  she  was 
riding,  and  how  many  miles  she  might  have  rode  at 
that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it  must  be  some  great 
person's  house,  for  the  room  was  1 2  foot  high  ;  and 
she  should  know  the  chamber  if  she  saw  it.  She 
went  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  search  was  made. 
The  very  chamber  found.  The  Knight  was  brought 
to  his  tryall ;  and  to  be  short,  this  judge  had  this  noble 
house,  parke  and  manner,  and  (I  thinke)  more,  for  a 
bribe  to  save  his  life. 

'  Sir  John  Popham  gave  sentence  according  to  lawe, 
but  being  a  great  person,  and  a  favourite,  he  procured 
a  noli prosequi? 

A  striking  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  bedstead  exists 
in  that  old-world  home,  Rufford  Abbey,  Notts,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Savile.  It  is  a  highly  decorative  and  beauti- 
fully finished  production,  with  borders  of  strap-moulding 
on  the  cornice  and  pillar  posts  splaying  out  on  to 
excessively  broad  bases.  The  back,  which  is  inlaid 
with  late  strapwork,  has  a  centre  panel  representing 
the  view  of  a  classic  building,  whilst  the  foot-board 
possesses  boldly-raised  and  faceted  panels.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Rufford  Abbey  was  re- 
modelled in  1679,  and  the  bedstead,  which  was  probably 
made  about  that  time,  is  a  most  valuable  illustration  of 
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the  transition  from  the  Elizabethan  outline  to  the  later 
style. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  earliest  types  of  bedstead 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  lowness  of  the 
canopy  and  the  framework  on  which  the  mattress  rests. 
The  Great  Bed  of  Ware  is,  of  course,  an  exception, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  reached  that  bedsteads  assumed  the 
lofty  proportions  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  types  existing  at  Hampton  Court,  Holy  rood 
Palace,  Haddon  Hall,  Hardwicke  Hall,  and  other 
great  houses.  These  latter,  with  their  elaborate  rococo 
cornices,  their  pall-like  hangings,  and  their  funereal 
plumes  surmounting  the  corners  of  the  canopy,  are  the 
types  on  which  Dickens  drew  for  his  description  of  the 
Maypole  state  bed  in  *  Barnaby  Rudge.' 

A  great  many  of  the  more  unpretentious  oak  bed- 
steads, made  for  the  commoner  class  in  the  Jacobean 
times,  had  no  bed-posts  or  hangings,  but  were  wonder- 
fully picturesque  withal.  The  writer  recollects  seeing, 
some  few  years  ago,  at  Lympne  Castle,  in  Kent — that 
wonderful  old  fortified  farm-house  overlooking  the  sea 
— a  couple  of  these  low,  postless  bedsteads  standing 
in  a  large  linen-panelled  apartment,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  picturesque  appearance  which  they 
presented  with  their  snowy  linen,  illustrating  as  they 
did  the  continuity  of  life  in  some  of  our  old  country 
houses. 

Such  bedsteads  as  the  lofty  and  hideously  ornate 
structures  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court 
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Palace  or  Hardwick  Hall  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  They  are  seldom  con- 
structed of  oak,  belonging  as  they  do  to  no  earlier 
date  than  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
'  Queen  Mary's  bedstead '  at  Holyrood  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  Chapter  VI.,  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  legends  being  tacked  on  to  these 
funereal  couches  by  the  ignorant  equally  absurd  as 
the  Holyrood  fable.  There  is  a  tall  bedstead  of  this 
type  at  Haddon  Hall,  with  an  extravagantly  elaborate 
canopy,  upon  which  appear  the  initials  '  K.R.'  Of  the 
wild  legends  locally  prevailing  about  this  structure 
it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  speak.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  cipher  is  that  of  Katherine  of 
Braganza,  the  consort  of  Charles  II.,  though  what 
connection  that  lady  had  with  Haddon  Hall  can  only 
be  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Old  oak  cradles  are  highly  interesting  pieces  of 
furniture,  though  they  are  scarcely  ever  used  nowa- 
days, through  their  want  of  adaptation  to  modern 
requirements,  but  they  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
cottages  in  remote  rural  districts.  Henry  Shaw,  in  his 
excellent  book  on  '  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture,' 
gives  a  fine  plate  of  a  Gothic  cradle  in  which,  it  is  said, 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  reposed 
when  an  infant.  This  statement  he  supports  by  a 
well-authenticated  pedigree  of  the  piece  in  question. 
The  cradle  is  suspended  on  a  single  upright  at  each 
end,  the  uprights  being  buttressed  with  spandrels 
decorated  with  a  conventional  vine-leaf,  and  sur- 
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mounted  with  carved  representations  of  the  dove. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cradle  is  of  the 
time  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw,  the  decoration  being 
particularly  pure  and  characteristic.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Shaw's  fine  work,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  faithful  representations  of  the  objects 
which  he  gives,  but  for  the  pains  which  he  took  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  records  of  past  times,  which 
were  not  sufficiently  cared  for  in  his  own  day.  For 
instance,  he  mentions,  in  his  account  of  this  plate,  '  the 
beautiful  foliage  which  fills  the  space  between  the  up- 
rights and  stays  of  the  stand  of  this  cradle  were  never 
before  engraved,  although  Bonner,  in  his  Itinerary 
(The  London  Magazine  for  1774),  and  Bingley,  in  his 
tour  through  North  Wales,  pretended  to  give  represen- 
tations of  this  interesting  piece  of  antiquity.'  The 
4  Monmouth  cradle  '  is  described  as  being  then  (1836) 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Braikenridge,  of 
Brislington,  near  Bristol.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
beautiful  and  unique  example  of  fifteenth-century  art 
is  still  in  existence.* 

Of  historic  cradles  we  have  indeed  not  a  few  remain- 
ing, though  no  other  so  early  as  that  just  mentioned. 
The  cradle  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  (James  I.) 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  though  greatly  decayed.  It 
has  a  turned  rocking-post  at  each  corner,  a  broad,  semi- 
circular band  of  gold  jewel-moulding,  and  sides  inlaid 

*  I  am  informed  that  the  cradle  mentioned  is  most  probably  the 
so-called  Henry  V.'s  cradle  at  Monmouth  Castle. 
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with  dark  and  light  wood.*  At  Hatfield  House  is  a 
carved  oak  cradle  having  panels  decorated  with  strap- 
work  and  '•  rockers '  similar  to  those  of  the  example  last 
mentioned.  This  cradle  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  an  infant,  the 
basis  of  the  fable  evidently  being  the  initials  'A.R.,' 
which  appear  boldly  carved  on  the  ends,  these  presum- 
ably indicating  'Anna  Regina.'  Unfortunately  for 


CRADLE    OF    JAMES    VI.     OF    SCOTLAND    (JAMES    I.) 
In  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie 

the  truth  of  this  tradition,  the  cradle  belongs  to  a 
period  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  carved  in  her  time. 

But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Holyrood  legend  it 
is  possible  with  some  assurance  to  associate  Queen 
Mary  of  Modena  with  the  bedstead  popularly  supposed 

*  This  historic  relic  was  exhibited  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery,  1889, 
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to  be  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  so,  in  regard  to 
the  Hatfield  cradle,  it  may  be  suggested  with  confi- 
dence that  the  initials  it  bears  are  those  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  consort  of  James  I.,  and  not  those  of  Anne 
Boleyn. 

Hatfield  House  was  settled  on  Anne  of  Denmark, 
though  she  afterwards  exchanged  it  in  1607  with  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  for  the  Palace  of  Theobald's.  None 
of  Anne  of  Denmark's  children  were  born  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Border,  but  it  is  probable,  consider- 
ing her  connection  with  the  Hatfield  House,  that  the 
cradle  in  question  may  have  been  used  for  one  or  all 
of  her  first  three  children,  though  the  presumption  is 
that  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  infant  Charles, 
who  was  born  two  years  after  the  exchange  had  been 
made  with  the  Cecil  family. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  and  difficult  task  to  attack  the 
legends  which  connect  great  personages  of  the  past 
with  existing  objects,  but  I  cannot  refrain,  in  the  Hat- 
field  instance,  from  attempting  to  dissipate  an  unsound 
but  popular  belief.  To  anyone  who  has  studied  styles 
or  periods  in  the  changes  of  decoration  of  furniture,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  cradle  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land is  really  earlier  than  the  so-called  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's cradle  at  Hatfield  House. 

Later  oak  cradles  exhibited  very  little  difference 
from  those  of  which  we  have  been  treating  save  in  the 
character  of  their  decoration,  in  which  respect  they 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  assuming  the  changes 
which  came  about  in  other  forms  of  oak  furniture. 
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One  addition,  however,  appears  to  have  been  made, 
and  that  was  the  provision  of  a  hood  over  the  head. 
Cradles  which  exhibit  this  feature  usually  belong  to  no 


earlier  period  than  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  usually  have  the  plain  raised  centre 
panel. 
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There  is  a  very  characteristic  Carolean  oak  cradle  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  possesses  the 
prototype  of  the  hood  in  a  raised  back  at  the  upper 
end.*  This  cradle  bears  the  inscription  : 

'  October  C.  B. 

1641 
14  Dai  M.B/ 

Another  cradle  in  the  same  Museum  exhibits  a 
peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  a  hinged  and  movable  hood. 
On  the  outside  end  of  this  hood  appears  the  date 
1691,  accompanied  by  the  letters  *  F.  M.  G/  This 
piece  has  plain  panels  with  lightly-grooved  stiles,  and 
the  sides  of  the  hood  have  turned  rails  instead  of 
being  panelled,  as  in  the  accompanying  specimen,  made 
fifty  years  earlier. 

*  No.  527,  1892. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PANELLING    AND    FITTED    FURNITURE 

THE  practice  of  panelling  or  lining  the  interiors  of 
buildings  with  wainscot  dates  from  very  early 
times,  for  we  find  it  referred  to  in  ancient  documents, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  apart  from 
examples  to  be  found  in  some  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
the  oldest  panelling  still  remaining  in  its  place  does 
not  date  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  Specimens 
of  this  date  even  are  rare  enough,  and  belong  mainly 
to  the  latter  end  of  that  epoch. 

Complete  rooms  full  of  panelling  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  although  not  common,  are  still 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the 
country.  The  types  which  we  associate  with  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  are  the  famous 
linen  panel  in  all  its  diverse  variations,  the  medallion 
portrait  panel,  embellished  with  arabesques,  and,  lastly, 
that  curious  form  of  Gothic  decoration  which  the 
French  denominate  parchemin  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  strip  of  that  material.  Sometimes  two,  or  even 
all  three  of  these  varieties  were  employed  for  the 
decoration  of  one  room,  rendering  the  effect  very  rich 
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Fred  Roe 

PARCHEMIN  PANEL  WITH  ROPED  CENTRE,  AND  CARVED  WITH  EMBLE- 
MATICAL FIGURES  AND  VINE  DECORATION,  ABINGTON  HALL, 
NORTHANTS,  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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and  gorgeous.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in  England 
that  cannot  boast  of  some  specimens  of  this  art.  To 
mention  only  a  few,  reference  may  be  made  to  such 
old-world  buildings  as  Smithills  Hall,  Lancashire ; 
Thame  Park,  Oxon.;  the  dining-halls  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; 
Tolleshunt  Darcy,  Essex  ;  Abington  Abbey  and  Stan- 
ford Church,  Northants  ;  the  Vine,  Basingstoke,  Hants; 
Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk  ;  Agecroft  Hall  and  Speke 
Hall,  Lancashire. 

These  are  places  which  have  never  lost  their  ancient 
dignity  ;  but  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  build- 
ings, once  inhabited  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  which 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  Of  these,  an 
admirable  example  is  the  Neptune  Tavern,  near  the 
quay  at  Ipswich. 

To  true  lovers  of  antiquities  the  spoliation  of  an  old 
building  must  always  savour  of  barbarism,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  taverns,  from  their  very  nature, 
are  not  the  places  best  adapted  for  the  preservation  of 
architectural  relics  of  a  perishable  character.  A  mag- 
nificent room  full  of  panelling,  with  a  superbly-carved 
overmantel  in  the  style  of  the  early  Renaissance,  was 
saved  from  wanton  defacement  some  years  ago  by 
being  removed  from  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield's*  old 
mansion,  now  the  Tankard  public-house,  at  Ipswich. 
These  fittings  were  transported  in  1843  to  a  place  of 
safe  custody  at  Holy  wells,  the  seat  of  the  Cobbold 

*  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield  was  Captain  of  Henry  VIII. 's  guard  and 
one  of  the  executors  of  that  monarch. 
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family.  They  include  a  remarkable  run  of  panelling 
decorated  in  the  ornate  style  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
and  forming  an  arcading,  the  arches  of  which  are 
separated  by  pilasters.  The  tympana  are  filled  in  with 
shields  and  supporters.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  superb  room  is  its  fireplace,  which 
possesses  an  overmantel  flanked  and  supported  by 
pillars  of  a  florid  character,  decorated  with  the 
acanthus-leaf,  the  centre  displaying  an  oblong,  carved 
panel  sculptured  with  a  much-disputed  basso-relievo, 
which  has  been  conjectured  to  represent  such  widely- 
separated  subjects  as  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  and  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.* 

At  the  Old  Baptist's  Head  Inn,  near  St.  John's 
Gate,  Clerkenwell,  rebuilt  a  few  years  since,  a  fine 
run  of  early  linen  panelling  was  formerly  to  be  seen 
in  the  very  picturesque  tap-room.  This  house  was 
once  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Foster,  a  Judge  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  died  there  in  1612, 
and,  with  its  beautiful  carved  stone  mantelpiece,  was, 
so  far  as  its  interior  was  concerned,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  old  London  taverns,  until  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  restorer  improved  its  ancient  features  out 
of  existence  during  the  nineties.  The  Neptune 
Tavern,  before  mentioned,  is  an  extremely  interesting 
building,  evidently  in  its  palmy  days  the  residence  of 

*  Clarke's  'Description  ot  Ipswich,'  1830.  The  author  of  this 
work  laments  that  in  his  time  fresh  depredations  were  daily  com- 
mitted upon  this  curious  relic,  and  mentions  his  fears  that  it  would 
'  soon  have  to  be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were.' 
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a  merchant  prince  who  did  not  disdain  to  live  over  his 
counting-house  near  the  busy  riverside,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  old  days.  In  addition  to  some  Tudor 
mantelpieces,  this  house  still  retains  in  its  club-room 
at  the  back  of  the  premises  a  magnificent  run  of  linen 
panelling,  topped  midway  up  the  wall  with  oblong 
panels  some  4  inches  in  height  and  over  2  feet  long, 
carved  with  exquisite  arabesques,  including  masks  and 
dolphins,  skilfully  and  beautifully  treated.  Although 
heavily  coated  with  paint,  a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
this  art  for  quality  could  not  be  found.  In  an  apart- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  house  is  a  feature  which  is 
rarer  by  far,  a  dresser  or  sideboard,  adorned  with  linen 
panels  and  projecting  heads  in  medallions,  let  into  the 
wall  and  surmounted  with  a  pierced  cornice  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Renaissance.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  front  of  the  house  bears  the  date  1639,  but 
the  facade  is  evidently  more  modern  than  the  back  of 
the  house  and  its  courtyard,  which  date  from  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  house  remained 
as  a  private  dwelling  certainly  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Ipswich  inns  at  that  date.  Immediately  opposite 
the  Neptune  is  a  retiring  little  house  which,  till  quite 
recently,  contained  another  very  remarkable  panelled 
apartment,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
later  on. 

All  over  the  country,  and  along  the  East  coast  line 
especially,  these  wonderful  linen-panelled  apartments 
remain,  cut  up  into  tenements  and  offices,  in  the 
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manner  that  many  at  King's  Lynn  are,  speaking  elo- 
quently of  the  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort  that 
marked  the  era  of  peace  succeeding  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  That  wonderful  flint  and  stone  building,  the 
Dolphin  Inn,  once  Bishop  Hall's  Palace,  at  Heigham, 
near  Norwich,  still  contains  some  relics  of  its  former 
grandeur  in  the  shape  of  some 
Jacobean  fireplaces  and  a  magni- 
ficent Gothic  staircase  newel,  the 
latter  decorated  with  a  poppy- 
head  and  heraldic  lion.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  surroundings  of 
this  once  noble  mansion,  which 
comprise  a  class  of  very  small 
tenements,  will  for  ever  prevent  a 
return  of  the  building  to  its  former 
high  status. 

To  return  to  the  old  English 
mansions,  Haddon  in  itself  offers 
a  really  remarkable  field  of  study. 
The  screen  of  the  great  hall,  with 
its  fifteenth-century  tracery,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  panel- 
ling to  be  found  in  this  country, 
consisting  of  huge  planks  of  un- 
joined wood  mortised  into  chamfered  uprights ;  and 
to  carry  out  such  woodwork  as  this  on  any  large  scale 
a  forest  must  have  contributed  its  choicest  trees.  It 
is  in  the  dining-room  at  Haddon,  however,  that  we 
find  the  most  interesting  panelling.  This  is  carried 


STAIRCASE  NEWEL  AT 
THE  DOLPHIN  INN, 
FORM  ERLY  BISHOP 
HALL'S  PALACE,  HEIG- 
HAM, NEAR  NORWICH 
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out  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  erected  by  Sir  George  Vernon 
in  1545.  The  moulding  round  the  edges  of  the  stiles 
is  simply  a  plain,  heavy  bead  without  any  mitring, 
although  the  frieze  and  cornice  are  highly  decorated 
in  the  mixed  styles  of  the  late  Gothic  and  early  Re- 
naissance, and  in  the  recess  of  the  bay-window  are 


PANEL  CARVED  WITH   MEDALLION  AND  LINEN-FOLD,   IN  THE 
DINING-ROOM,   HADDON   HALL 

Erected  by  Sir  George  Vernon  in  1545 

some  very  interesting  portrait  panels,  one  of  which, 
bearing  the  typical  grotesque  smile  of  the  period,  the 
cicerone  will  possibly  inform  visitors  is  the  portrait  of 
a  jester.  This  legend,  however,  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  The  smile  counts  for  nothing,  since  it  was 
a  common  characteristic  of  these  medallion  heads, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  represent  long-nosed 
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Francis  I.,  *  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.'*  In 
the  tier  below  the  so-called  'jester  panel '  are  a  couple 
of  veritable  portraits  carved  in  low  relief  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  and  locally  said  to  represent 
Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen.  This,  again,  is  probably 
a  fable,  seeing  that  the  panelling  of  the  room,  as 
already  mentioned,  bears  the  date  1545.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  they  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  George 
Vernon  and  his  wife,  taken  at  the  time  that  the  dining- 
room  was  fitted  with  panelling,  for  the  dress,  so  far  as 
it  is  seen,  especially  of  the  lady,  is  that  usually 
associated  with  Holbein's  portraits  of  courtly  per- 
sonages of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  therefore 
could  not  well  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  reign. 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  combined 
medallion  and  linen  panelling  is  that  at  Smithills 
Hall,  Lancashire.  The  history  of  this  building  and 
its  structural  alterations  is  preserved,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered almost  certain  that  a  good  portion  of  this 
internal  decoration  was  added  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  knight's  rebus, 
by  the  way,  with  his  initials,  'A.  B.,'  may  be  seen 
incorporated  in  the  panelling  of  one  of  the  rooms. 
The  top  tier  of  panelling,  next  the  cornice,  is  enriched 
with  pilasters  of  Gothic  design,  beneath  which  appears 
a  tier  of  panels  with  carved  medallion  portraits  of  the 
family.  From  the  character  of  the  head-dresses  of 
some  of  these  personages  it  would  appear  as  though 

*  At  Rye  House  Inn  is  a  medallion  panel  bearing  an  actual  jester's 
head  in  the  typical  cap  and  bells. 
17—2 
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PANEL  FROM  SIR  ANTHONY  DENNY'S  HOUSE  AT  WALTHAM  ABBEY 

(Size  of  panel,  24  x  io£  in.)     An  attempt  of  an  English  craftsman  to 
imitate  Italian  design,  though  still  retaining  certain  Gothic  features 
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these  portraits  were  executed  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  as  they  verge  on  the  Holbeinesque  style, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  A  run  of 
panelling  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  has  of 
recent  years  found  a  home  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  This  example  once  formed  part  of  the 
internal  fittings  of  the  abbey  house  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  which  was  granted,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  by  Henry  VIII.  on  lease  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny.  The  panelling  in  question  possesses  its 
original  overmantel,  with  a  boldly  projecting  central 
head,  the  material  forming  the  mask  being  applied 
in  the  peculiar  manner  described  in  the  chapter  on 
*  The  Renaissance  and  After.'  The  carved  designs 
on  these  panels  indicate  a  distinct  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  an  English  craftsman  to  assimilate  the 
dying  Gothic  with  the  new  style.  Many  of  the 
panels  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  pomegranate,  which 
would  seem  to  point  to  their  being  produced  at 
a  time  previous  to  the  disfavour  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon. 

Fine  as  are  the  specimens  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  they  are  certainly  equalled  by  the  mar- 
vellous room  full  of  panelling,  which  has  been  more 
than  once  referred  to,  at  Abington  Hall,  Northampton. 
A  book  could  well  be  written  on  the  Abington  Hall 
room  alone.  The  linen  panelling  is  elaborate  and 
gracefully  designed,  certain  of  the  folds  being  em- 
bellished with  the  ribbon  pattern,  and  the  cornice  is 
decorated  with  a  running  grape-vine  sculptured  in 
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high  relief.  The  most  singular  features,  however,  are 
\hzparckemin  panels,  which  appear  in  various  portions 
of  the  room,  as  well  as  a  series  of  oblong  subject 
panels,  which  constitute  a  sort  of  frieze  between  the 
linen  panels  and  the  cornice. 

The  parchemin  panels  are  enriched  with  shields, 
on  which  appear  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  the  five 
bleeding  wounds,  and  other  devices.  They  further- 
more exhibit  such  allegories  as  the  fox  preaching  to 
the  geese,  or  devouring  the  faithful,  and  the  features 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  countenance  impressed  on 
Saint  Veronica's  handkerchief,  which  is  supported  on 
either  side  by  an  angel  equipped  in  a  complete  outfit 
of  feathers.  The  angels  are  canopied  with  large 
decorative  mitres.  In  many  of  the  panels  appears  the 
figure  of  a  monkey,  or  monkey-headed  man,  who  in 
one  compartment  is  represented  as  nursing  a  baby  in 
swaddling-clothes,  while  an  irate-looking  female  in  the 
five-cornered  head-dress  beats  him  with  her  distaff. 
The  frieze  panels  are  equally  curious  and  remarkable, 
and  the  subjects  are  so  diversified  that  one  can  only 
attempt  to  give  a  short  account  of  them. 

In  one  compartment  a  regal  banquet  is  represented — 
a  page  offering  the  loving-cup  on  one  knee,  while  with- 
out the  slaughter  of  the  fatted  calf  is  depicted.  Another 
compartment  displays  the  diverting  tricks  of  jugglers 
and  acrobats  to  the  tune  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  which 
are  played  by  one  of  their  company.  Sowing,  tilling, 
and  reaping  are  also  represented,  while  a  gentleman 
up  to  his  waist  in  a  vat  in  a  tiled  cellar  treads  grapes 
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for  the  vintage.  A  smartly-attired  youth  wearing  the 
lamboys,  or  pleated  skirt,  knocks  down  acorns  from  a 
tree  for  the  hogs  to  feed  upon  ;  while,  again,  a  shaven 
monk  energetically  reproves  a  flute-playing  youngster 
for  shooting  a  bird  with  bow  and  arrow. 

Those  who  ponder  over  medieval  legends  can 
attribute  what  significance  they  please  to  these  subjects; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  allegorical  interest, 
the  humour  displayed  is  wonderful.  Finally,  we  may 
mention  one  of  the  quaintest  of  the  series,  an  alchemist 
mixing  his  elixirs,  while  outside  a  yokel  in  smock  and 
tabard  gazes  at  the  stars.  The  artist's  attempt  to 
place  the  fireplace  and  hake  in  perspective  are  truly 
comical.  Above  the  fireplace  is  a  large  panel  bearing 
a  lozenge  on  which  appears  a  shield  of  arms,  a  knight's 
helmet  with  a  tasselled  lambrequin,  and  the  initials 
'  M.  I.  B.'  The  date  of  this  remarkable  wall  decoration 
is  evidently  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for 
though  its  main  features  are  purely  Gothic,  there  are 
certain  details  in  the  style  of  the  early  Renaissance 
appearing  upon  the  parchemin.  The  costume  of  the 
figures  upon  the  frieze  panels  also  leaves  little  doubt 
that  it  was  executed  in  the  eighth  Henry's  reign,  the 
puffed  and  slashed  costumes  of  the  men,  with  their 
characteristic  knee-breeches,  as  well  as  the  five- 
cornered  head-dress  of  the  women,  being  typical  of 
the  period.  At  the  same  time,  an  investigation  of  the 
allegorical  aspects  of  the  carving  reveals  the  work  of 
a  craftsman  who,  while  he  has  not  broken  wholly  away 
from  monkish  traditions,  has  yet,  nevertheless,  imbibed 
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that  spirit  of  free  criticism  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  born 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  Church. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  dolphin  among  the  decora- 
tive details,  which  would  seem  to  support  the  theory 
that  this  panelling  was  executed  at  the  commencement 
of  Henry's  reign,  and  before  the  alliance  with  Francis  I. 
took  place.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  whole  of  this  precious  panelling  is 
thickly  coated  with  paint,  the  removal  of  which  has, 
however,  been  contemplated. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Abington 
Hall,  but  there  is  a  glamour  of  shadowy  romance 
attaching  to  its  occupation  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  thought  in  the  locality  that  some  of  the  Shake- 
speare MSS.  may  be  concealed  behind  this  panelling, 
as  the  daughter  of  Susanna  Hall  (Shakespeare's 
favourite  daughter),  wife  of  John  Hall,  gent.,  married 
a  Thursby,  who  owned  and  occupied  this  house.  To 
demolish  this  fallacy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  panelling  has  been  removed  from  its  original 
position  in  the  house  since  Thursby's  time,  probably 
when  certain  alterations  were  made  during  the 
Georgian  times. 

Panelling  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  presents  some 
curious  features.  On  presses,  chests,  and  even  wains- 
cotting  it  will  often  be  found  that,  whereas  two  or  even 
three  sides  of  the  frame  are  edged  with  a  moulding, 
the  fourth  side  retains  the  old  Gothic  stop  champfer. 
The  corners  of  the  mouldings  are  likewise  mitred, 
whereas  in  early  examples  the  upright  beads  or  mould- 
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PARCHEMIN  PANEL  WITH  ROPED  CENTRE  AND  BEARING  THE  FABLE 
OF  THE  FOX  AND  GEESE  IN  ALLUSION  TO  THE  PREACHING 
FRIARS,  AT  ABINGTON  HALL,  NORTHANTS,  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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ings  would  be  carried  into  the  return  of  the  transom 
above.  The  difficulty  of  joining  mouldings  under  this 
condition  with  any  nicety  probably  originated  the 
custom  of  tapering  off  the  bead  with  a  gash,  as  it  were. 
This  was  found  a  very  easy  method  of  decorating  the 
edges  of  the  stiles,  and  as  time  went  on  it  was  some- 
times exclusively  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  furniture, 
with  a  view  to  saving  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  crafts- 
man. The  oblong  top  panel,  bearing  carved  arabesques, 
such  as  exists  in  the  Neptune  Inn  at  Ipswich,  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  stile  which  became  generally  popular 
in  Elizabethan  times,  though  its  later  ornamentation 
was  in  the  form  of  strapwork,  such  as  is  shown  on 
pp.  40,  45. 

The  main  differences  between  the  wainscotting  of 
Elizabeth's  days  and  that  of  the  later  periods  lie  in  the 
greater  elaboration  of  the  former,  both  as  regards  the 
shaping  or  quartering  of  the  panels,  and  the  richer 
detail  of  sculptural  embellishment.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  superior  workmanship  which  would  be 
found  in  the  principal  apartments  of  the  houses  of 
wealthy  people. 

Panelling,  such  as  was  placed  in  inferior  rooms  or 
passages,  differed  little  from  Elizabeth's  time  to  that 
of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  except  in  an  increase  in  the 
superficial  area  of  the  panels  themselves.  A  feature 
of  great  beauty  in  certain  Elizabethan  panelled  rooms 
may  be  found  in  the  decorative  pilasters  which  divide 
the  panels  at  intervals.  Londoners  who  do  not  wish 
to  travel  afield  need  go  no  farther  than  Canonbury 
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Tower  to  study  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
feature  which  can  be  found  anywhere.  This  till 
recently  neglected  building  is  said  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  mansion  erected  by  the  celebrated 
Prior  Bolton,  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Smithfield,  from  1509  to  1532.  About  the 
year  1599  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Spencer,  who  embellished  and  improved  the 
building,  and  to  his  taste  we  no  doubt  owe  the  two 
magnificent  panelled  apartments  which  still  remain. 
Both  of  these  have  fine  carved  fireplaces,  and  one  of 
them  is  fitted  throughout  with  magnificent  quartered 
panelling,  embellished  with  pilasters,  adorned  with  the 
most  exquisite  arabesque  strapwork,  the  bases  of  the 
columns  bearing  masks  in  relief,  with  decorative 
scrolls.  Goldsmith  for  a  time  occupied  the  first  floor 
of  Canonbury  Tower,  and  it  is  said  that  here,  in  the 
lower  oak  room,  he  wrote  '  The  Deserted  Village.' 

The  fireplaces  in  Elizabeth's  days  became  one  of 
the  principal  features  in  an  apartment,  and  the  superb 
pillared  and  panelled  overmantels  which  adorned  them 
must  be  familiar  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
old  English  mansions  of  the  period.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Elizabethan  overmantel  in 
earlier  days  is  the  elaborate  fireplace  of  Sir  Antony 
Wingfield's  mansion  (now  the  Tankard  Inn)  at 
Ipswich,  removed  during  the  thirties  to  Holy  wells. 
Extending  from  mantel  to  ceiling,  pillared,  and  with 
deeply-recessed  panels,  these  imposing  productions 
sometimes  possess  two  stories  or  tiers  of  arches, 
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enclosing  shields,  helmets,  and  lambrequins,  carved  in 
bold  relief,  as  at  Levens  Hall,  Worcestershire.  In 
others  a  central  panel  of  large  dimensions  exhibits  the 
shield  with  its  accompaniments  even  more  boldly 
carved,  flanked  on  each  side  by  canopies  in  the  form 
of  a  classic  arch,  underneath  which  appear  figures  in  a 
semi-romanesque  costume.  A  good  example  of  this 
kind  exists  in  the  state  room  at  that  well-known  old- 
world  mansion,  Chastleton  House,  Gloucestershire. 
Again,  the  varieties  of  this  superb  feature  are  so 
diverse  and  many  that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Elizabethan  fireplaces 
alone. 

The  influx  of  wealth  in  Elizabeth's  time  was  so 
remarkable  that  many  houses  of  the  middle  classes 
contained  fireplaces  and  fittings  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  those  just  described,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  At 
a  modest  little  dwelling  in  Fore  Street,  Ipswich, 
immediately  opposite  the  famous  Neptune  Tavern, 
recently  mentioned,  once  dwelt  Thomas  Eldred,  one 
of  the  buccaneer  captains  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
This  navigator  is  said  to  have  sailed  round  the  world 
with  his  friend  Cavendish,  also  a  resident  of  Ipswich — 
a  voyage  duly  recorded  by  paintings  which  appear 
upon  three  panels  of  a  fine  carved  overmantel  in 
the  front  room  of  the  house.  These  represent 
severally  Thomas  Eldred  himself,  with  a  telescope 
applied  to  his  eye,  the  world,  and  a  full-rigged  ship, 
presumably  the  vessel  in  which  he  made  his  voyages. 
On  the  central  panel,  beneath  the  globe,  are  these  lines  : 
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{  He  that  travels  ye  world  about 

Seeth  God's  wonders  and  God's  works. 

Thomas  Eldred  traveled  ye  world  about 

And  went  out  of  Plimouth  ye  21  of  July,  1586, 

And  arrived  in  Plimouth  again  the 

9  of  September,  1588.' 

The  fireplace  is  freely  carved  with  the  guilloche  and 
vine-leaf,  and  the  painted  panels  are  separated  by  pairs 
of  detached  columns.  Similar  pairs  of  columns  flank 
the  outside  of  the  overmantel,  resting  upon  fluted 
pilasters,  which  constitute  the  jambs  of  the  fireplace. 
A  legend  is  current  in  the  vicinity  that  the  interior  of 
this  room  once  formed  part  of  the  fittings  of  Eldred's 
cabin  in  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  round  the  world. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  paint- 
ings must  have  been  executed  some  time  after  the 
fireplace  was  made,  for  beneath  the  surface  of  the  paint 
the  indications  of  geometrical  inlay  can  be  seen.  The 
panelling  of  the  room  is  of  plain  character,  with  a  frieze 
of  oblong  jewel-moulding  immediately  beneath  the 
cornice.  These  oblong-shaped  projections  formed  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  was  assured  by  one  very  intelligent  old 
lady  that  they  were  supposed  to  represent  sausages 
which  Thomas  Eldred  and  his  family  had  eaten.  The 
room  and  its  fittings  are  a  fair  specimen  of  what,  no 
doubt,  might  be  seen  in  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
middle  classes  of  the  period.* 

*  I  am  informed  that  this  most  interesting  interior  was  transported 
some  two  years  ago  to  Holywells.  Its  removal  brought  to  light  some 
curious  fresco  decoration  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  saved,  and  is  now  exhibited  at  Christchurch  Hall. 
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A  singular  feature  connected  with  the  panelling  of 
this  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
and  wealthy,  was  a  sort  of  excrescence  jutting  out  into 
the  room  and  forming  a  sort  of  small  lobby,  which 
enclosed  the  main  door  of  the  room,  and  was  itself 
provided  with  a  door.  Some  of  these  lobbies  were 
elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  and  pinnacles,  as  at 
Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  and  Bradfield,  Devon. 
A  very  excellent  example  also  can  be  seen  incorporated 
in  the  inlaid  room  from  Sizergh  Castle,  Westmorland, 
which  has  found  a  home  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  It  was  obviously  adopted  as  a  device  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  principal  rooms  by  protecting 
the  inmates  against  draughts.  Large  apartments  of 
this  period  were  often  provided  with  a  fixed  seat 
running  round  the  whole  length  of  the  walls,  and  sup- 
ported by  numerous  pillar  legs,  and  an  apartment  thus 
fitted  was  spoken  of  in  those  days  as  being  '  benched 
aboute,'  and  in  old  specifications  this  term  will  not  in- 
frequently be  found.  The  great  hall  of  Ockwells 
Manor  House  supplies  a  very  good  instance  of  an 
apartment  furnished  in  this  manner,  while  at  Crow- 
hurst  Place,  Surrey,  are  the  remains  of  a  yet  earlier 
example  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  oblong  top 
panel  still  continued  to  be  used  when  panelling  was 
only  carried  partly  up  the  wall,  but  it  was  seldom 
decorated  with  carving.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
custom  of  wainscotting  the  principal  apartments  with 
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wood  continued  in  some  country  houses  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  date,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that, 
in  accordance  with  newer  ideas,  the  material,  whether 
solid  English  oak  or 
imported  deal,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  coats  of 
light  paint  with  which 
our  ancestors  were  so 
lavish.  The  grooved 
stile  was  also  more  in 
evidence,  according  with 
the  Dutch  traditions 
which  our  second 
Charles  brought  from 
Holland. 

The  fashion  which 
arose  in  Wren's  time  of 
wainscotting  apartments 
with  huge  upright  classic 
panels,  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  and 
edged  with  heavy  ogee 
mouldings,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  province  of  FIREPLACE  FROM  LIME  STREET,  CITY 

this   work,    for    Such    fit-  Now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

middle  of  seventeenth  century 

tings  were  mainly  com- 
posed of  materials  other  than  oak.     The  fireplace,  as  the 
seventeenth  century  progressed,  though  often  possessing 
a  lofty  overmantel,  became  less  elaborate  and  preten- 
tious, its  importance  as  a  feature  of  domestic  decoration 
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being  considerably  less  than  that  of  its  Elizabethan 
prototype. 

The  fireplaces  from  Lime  Street,  which  formerly 
decorated  a  City  merchant's  house,  and  have  now  been 
deposited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  are 
highly  interesting  examples  of  the  art  of  an  age  when 
merchant  princes  were  content  to  live  over  their 
counting-houses.  A  very  beautiful  and  characteristic 
oak  mantelpiece  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  an  old  house  at 
Deptford,  reputed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have  once 
formed  part  of  Sayes'  Court,  the  residence  of  Evelyn, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Admiral  Benbow.  This  mantel- 
piece, which  is  richly  carved  with  the  acanthus-leaf  in 
the  Corinthian  style  on  two  bold  members,  still  exists, 
though  in  a  somewhat  curtailed  state,  at  a  house  in 
Steele's  Road,  Haverstock  Hill.  It  is  really  astonish- 
ing how  many  fine  examples  of  a  date  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London  still  remain 
in  out-of-the-way  corners  in  the  City  of  London. 
To  those  who  wish  to  study  domestic  fittings  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign  there  is  no  finer  field  for  investiga- 
tion than  the  interiors  which  still  exist  in  the  intricate 
purlieus  of  the  City. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FOREIGN    INFLUENCES 

THIS  chapter  cannot  pretend  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  changes  of  style  and  construction 
which  have  taken  place  in  Continental  oak  furniture. 
The  subject,  if  treated  at  all  fully,  would  suffice  to  swell 
out  several  volumes,  and  reference  can  only  be  made 
here  to  some  of  the  prominent  features  appertaining  to 
countries  which  were  in  the  most  direct  communication 
with  England,  special  attention  being  paid  to  certain 
styles  which  exercised  an  immediate  influence  on  our 
home  productions. 

Of  all  European  countries,  France  undoubtedly 
exhibited  the  greatest  fertility  of  graceful  design  and 
delicacy  of  handling,  Many  of  the  quaint  conceits 
which  adorn  Continental  furniture  generally  had  cer- 
tainly their  origin  in  France,  though  trimmings  of  a 
different  nationality  may  have  been  added,  which,  to 
use  an  heraldic  term,  charged  them  with  a  difference. 
Even  the  new  style  of  the  Renaissance,  the  pseudo- 
Greek  and  Roman,  was  brought  across  the  Alps  by  the 
French  and  disseminated  throughout  Europe  in  its 
own  translated  form.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tribute  due  to 
18  273 
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our  Early  English  craftsman,  and  one  which  should 
not  lightly  be  overlooked,  to  remember  that  his  indi- 
viduality in  greater  part  was  unaffected  by  French 
designs  and  methods.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
differences  between  French  and  English  furniture  had 
not  asserted  themselves  to  any  great  extent.  The 
iron-bound  coffer  in  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet,  in  Paris, 
might  be  an  English  production  of  the  same  date  for 
aught  that  can  be  noted  to  the  contrary.  But,  when 
the  thirteenth  century  had  closed,  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years  rolled  by  in  which  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  French  and  English  furniture  was 
drawn  pretty  sharply,  and  it  was  not  until  the  advent 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  classic  arcades,  its 
arabesques  and  dolphins,  that  any  appreciable  degree 
of  similarity  recurs.  During  our  Perpendicular  period 
architecture  reached  the  very  highest  limit  of  technical 
skill,  but  even  then,  while  such  church  fittings  as  choir 
stalls  and  screens  were  being  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  elaboration,  domestic,  and  even  monkish, 
furniture  was  often  crudely  constructed  and  roughly 
carved.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  during 
the  fifteenth  century  innumerable  articles  of  intricate 
design,  pieced  together  with  excellent  joinery.  The 
Flamboyant  style,  which  corresponded  in  date  with 
our  Perpendicular,  is,  in  its  way,  a  sort  of  secondary 
Decorated,  but,  nevertheless,  so  distinctive  in  its 
character  that  by  a  connoisseur  it  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  English  work.  The  few  Flamboyant  twists 
which  we  get  on  certain  of  our  east  coast  Gothic 
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pieces  only  tend  to  prove  how  wide  was  the  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  two  countries.  Supremely 
beautiful  at  its  best,  the  Flamboyant  style,  towards  the 
close  of  its  reign,  frequently  degenerated  into  an 
excess  of  floridity. 
The  irritating  rest- 
lessness of  its  over- 
development  is 
clearly  exhibited  in 
such  late  Gothic 
buildings  as  the 
church  of  St.  Maclou,' 
at  Rouen,  and  a  pre- 
cisely similar  ten- 
dency may  be  seen 
in  the  decoration  of 
furniture.  This  de- 
generacy, indeed, 
has  its  counterparts 
in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  art ;  in  so 
many  things  is  per- 
fection the  sign,  or, 
at  least,  the  fore- 
runner, of  disappear-  CREDENCE,  SCULPTURED  ON  THE  STALLS 

OF  AMIENS  CATHEDRAL 

ance. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  when  comparing 
English  and  foreign  productions  of  approximate  dates, 
that  changes  of  style  were  arrived  at  earlier  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  France  especially,  than  in  England. 

1 8— 2 
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Thus  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  was  manifested 
in  France  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it 
took  effect  in  England.  In  the  Cluny  and  Orleans 
museums  many  cabinets  and  credences  may  be  seen 
belonging  undoubtedly  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which,  had  they  been  made  in  England, 
would  scarcely  have  exhibited  such  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  new  style  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
advanced  some  little  way.  As  regards  constructive 

outline,  French  cupboards 
and  hutches  of  the  time 
of  Francis  Land  Henri  1 1. 
often  exhibited  a  great  re- 
semblance to  English  work 
of  the  corresponding 
periods.  The  credence, 
or  raised  cupboard,  with 
its  recessed  base,  fre- 
quently bore  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  structure  to  its  English  prototype,  but  it 
is  in  the  lighter  build,  more  refined  proportions,  and 
differences  in  such  details  as  mouldings,  that  the  dis- 
tinction must  be  looked  for. 

During  the  later  Renaissance  English  work  was  but 
little  affected  by  French  methods,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  English  work  more  than  held  its  own.  French 
furniture  of  a  time  approximating  to  our  Elizabethan 
period,  although  slightly  finer  in  such  details  as  figures, 
is  often  lacking  in  repose  ;  cabinets  and  buffets  were 
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frequently  covered  with  a  superabundance  of  orna- 
ment. A  quaint  lingering  of  old  Gothic  methods 
continued  till  a  very  late  period  in  Brittany,  where  the 
Middle  Ages  lasted  longer  than  in  any  other  part 
of  civilized  Europe.  Many  a  chest  or  food  locker 
decorated  with  Gothic  arches  or  portraits  enclosed  in 
medallions,  bearing  a  fictitiously  early  look,  may  be 
proved  on  examination  to  be  of  Breton  origin,  and 
to  date  no  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  Breton  pieces  are  almost  all  coarse 
in  execution  and  vulgar  or  grotesque  in  detail.  The 
Frenchman  knows  this  degenerate  work  well,  and, 
indeed,  the  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  the  connois- 
seur. There  is  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  design 
at  the  present  day  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  France 
than  elsewhere,  the  periods  being  understood  by  many 
people  in  humble  station  to  a  surprising  degree. 

What  has  been  observed  as  regards  French  styles 
and  their  influence,  or  otherwise,  on  English  practice 
is  almost  equally  true  of  Flemish  work,  which  mainly 
derived  its  inspiration  from  France.  The  methods  of 
the  two  Continental  countries  had  much  in  common, 
but  a  certain  floridity  or  grotesqueness  of  design  belongs 
to  Flemish  productions,  distinguishing  them  from  the 
purer  designs  of  France.  Flemish  linen  panels, 
crocketing,  and  interlaced  ornament  nearly  always 
exhibit  this  tendency  towards  extravagance  which,  in 
the  case  of  France,  was  mostly  restricted  to  the  dying 
Flamboyant.  French,  and  especially  Flemish  charac- 
teristics no  doubt  had  a  direct  influence  upon  our  east 
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coast  productions,  but  there  are  really  few  English 
pieces  belonging  even  to  the  Eastern  Counties  which 
cannot  be  detected  as  native  work  owing  to  their 
greater  boldness,  both  of  design  and  execution.  As 
regards  such  early  rarities  as  the  so-called  tilting- 
coffers,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  between  the  speci- 
mens existing  in  Flanders  and  those  to  be  found  in 
England,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
joinery  of  the  Flemish  craftsman  in  early  times  was 
superior  to  that  of  his  English  contemporary.  A  fine 
instance  of  this  superiority  of  technical  skill  may  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  ancient  municipal  coffers  now 
deposited  in  the  Ypres  Museum.  The  structural 
form  of  this  receptacle,  as  well  as  the  fashion  of  the 
thirteenth-century  lancet  arches  incised  upon  the  lid,  is 
in  every  way  similar  to  our  national  work,  but  a  near 
inspection  will  discover  that  the  parts  of  the  piece  are 
dovetailed  together  with  the  greatest  skill  and  in- 
genuity. Though  several  English  examples  exist 
which  exhibit  a  somewhat  similar  form  of  dovetailing, 
the  nicety  of  workmanship  which  characterizes  the 
Flemish  coffer  is  wanting  in  them. 

The  full  purity  of  the  Gothic  style  appears  never  to 
have  been  quite  grasped  by  the  Dutch,  but  the  Dutch 
Renaissance  exercised  an  undoubted  influence  on 
furniture  as  well  as  on  architecture  in  England.  But 
as  in  France,  so  in  Holland,  the  change  of  style  pre- 
ceded by  some  few  years  the  corresponding  change  of 
style  in  England.  The  style  of  the  later  Dutch  Re- 
naissance, which  our  second  Charles  brought  over  from 
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Holland,  is  very  pronounced  and  easily  recognised. 
The  lines  are  somewhat  heavy,  and  the  decoration  is 
often  coarse,  a  great  part  of  the  projecting  ornaments, 
such  as  jewel  knobs  or  roundels,  being  merely  applied 
instead  of  carved  out  of  the  solid.  The  engraving  of 
such  inlaid  materials  as  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory, 
which  were  both  largely  used  in  the  decoration,  is  also 
extremely  rude,  resembling  more  than  anything  else 
the  execution  of  rough  wood-cuts  of  the  period.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  superficiality  of  certain  specimens  of 
Dutch  art  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  cabinet  known  to  the  author  may  be  mentioned.  In 
this  piece  the  bottom  panels  are  decorated  with  an 
oblong,  raised  centre  plaque,  formed  of  ebonized  wood, 
and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  surrounded 
by  a  small  fillet  of  applied  moulding.  During  a  recent 
spring  cleaning  one  of  these  plaques  became  loose  and 
fell  out,  exposing  to  view  what  was  probably  the 
original  decoration  in  the  shape  of  an  inlaid  plaque  of 
bone,  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  first  possessor  of 
the  cabinet.  This  alteration — something  in  the  nature 
of  a  palimpsest — had  evidently  been  effected  at  a  date 
very  little  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  piece. 

This  accidentally-discovered  instance  shows  how  the 
Dutch  art  of  the  period  was  characterized  by  much 
rough-and-ready  superficiality.  Such  examples  are 
often  beautiful  in  their  colouring,  and  interesting  as 
specimens  of  genuine  antiques,  but  are  deplorably 
lacking  in  the  higher  elements  of  art. 

There  is  but  little  to  say  regarding  the  influence  of 
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German  art  upon  English  furniture.  The  floridity  of 
German  architectural  types  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  English  decoration,  though  in  certain  matters  of 
ornament  English  detail  was  visibly  affected.  The 
German  emblazonment  of  heraldry  and  the  disposition 
of  such  features  as  the  lambrequin  found  a  certain 
amount  of  imitation  in  our  own  country,  while  in  one 
species  of  decoration  certainly  our  wood-carvers  bor- 
rowed largely  from  the  Teuton.  I  refer  to  what  is 
known  by  some  as  the  parchemin  panel.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  country  this  particular  form  of  decora- 
tion was  evolved,  but  it  is  found  more  frequently  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  than  anywhere  else. 
Specimens  of  this  type  that  we  find  in  England 
approximate  in  appearance  more  nearly  to  those  just 
mentioned  than  to  those  existing  in  France.  Very 
often  German  and  Low  Flemish  types  of  this  decora- 
tion err  on  the  side  of  floridity,  but  they  very  seldom 
possessed  the  debased  vulgarity  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  latest  types  of  linen  panelling.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  as  to  the  leadership  of  France  as  regards 
wealth  of  design,  it  is  probable  that  the  parchemin 
panel  was  the  product  of  German  fancy. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  treat  briefly  here  as  to  the 
influence  of  Italian  art  upon  England  and  its  revolution- 
izing consequences.  Bonaffe  says  that  '  among  the 
Italians  the  art  of  wood  consists  in  disguising  it, 
among  the  French,  of  making  it  prominent';  and  this  is 
no  doubt  true  respecting  the  painted  decoration  of  early 
pieces  of  furniture.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centuries,  when  the  Italian  cassone  was  elaborately 
and  deeply  carved,  this  remark  would  hardly  apply. 
Italian  art,  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  French 
conquerors,  was  eventually  responsible  for  the  bold 
caryatides  and  projecting  mouldings  on  our  Elizabethan 
furniture.  Yet,  with  all  that  we  derived  from  Italian 
sources,  English  classic  wood-carving  possessed  an 
individuality — of  roughness,  it  may  be,  but  individuality 
still — which  is  hardly  to  be  mistaken.  The  screen  in 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  with  all  its  tre- 
mendous effects  of  light  and  shade,  combined  with 
delicacy  of  detail,  is  totally  unlike  anything  achieved 
by  our  native  craftsmen.  The  projecting  portrait 
heads,  thrusting  themselves  forward  from  the  panel, 
as  in  many  of  our  English-made  chests  of  the  time, 
are  as  distinct  in  their  individuality  as  the  fine  scroll- 
work and  arabesques  which  adorn  this  magnificent 
structure.  French  decoration  of  this  character  often 
approximated  very  nearly  in  nicety  of  execution  to 
the  Italian  models  ;  and  this  was  especially  the  case 
towards  the  South  of  France,  where  the  influence 
was  naturally  strongest.  At  no  period  during  the 
Renaissance,  however,  could  our  English  scrollwork 
and  arabesques  vie  with  the  Italian  in  delicacy  and 
refinement,  though  our  imitations  of  Italian  designs 
often  approached  the  originals  very  closely. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  a  vast  quantity  of 
furniture  was  produced  in  Italy,  decorated  with  what 
is  technically  known  as  pokerwork — that  is,  with 
designs  lightly  incised  in  outline  on  the  flat  surface 
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of  the  wood,  certain  shades  or  colourings  being  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron.  The  ground 
is,  furthermore,  in  some  cases  covered  with  a  sort  of 
cross-hatch  pattern,  to  insure  greater  relief  to  such 
figures  as  appear  on  it.  Coffers  thus  decorated  are 
often  of  very  large  size,  and  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  designs  are  frequently  of  a  gross  or  voluptuous 
character,  and  not  too  well  drawn,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  some  very  fine  specimens  are  occasionally  to  be 
found.  The  author  well  remembers  seeing  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  example  in  Suffolk  some  years  ago,  in 
which  the  front  was  decorated  with  a  representation  of 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  armed  with  halberds  and  carrying 
standards,  marching  in  front  of  a  walled  and  fortified 
town.  The  costumes  were  of  the  lanzknecht  order, 
with  puffed  and  jagged  sleeves  and  broad-toed  shoes, 
such  as  one  sees  in  Albrecht  Diirer's  wood-cuts.  The 
piece  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the  North  of  Italy 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Secretaires  and  cabinets,  ornamented  in  the  manner 
described,  were  freely  imported  into  England  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  oddly 
enough,  fitted  with  home-made  stands  or  substructures 
of  purely  national  design.  In  such  pieces  the  contrast 
between  the  English  pseudo-classic  and  the  veritable 
Italian  design  can  be  studied  with  remarkable  advan- 
tage. The  introduction  of  these  Italian  goods  led  to 
our  English  craftsmen  taking  up  the  same  method  of 
decoration  which  they  freely  employed  on  cypress  or 
camphor  wood  chests  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
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and  later,  the  royal  arms  and  supporters  being  the 
favourite  device  adopted.  To  Italy,  directly  or  in- 
directly, England,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  owed  the 
classical  element  which  practically  revolutionized  the 
decorative  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  English  individuality,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  valuable  qualities  of  boldness  and  freedom  of 
handling,  has  always  remained  to  distinguish  our  work 
from  that  of  the  Continental  artist  and  craftsman. 

Little  enough  has  been  written  or  said  about 
Scandinavian  influence  and  its  effects  on  English 
design.  That  such  influence  should  be  exercised 
during  what  we  may  term  the  '  Dark  Ages  '  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  or  even  that  a  recurrence  took 
place  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  latter  being,  in 
fact,  a  veritable  after-math  of  the  Viking  times.  Later 
indications  of  Scandinavian  influence  are  more  difficult 
to  explain.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  this  recur- 
rence of  Scandinavian  decoration  cropped  up  again  in 
England  during  both  the  fifteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  the 
patterns  employed  during  all  these  periods,  whorls 
and  intricate  geometrical  patterns,  often  of  a  fan  shape, 
or  composed  of  intersecting  circles,  being  the  forms 
employed. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  a  vast  number  of 
small  boxes  incised  with  this  species  of  decoration 
were  found  in  the  English  market,  the  design  of  which 
was  almost  identical  with  the  wheels  carved  on  that 
undoubtedly  English  coffer  of  the  thirteenth  century 
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in  Stoke  d'Abernon  Church,  Surrey.  Some  people 
who  are  conversant  with  this  species  of  decoration  on 
early  English  coffers  commit  the  very  easy  error  of 
assigning  these  later  boxes  to  a  date  contemporary 
with  the  earlier  specimens.  The  date  of  their  origin 
can  without  difficulty  be  detected  by  the  lightness  of 
their  material,  by  the  utter  want  of  rest  caused  by  the 
repetition  of  the  designs,  which  frequently  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  dovetailing  by 
which  the  parts  are  joined.  Whatever  may  be  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  periodical  resuscitation  of  this 
Scandinavian  influence,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  well-known  conservatism  of  Scandinavian 
design  was  responsible  in  itself  for  the  striking  repeti- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  designs. 

How  widespread  the  influence  was  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  considerable  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found  as  far  south  even  as  Spain.  From  the  liberality 
with  which  the  later  examples  were  decorated,  the 
design  assumed  a  monotonous  appearance,  and  they 
do  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  critical  collectors. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

OLD    FURNITURE    WITH    HIDING-PLACES 

EVERY  now  and  then  one  is  startled  by  reading 
in  the  newspapers  some  sensational  account  of 
how  a  hoard  of  coins  or  other  valuables  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  oak  chest  or  bureau  which  has  been 
purchased  at  an  auction  for  the  proverbial  4  mere  song.' 
Many  of  these  stories  of  *  finds '  are  grossly  exaggerated, 
but  those  which  are  substantially  true  point  to  what 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  common  practice  in  bygone 
times,  for,  obviously,  before  the  bank  system  came 
into  vogue  the  practice  of  concealing  sums  of  money 
in  pieces  of  furniture  and  odd  corners  would  be  a  very 
natural  proceeding.  That  some  of  these  hoards  should 
only  come  to  light  in  these  latter  days  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  remember  how  frequently  the 
original  depositors  may  have  had  their  existence  pre- 
maturely cut  short  in  times  when  life  and  property  were 
anything  but  secure,  and  how  often  memory  fails  with 
those  who  live  to  a  ripe  age. 

One  of  the  most  startling  finds  of  this  description 
occurred  many  years  ago,  but  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
itself  is  very  well  substantiated,  though  collateral 
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details  require  sifting.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century 
there  existed  in  the  town  of  Leicester  a  tottering  old 
Gothic  inn,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Boar. 
This  interesting  old  hostel,  which  was,  unfortunately, 
pulled  down  in  the  thirties  to  make  room  for  a  row  of 
tenements,  was  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  momentous  episodes  in  English  his- 
tory. In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Leicester  Castle  had  become  ruinous  and  uninhabit- 
able, and  Richard  III.,  when  on  his  way  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  Bosworth 
Field,  slept  at  this  inn,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
principal  one  in  the  town.  The  King  occupied  a  large, 
gloomy  chamber,  whose  beams  bore  conventional 
representations  of  vine-tendrils  executed  in  vermilion, 
which  could  still  be  seen  when  the  old  building  was 
pulled  down. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Clark,  who  kept 
the  hotel,  which  by  this  time  had  considerably  declined 
in  importance,  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  rose  from  his  obscure  position  to  one  of  compara- 
tive affluence,  attaining,  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  borough.  The  man  kept  his 
counsel  well,  but  the  truth  at  length  leaked  out  that 
his  wife,  '  going  to  make  a  bed  hastily  and  jumbling  the 
bedstead,  a  piece  of  gold  dropped  out.'  This  excited 
the  woman's  curiosity  ;  she  narrowly  examined  the 
piece  of  furniture,  and,  finding  that  it  had  a  double 
bottom,  took  off  the  uppermost  with  a  chisel,  upon 
which  she  discovered  the  space  between  them  filled 
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with  gold,  part  of  it  coined  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  and  the  rest  in  earlier  times. * 

Not  many  years  after  the  occurrence  Clark  died, 
leaving  considerable  wealth  to  his  widow,  who  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  hostelry.  In  the  year  1613  Mis- 
tress Clark  was  treacherously  murdered  by  her  maid- 
servant, whilst  seven  male  accomplices  searched  for 
the  treasure,  strange  stories  of  which  had  circulated 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The  miscreants,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  relate,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes 
with  death.  A  huge  oak  bedstead  which  stood  in  the 
room  in  which  the  King  passed  the  night  was  formerly 
credited  with  being  the  actual  piece  of  furniture  in 
which  this  remarkable  discovery  was  made.  The  bed- 
stead now  stands  in  Beaumanor,  but,  unfortunately, 
here  the  chain  of  evidence  is  broken,  for  the  piece  of 
furniture  itself  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  authority  who  collected  the  accounts 
of  the  discovery  and  its  grim  sequel  further  adds  : 
'  After  this  the  bedstead  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
servant  of  that  inn,  and  before  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Drake  it  had  been  many  years  in  the 
Red  Cross  Street,  where  it  had  been  cut  to  make  it  fit 
for  a  low  room. 

'  The  feet,  which  were  cut  off,  were  2  feet  6  inches 
long  and  each  6  inches  square.  The  present  feet  are 
modern.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  King  would  carry 
such  a  bedstead  about  with  him,  but  it  seems  more 

*  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  account  in  the  '  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Leicester,'  by  John  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  1815. 
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likely  that  he  was  put  on  the  best  bed  in  the  house, 
and  that  the  money  was  secreted  in  some  convenient 
and  obscure  part  of  the  bedstead  till  his  return  after  the 
battle ;  or,  in  the  hurry  of  the  preparation  next  morn- 
ing, it  might  be  forgotten.'  Now  for  the  probable 
truth.  The  bedstead  at  Beaumanor  was  doubtless 
'  the  best  bed  in  the  house,'  but,  as  I  have  said,  from 
its  style  of  construction  and  carving,  it  certainly 
dates  back  no  further  than  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
piece,  therefore,  was  probably  made  for  the  house  after 
Mr.  Clark's  accession  of  wealth  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Mistress  Clark  was  murdered  upon  it  caused  the  con- 
nection between  this  Elizabethan  bedstead  and  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  treasure. 

But  how  about  the  earlier  bedstead  in  which  the 
treasure  was  secreted  ?  Monarchs  of  the  Plantagenet 
period,  who  were  accustomed  to  carry  about  with  them 
on  their  journeys  such  things  as  chairs  and  even 
window  casements,  would  hardly  undertake  to  transport 
so  cumbrous  a  piece  of  furniture  as  a  four-poster  bed- 
stead, especially  when  engaged  on  so  perilous  a  mission 
as  that  which  led  Richard  to  press  forward  towards  his 
encounter  with  Richmond.  That  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  but  occasionally  inaccurate,  historian,  Agnes 
Strickland,  in  an  expression  which  she  uses  referring 
to  the  circumstance,  touches  more  nearly  perhaps  on 
the  truth  than  any  other  writer :  '  Richard  occupied 
a  ghostly  Gothic  chamber  ;  he  slept  on  his  military 
chest,  in  the  shape  of  a  bedstead.'* 

*  '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  :  Reign  of  Elizabeth  of  York/ 
by  Agnes  Strickland. 
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As  I  have  said,  an  examination  of  medieval  missal 
paintings  and  illustrations  will  often  show  that  chests 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  upon.  Richard 
would  hardly  travel  without  his  military  chest,  and  as 
the  tyrant's  coffers  were  impoverished,  it  seems  very 
likely  that  he  would  keep  it  closely  attached  to  his 
person  as  long  as  he  felt  he  could  with  safety  do  so. 
The  military  chest  may  have  been  slept  upon  by  King 
Richard,  and  was  doubtless  left  behind  at  the  Blue 
Boar,  in  Leicester  Town,  his  last  stopping-place  before 
the  conflict.  The  guard  which  remained  behind,  with 
this  and  other  impedimenta  in  their  charge,  either 
absconded  at  the  astounding  news  of  Richard's  defeat 
and  death,  or  were  slaughtered,  and  the  chest  re- 
mained at  the  inn,  unclaimed,  its  richer  booty  beneath 
the  false  bottom  lying  unsuspected  till  Mistress  Clark's 
'jumbling'  revealed  its  secret. 

At  Newport  Church,  in  Essex,  may  still  be  seen 
a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  coffer,  which  possesses  a 
hiding-place  in  full  working  order.  The  coffer  is  an 
enormous  and  weighty  piece  of  construction,  clamped 
with  bands  of  iron,  and  carved  on  its  front  with  shields, 
from  which  the  painted  heraldic  devices  have  now 
disappeared.  Inside  the  lid  are  some  very  remarkable 
paintings  in  oil,  depicting  our  Saviour  on  the  cross 
and  the  four  Evangelists.  The  bottom  of  the  coffer 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  formed  of  horizontal  planks 
of  oak,  strengthened  at  equal  distances  by  two  stout 
oak  transom  bars.  A  further  inspection  reveals  that 
one  of  the  transoms  can  be  removed  and  a  section  of 
19 
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the  centre  plank  slipped  out,  disclosing  a  space  of  some 
2  or  3  inches  in  depth,  now,  alas  !  empty.  The  device 
and  mechanism  of  this  piece  of  deception  are  so  purely 
simple  and  clever  that  it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
discover,  without  some  indication  were  afforded  by 
those  who  have  inherited  the  secret. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  a  majority  of  the  old 
secretaires  appear  to   have  possessed   some  form   of 


Removable  board  J^C/* 
in  centre.  ~:..-~-_l*  ' 


Removable  cross-bar,  turning  in  slots 
cut  in  front  and  back  of  Coffer. 

MECHANISM  OF   HIDING-PLACE  IN  THE  NEWPORT  COFFER,   ESSEX 

hiding-place,  this  mostly  being  a  space  at  the  back  of 
the  pigeon-holes.  Some  acquaintances  of  mine,  after 
having  possessed  an  oak  secretaire  for  many  years, 
accidentally  became  enlightened  as  to  the  peculiarities 
of  its  structure.  In  a  space  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  described  were  found  two  miniature  paintings, 
one  evidently  representing  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the 
young  Pretender,  and  the  other  an  unknown  young  lady. 
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In  a  well-known  collection  is  an  oak  desk,  carved  with 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  tulip — a  form  of 
decoration,  needless  to  say,  brought  over  from  Holland 
by  the  '  Merry  Monarch.'  It  is  likewise  incised  with 
the  date  '  1660'  and  the  name  '  ROBERT  BAKER,'  and 
contains  no  less  than  seven  hiding-places,  several  of 
them  being  very  artfully  contrived.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  this  desk  originally  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  may  have  been  made  for 
that  family  of  Baker  which  was  connected  with  the 
Hathaways  of  Shottery.  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage, 
before  being  purchased  by  the  Government,  was  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  Baker,  a  descendant  of  the  old  stock  ;  and 
the  pride  with  which  the  old  lady  was  wont  to  show 
the  fine  Elizabethan  carved  oak  bedstead,  which 
tradition  says  William  Shakespeare  presented  to  the 
Hathaway  family,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  interest 
associated  with  the  family,  will  no  doubt  be  recollected 
by  many. 

One  of  the  most  usual  places  for  the  concealment  of 
money  and  valuables  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  a  recess  formed  by  hollowing  out  the  legs  of 
bedsteads,  and  providing  them  with  a  close-fitting 
door.  This  device  was  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  must  ultimately  have  lost  the  quality  of  secrecy, 
which  probably  accounts  for  our  not  finding  it  in  bed- 
steads of  a  rather  late  date.  The  celebrated  bedstead 
from  Turton  Tower  has  a  hiding-place  of  this  de- 
scription. This  example,  dated  1593,  and  carved  with 
the  arms  of  the  Courtenays  of  Devon,  is  now  deposited 
19 — 2 
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in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  this  latter  specimen  has  been  much  restored, 
though  doubtless  in  conformity  with  the  original 
design,  as  far  as  the  secret  recess  is  concerned.  A 
bedstead/with  a  recess  of  a  different  description  is  in 
the^ptJssession  of  Mr.  Dyer  Edwards,  of  Prinknash 
Park,  Gloucestershire.  A  narrow  longitudinal  recess 
runXjlxrough  the  panelled  tester  at  a  point  just  above 
the  pillows,  and  may  possibly  have  been  designed  to 
contain  weapons  of  defence,  for  the  space — at  any 
rate,  till  quite  recently — was  utilized  for  the  reception 
of  a  sword  and  dagger. 

In  'The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,' 
published  in  1809,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
anecdote  incorporated  in  an  account  of  Glastonbury 
Cross  : 

'  In  the  place  of  the  porter's  lodge  was  erected  a 
good  dwelling-house,  the  owner  of  which,  in  the  last 
century,  pulled  down  an  old  mantelpiece,  and  placed 
it  in  the  street,  where  it  lay  for  several  years.  He 
was  once  offered  three  shillings  for  it,  but  his  price 
being  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  the  bargain  was 
declined  ;  at  length  his  daughter,  having  occasion  to 
build  a  small  chamber,  directed  the  mantelpiece  to  be 
sawed  into  pieces  for  stairs,  when,  in  a  private  hole, 
which  had  been  purposely  made  in  it,  was  found  near 
a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  of  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  of  the  value  of  about  eleven 
shillings  each.' 

Some  few  years  ago  a  curious  chest  of  drawers  was 
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discovered  buried  amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  lumber  in  St.  Chad's  Chapel  in  Lichfield  Cathedral ; 
the  piece  was  with  some  difficulty  saved  from  being 
broken  up,  as  it  was  at  the  time  in  an  excessively  dirty 
and  neglected  state.  The  front  is  incised  with  the 
date  1663,  and  each  drawer  is  also  carved  with  an 
initial.  What  this  highly-interesting  article  of  furni- 
ture could  have  been  intended  for  is  not  very  obvious  ; 
the  fact  remains  that  it  possesses  several  secret  drawers 
concealed  in  a  simple  but  ingenious  manner. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  purchased  a  cabinet  or 
nest  of  drawers  elevated  on  turned  legs,  probably  of 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  which,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  contain  no  fewer  than  seventeen  different 
hiding-places.  Yet  another  friend,  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  much  time  and  trouble,  discovered  a  secret 
recess  in  a  piece  of  furniture  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  only  to  find  that  its  contents  consisted 
of  '  one  brass  farthing. ' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SOME    VICISSITUDES    OF    OLD    FURNITURE 

THE  Baron  de  Cosson,  the  well-known  authority 
on  arms  and  armour,  in  his  book  on  helmets 
and  mail,5*  makes  the  following  pithy  remark  : 

'  This  .  .  .  was  a  most  impudent  forgery,  and  it 
would  seem,  from  an  observation  of  many  of  the 
numerous  forgeries  that  have  appeared  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
impudent  the  forgery,  the  more  circumstantial  was  the 
story  with  which  it  made  its  appearance.' 

This  comment  in  general  as  to  histories  attached  to 
armour  certainly  very  often  applies  to  ancient  furni- 
ture, but  with  this  difference :  that  while  very  few 
pieces  of  armour  that  come  into  the  market  have  any 
history  worth  noting,  many  specimens  of  furniture,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  found  with  histories  which  may 
be  regarded  as  authentic.  The  reason  for  this  may 
perhaps  be  as  follows  :  Gothic  and  Jacobean  furniture, 
although  thoroughly  out  of  fashion  in  Georgian  times, 

*  *  Ancient  Helmets  and  Examples  of  Mail :  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Objects  exhibited  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  June  3  to  16,  1880.' 
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still  continued  to  be  used  to  some  extent  for  practical 
purposes,  whereas  armour,  since  the  introduction  of 
firearms,  ceased  to  have  any  practical  purpose  at  all, 
and,  from  want  of  use,  its  history  gradually  became 
forgotten.  However,  these  records  do  not  always 
bear  investigation,  even  when  the  piece  of  furniture  in 
itself  is  absolutely  genuine,  and  has  stood  in  the  place 
for  which  it  was  made  for  many  generations.  For 
example,  the  number  of  bedsteads  in  old  Tudor 
houses  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
slept  is  really  remarkable,  but  in  most  cases  the  bed- 
steads themselves  belong  to  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  her  time.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  initials 
'  E.R.'  are  actually  visible  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  room  ; 
but  while  the  hangings  of  the  bed  which  it  contains 
might  possibly  be  assigned  to  the  Elizabethan  period, 
the  bedstead  itself  certainly  does  not  belong  to  a  date 
anterior  to  that  of  Queen  Anne. 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  records  of  which  I 
know  where  a  piece  of  furniture  has  left  the  place 
with  which  its  early  history  is  connected  is  attached 
to  a  chair  in  my  own  possession.  The  chair  in 
question  is  a  leather  backed  and  seated  production  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  a  spiral  rail  in  front, 
which  might  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It 
was  one  of  three  which  formerly  stood  on  the  dais  in 
the  Assize  Hall  of  Taunton  Castle,  and  which  were 
actually  used  by  the  Court  over  which  the  notorious 
Judge  Jeffreys  presided  at  the  Bloody  Assize  in  1685. 
Not  many  years  ago-  Taunton  Castle  was  turned  into 
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a  museum,  in  which  the  usual  collection  of  savages' 
weapons  and  other  familiar  curios  were  placed.  This 
chair  and  some  other  local  relics,  instead  of  being 
treasured  with  the  greatest  care,  were  sold  and  dis- 
persed. The  Jeffreys'  chair,  as  I  shall  call  it,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  lady,  who,  on  her  part,  pre- 
sented it  to  a  gentleman  whose  family  were  associated 
with  the  borough,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  knowing  my 
fondness  for  such  antiquities,  made  it  over  to  me,  and 
it  now  remains  one  of  my  best-treasured  possessions. 

Richard  Kilburne,  of  Hawkhurst,  and  a  master  of 
Staple  Inn,  was  a  member  of  a  very  old  Kentish 
family,  who  wrote,  amongst  other  works,  the  Survey  of 
the  County  of  Kent,  which  is  still  sought  after  and 
referred  to  as  an  authority.*  He  was  born  in  1605, 
and  in  the  year  1631,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
became  possessed  of  the  mansion  known  as  '  Fowlers,' 
in  the  above-named  village,  '  God's  providence  having 
there  left  him  an  inheritance.'  It  was  doubtless  in  the 
possession  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  the  '  coat 
of  arms  belonging  to  the  family  apparently  long  pre- 
vious to  his  day  was  granted  to  the  Kilburnes  of 
Hawkhurst  and  London. 't  Richard  Kilburne  died  in 
1678,  the  term  of  his  residence  at  'Fowlers'  having 

*  '  A  Topographic,  or  Survey,  of  the  County  of  Kent,  with  some 
Chronological,  Historical,  and  other  Matters  touching  the  same,  and 
the  several  Parishes  therein,  by  Richard  Kilburne,  of  Hawkhurst, 
Esquire.  Printed  by  Thos.  Mabb  for  Henry  Atkinson,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Staple  Inn  Gate  in  Holborne.  1659.' 

t  'The  Antiquities  and  History  of  the  Name  and  Family  of 
Kilbourne,  in  its  varied  Orthography,'  Newhaven,  U.S.A.,  1856. 
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extended  to  about  twenty-eight  years.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  unexplained,  when  he  vacated  the 
mansion,  he  left  behind  him  an  elaborately-carved 
piece  of  furniture,  in  the  shape  of  a  linen-chest  with  a 
long  drawer  under,  having  its  centre  panel  decorated 
with  the  family  arms  :  '  On  a  field  argent,  a  chevron 
azure  between  three  bald  coots  sable,  heads  argent 
and  beaks  tawny.  Crest :  A  bald  coot  proper.'* 

As  years  passed  by  several  families  inhabited  the  old 
Jacobean  residence  known  as  '  Fowlers,'  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  attention  of  Mr.  Goodwin 
Kilburne,  Principal  of  Tudor  Hall  Academy,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Kentish  topographer,  was  directed 
to  the  chest,  which  had  remained  in  the  house  as  a 
stock  piece  of  furniture  since  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sir  Edmund  Hardinge,  who 
then  inhabited  the  mansion,  presented  the  relic  to 
Mr.  Goodwin  Kilburne,  and  it  now  remains  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  G.  G.  Kilburne,  R.I.,  the 
well-known  water-colour  painter,  thus  affording  an 
excessively  rare  instance  of  a  piece  of  furniture  which 
has  returned  to  the  family  for  whom  it  was  undoubtedly 
made  after  the  lapse  of  some  two  hundred  years.  The 
features  are  the  Kilburne  arms  before  mentioned,  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet  and  lambrequin,  four  terminal 
pilasters,  and  conventional  representations  of  dragons 
on  the  uprights  and  panels  of  the  drawer.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  conventional  Gothic  flowering,  so  pre- 
valent about  the  juncture  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
*  Edmonson's  '  Heraldry.' 
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centuries,  has  here  degenerated  into  a  queer-shaped 
object,  something  resembling  a  pine-cone,  which  may 
be  seen  towards  the  bottom  of  the  centre  panel  on 
each  side  of  the  shield. 

Apropos  of  the  case  just  related,  the  importance 
of  heraldry  may  opportunely  be  referred  to.  The 
marvellous  value  of  this  science  in  tracing  pedigrees 
is  well  known,  and  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Ockwells  with,  and  Ockwells  deprived  of,  its  splendid 
heraldic  glass  as  it  existed  only  a  few  years  ago  is  an 
admirable  object-lesson.  * 

In  Shakespeare's  'Richard  II.,'  Bolingbroke's  speech 
to  his  two  prisoners,  Bushy  and  Green,  shows  fairly 
the  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  family  devices  as  a 
feature  in  domestic  decoration  : 

'  While  you  have 

From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  eoat, 
Razed  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

This 

Condemns  you  to  the  death.  Jt 

*  Ockwells'  Manor  House,  near  Bray,  Berkshire,  during  the  eighties 
had  fallen  into  such  a  neglected  and  degraded  condition  that  its 
destruction  was  imminent.  The  history  of  the  building  seemed  lost, 
or  nearly  so,  but  fortunately  the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
keen  lover  of  antiquities,  and  the  magnificent  series  of  stakied-glass 
windows,  replete  with  heraldic  designs,  were  with  some  difficulty 
recovered  and  restored  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  banqueting- 
hall.  These  devices  have  been  instrumental  in  indicating  the  families 
formerly  connected  with  the  estate. 

t  '  Richard  II.,'  Act  III.,  Scene  i. 
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Hedingham  Castle,  in  Essex,  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whose  descendants  resided  there  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  very  few  years  ago  a  local 
dealer  discovered  in  the  vicinity  a  large  oak  cupboard, 
which  he  promptly  acquired  for  trading  purposes. 
This  cupboard,  when  cleaned,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  Majendie,  M.P.,  the  present  owner  of  the 
castle,  who  has  placed  it  in  the  great  hall  with  some 
other  antiquities.  It  is  a  heavy  Gothic  piece  of  furni- 
ture dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  or  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  surmounted  with  a  curious 
embattled  moulding  about  its  top,  and  linen  panels 
alternating  with  tracery  enclosed  in  Gothic  spandrels, 
but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  centred  in 
the  roundels  of  tracery  carved  on  its  doors,  may  be 
seen  thrice  repeated  the  mullet,  the  ancient  device  of 
the  De  Veres.  This  old  Gothic  cupboard,  after  strange 
vicissitudes,  has  evidently  come  back  to  its  original 
home.* 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  iron  -  bound  coffers 
remain  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pyx  at  Westminster,  the 
ancient  Treasury  of  England's  Kings.  These  strong- 

*  It  was  at  Castle  Hedingham  that  Henry  VII.  administered  his 
historic  rebuke  to  his  Great  Chamberlain,  the  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Oxford :  '  My  lord,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I 
see  that  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.  ...  I  thank  you  for  my  good 
cheer ;  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight. 
My  attorney  must  speak  to  you.'  The  cupboard  in  question  may 
possibly  have  been  in  the  banqueting-hall  at  the  time  of  this 
incident. 
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boxes  are  said  to  have  been  the  receptacles  for  both 
the  Saxon  regalia  and  the  treasure  of  Edward  I.,  and 
to  have  been  plundered  in  that  disgraceful  case  of 
monkish  burglary  known  as  the  '  Great  Robbery/ 
which  occurred  in  April,  1303.  There  is  reason  to 
doubt  such  a  high  antiquity  for  these  coffers,  but  they 
may  have  been  used  to  contain  the  regalia  of  a  later 
date. 

As  regards  the  ancient  receptacle  of  the  regalia  of 
Scotland,  an  interesting  anecdote  appears  in  Lockhart's 
1  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.'  The  great  novelist's  letters, 
containing  their  most  graphic  and  picturesque  accounts 
of  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  relics  of  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland,  are  so  vivid  in  their  reality  that  we 
can  almost  see  the  scene  as  if  we  were  actual  spectators 
of  it : 

'  There  has  an  odd  mystery  hung  about  the  fate  of 
these  royal  symbols  of  national  independence.  The 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  at  the  Union  clung  fondly  to  these 
emblems  ;  and  to  soothe  their  jealousy  it  was  specially 
provided  by  an  article  of  the  Union  that  the  regalia 
should  never  be  removed,  under  any  pretext,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  they  were  de- 
posited with  much  ceremony,  as  an  authentic  instru- 
ment bears,  in  a  strong  chest,  secured  by  many  locks, 
and  the  chest  itself  placed  in  a  strong-room,  which, 
again,  was  carefully  bolted  up  and  secured,  leaving  to 
national  pride  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  the  barred 
window  with  the  consciousness  that  there  lay  the 
regalia  of  Scotland.  But  this  gratification  was  strangely 
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qualified  by  a  surmise,  which  somehow  became  generally 
averred,  stating  that  the  regalia  had  been  sent  to 
London  ;  and  you  may  remember  that  we  saw  at  the 
Jewel  Office  a  crown,  said  to  be  the  ancient  crown  of 
Scotland.  If  this  transfer  (by  the  way,  highly  illegal) 
was  ever  made,  it  must  have  been  under  some  secret 
warrant,  for  no  authority  can  be  traced  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  Crown- room, 
as  it  is  called,  was  opened  by  certain  Commissioners, 
under  authority  of  a  sign- manual.  They  saw  the  fatal 
chest,  strewed  with  the  dust  of  an  hundred  years,  about 
6  inches  thick  ;  a  coating  of  like  thickness  lay  on  the 
floor  ;  and  I  have  heard  the  late  President  Blair  say 
that  the  uniform  and  level  appearance  of  the  dust 
warranted  them  to  believe  that  the  chest,  if  opened  at 
all  after  1 707,  must  have  been  violated  within  a  short 
time  of  that  date,  since,  had  it  been  opened  at  a  later 
period,  the  dust  accumulated  on  the  lid,  and  displaced 
at  opening  it,  must  have  been  lying  around  the  chest. 
But  the  Commissioners  did  not  think  that  their  warrant 
entitled  them  to  force  this  chest,  for  which  no  keys 
could  be  found,  especially  as  their  warrant  only  entitled 
them  to  search  for  records — not  for  crowns  and 
sceptres.'* 

And  again  : 

'  The  extreme  solemnity  of  opening  sealed  doors  of 
oak  and  iron,  and  finally  breaking  open  a  chest  which 

*  Letter  to  J.  B.  S.   Merritt,  Esq.,   M.P.,  Rokeby.     Edinburgh, 
January  14,  1818. 
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had  been  shut  since  March  7,  1 707,  about  a  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  gave  a  sort  of  interest  to  our  researches 
which  I  can  hardly  express  to  you,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  describe  the  intense  eagerness  with 
which  we  watched  the  rising  of  the  lid  of  the  chest, 
and  the  progress  of  the  workmen  in  breaking  it  open, 
which  was  neither  an  easy  nor  a  speedy  task.  It 
sounded  very  hollow  when  they  worked  on  it  with  their 
tools,  and  I  began  to  lean  to  your  faction  of  the 
Little  Faiths.'* 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  Little  Faiths  were 
wrong.  The  completion  of  the  workmen's  task  showed 
the  regalia  in  its  ancient  resting-place — a  cause  of 
infinite  satisfaction,  if  not  actual  inspiration,  to  the 
great  novelist. 

A  friend  of  mine,  while  travelling  in  Suffolk,  was 
taken  by  the  vicar  of  a  small  parish  into  a  cottage 
where  stood  an  elaborately-carved  sideboard,  with  its 
doors  hinged  on  with  leathern  bands  and  straps  of 
string.  It  was  thickly  covered  with  paint,  but  it  had 
evidently  at  one  time  been  a  fine  piece,  and  its  decora- 
tive qualities  induced  my  friend  to  purchase  it.  The 
acquisition  of  the  cupboard  was  supplemented  by  the 
information  that  it  came  from  '  t'owd  hall  when  squire 
was  sold  up  in  grandfather's  time  and  was  kep'  in 
remembrance  of  squire/  It  was  not  noticed  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  but  an  after-examination  discovered 
some  oblong  depressions  in  the  plain  surface  of  the 

*  Letter  to  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  etc.,  Admiralty,  London. 
Edinburgh,  February  4,  1818. 
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wood  suggestive  of  the  disappearance  of  inlay.  An 
expert  restorer  was  set  to  work  to  '  pickle '  the  cup- 
board. The  removal  of  the  first  coat  of  chocolate 
paint  revealed  a  layer  of  blue,  which  in  its  turn  gave 
place  to  white,  and  so  on.  In  all  six  coats  of  paint  of 
various  hues  were  removed,  with  the  result  that  a 
magnificently-carved  and  inlaid  cupboard  of  true 
Elizabethan  character  was  laid  bare.  I  may  add  that 
this  process  of  'stripping,'  as  it  is  termed,  cost  the 
purchaser  at  least  four  times  what  he  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  the  article.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
original  pieces  of  inlay  were  missing. 

Some  fifteenth-century  panels  of  Flamboyant  design 
that  I  know  of,  and  carved  with  the  shields  bearing  the 
arms  of  France  Modern  and  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
royal  house,  were  discovered  by  an  architect  doing- 
duty  as  doors  of  a  rabbit-hutch.  These  panels,  two 
of  which  bear  indications  of  supporting  a  lock,  had 
evidently  formed  part  of  a  chest  of  fifteenth- century 
work  which  had  once  been  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  France.  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  chest  from  these  fragments  by  careful 
reference  to  the  many  similar  and  complete  examples 
remaining  in  some  of  the  French  museums. 

The  degraded  state  to  which  fine  specimens  of 
antique  furniture  can  descend  may  be  instanced  by 
reference  to  the  magnificent,  but  deplorably  ruinous, 
collection  at  Rye  House.  The  old  red-brick  gate- 
house of  the  mansion  which  formerly  stood  there  is 
still  in  existence,  and  in  it  are  gathered  together  a 

20 
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most  wonderful  collection  of  miscellaneous  antiquities, 
tapestry,  jack-boots,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  cabinets 
of  rare  form,  in  the  last  stage  to  which  damp,  dilapida- 
tion, worm  and  moth  could  possibly  bring  them  short 
of  utter  ruin. 

A  perhaps  unique  relic  of  seventeenth-century 
domestic  economy  may  be  seen  there  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  board  painted  with  a  very  precise  set  of  regula- 
tions respecting  decorum  and  behaviour  in  the  servants' 
hall.  The  whole  collection  exhibits  a  sad  instance  of 
the  strange  vicissitudes  through  which  furniture  which 
once  did  duty  in  the  great  halls  of  the  country  can 
pass. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  I  was  enjoying,  with  two 
friends,  a  short  visit  to  one  of  the  least-explored  parts 
of  Surrey,  when,  calling  at  a  solitary  wayside  cottage 
in  the  hope  of  getting  refreshment,  I  noticed  through 
the  half-open  door  a  finely-designed  Court  cupboard 
of  large  dimensions.  The  cottage  was  verging  on 
dilapidation,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  living-room  had 
sagged  so  much  that  its  cross-beam  actually  rested  on 
the  top  of  the  cupboard,  which  was  manifestly  breaking 
down  under  the  pressure.  I  attempted  to  open 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  this  ill-used  relic,  but 
without  effect.  The  woman  did  not  value  it,  but  her 
reason  for  declining  to  part  with  the  cupboard  was  that, 
'  if  once  removed,  the  house  might  fall  down.' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  removal  of  furniture  of 
this  description  to  mean  cottages  for  which  it  was 
never  intended  mainly  occurred  during  the  Georgian 
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period.  Mahogany  and  painted  white  wood  furniture 
was  then  in  vogue  ;  indeed,  to  such  a  point  did  this 
change  in  taste  advance  that  many  of  our  most  precious 
pieces  of  carved  oak  were  carefully  covered  with  suc- 
cessive coats  of  white  or  '  duck's-egg  '  colour  in  order 
to  follow  the  fashion.  Those  who  could  afford  to  have 
a  complete  outfit  of  the  new  style  of  furniture  had  it, 
dispersing  their  despised  oak.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  could  not  supplied  the  need  as  best  might 
be  with  the  assistance  of  the  paint-pot. 

Somewhere  in  the  fifties,  a  brother  artist  was  visiting, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  the  village  of  Bracciano,  near 
Rome.  The  ancient  castle  at  this  place,  which  at  that 
time  resembled  in  some  ways  the  Tower  of  London, 
with  six  flanking  towers,  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  visiting  the  Eternal  City, 
was  especially  desirous  of  seeing,  as  a  romantic  survival 
of  medievalism  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  his 
tastes.^  Immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  my 
artist  friend,  who  travelled  the  road  some  twenty  years 
after  Scott,  a  most  dramatic  discovery  had  been  made, 
bringing  to  mind  the  well-known  incident  of  the  same 
nature  which  occurred  at  Minster  Lovell,  in  Oxford- 
shire, early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  workmen 

*  '  He  was  struck  with  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  Gothic 
towers,  built  with  the  black  lava  which  had  once  formed  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Roman  road,  and  which  adds  much  to  its  frowning 
magnificence.  In  the  interior  he  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  the 
grand  suite  of  state  apartments,  all  yet  habitable,  and  even  retaining  in 
some  rooms  the  old  furniture  and  the  rich  silk  hangings  of  the  Orsini 
and  Odescalchi.'— Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott.' 
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who  were  employed  in  pulling  down  a  portion  of  the 
castle  of  Bracciano  came  unawares  upon  a  secret 
chamber  in  which  was  sitting  the  figure  of  a  man 
clothed  in  an  antique  medieval  costume  with  his  head 
reclining  upon  an  ancient  worm-eaten  table.  The 
chamber  had  been  completely  walled  up  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small  '  squint,'  or  narrow  aperture, 
which,  however,  was  filled  with  thick,  coarse  glass. 

Upon  the  breach  being  made  in  the  wall  by  which 
the  workmen  entered,  a  rush  of  air  into  this  dismal 
prison  chamber  caused  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the 
figure,  which  collapsed  into  a  heap  of  dust  mingled 
with  fragments  of  metal  constituting  the  equipments  of 
his  costume.  My  friend,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  see  the  actual  appearance  of  this  victim  of 
medieval  barbarity,  but  the  table,  as  well  as  the  buttons, 
buckles,  and  mountings  of  his  dagger-sheath  were  all 
in  evidence. 

This  table,  discovered  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge 
of,  and  taste  for,  such  antiquities  very  rarely  existed, 
was  doubtless  destroyed  ;  but  what  interest  would  now 
attach  to  a  memento  with  such  a  history,  even  apart 
from  its  immense  antiquarian  value  ! 

The  brutal  indifference  which  our  Georgian  ancestors 
manifested  towards  furniture  of  an  earlier  date  cannot 
better  be  instanced  than  by  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  finest  specimens  of  medieval  fortified 
dwellings  in  the  Midlands — Haddon  Hall  and  Comp- 
ton  Wynyates  to  wit.  Until  within  recent  years 
Compton  Wynyates,  the  historic  mansion  of  the  Earl 
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of  Northampton,  remained  a  mere  shell,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  desolate  condition  given  by  Howitt  is 
sufficiently  pathetic.*  From  Brewer,  writing  about 
1814,  we  learn  that  this  venerable  seat  was  not  at  that 
time  used  by  the  then  Earl  as  a  residence.  He  adds  : 
'  The  old  furniture,  pregnant  with  allusions  to  former 
story,  was  sold  by  auction  during  the  life  of  the  late  Earl. 
Among  the  articles  was  a  carved  and  gilt  bedstead,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  Henry  VIII.  reposed  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  loyal  and  approved  companion  of  his  youth  !'t 

The  fate  of  much  of  the  contents  of  Haddon  Hall 
is  still  more  deplorable.  The  place  was  abandoned  as 
a  residence  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  favour  of 
Belvoir  Castle  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Such  of  the  furniture  as  was  then  thought 
valuable,  and  corresponded  with  the  taste  of  the  times, 
was  removed  to  the  Lincolnshire  mansion,  and  '  that 
which  was  not  wanted  was  lodged  in  a  barn  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hall,  one  end  of  which  extended  into 
what  is  provincially  called  "a  by-water,"  being  a 
branch  of  the  river  Wye.  The  whole  quantity  con- 
signed to  this  miserable  repository  amounted  to  ten 
waggon-loads.  Here  the  furniture  was  kept,  till  the 
moisture,  arising  from  floods  and  rain,  reduced  the 
woodwork  to  a  state  of  rottenness  and  decay,  and 
then  it  was  ordered  to  be  used  for  fuel.  Fifteen 
bedsteads  were  put  into  a  long  room  near  the  house, 

*  '  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,'  by  William  Howitt.     Longmans, 
1840. 
t  *  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  1814. 
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which  had  been  a  granary,  and  after  being  left  for  a  time 
to  fall  in  pieces,  they  likewise  were  ordered  to  be  cut  up 
and  burnt/*  Who  can  say  what  treasures  beyond 
value  were  consumed  in  this  astonishing  holocaust  ? 
Reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  oldest  and  rarest  pieces  perished  in  this  tragedy  of 
water  and  fire.  The  rest  of  this  deplorable  story  is 
thus  told  by  Rayner  : 

'  The  neglect  and  consequent  destruction  to  which 
these  relics  of  antiquity  were  thus  consigned  may  be 
imputed  to  the  person  who  was  then  agent  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  who  made  this  unfortunate  use  of  the 
discretionary  power  with  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
he  was  entrusted  by  his  noble  employer.  This  agent, 
also,  when  the  old  building  required  slating,  contrived 
to  raise  the  requisite  funds,  or  a  part  of  them,  by  dis- 
posing of  such  useless  lumber  (as  he  no  doubt  con- 
sidered it)  as  was  not  fit  for  fuel.' 

Amongst  other  articles  which  disappeared  at  this 
time  were  '  some  singular  curtain-rods  and  carved 
bed-posts,  having  "  knobs  "  in  the  middle,  richly  carved, 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter/  There  is  no  doubt, 
from  this  description,  that  the  latter  relics  were  part 
of  a  magnificent  Elizabethan  bedstead. 

Instances  of  the  degradation  of  fine  pieces  of  furni- 
ture are  unfortunately  only  too  numerous.  A  former 
Vicar  of  Badwell  Ash,  in  Suffolk,  some  few  years  ago, 
when  first  entering  the  parish,  discovered  that  a  pig- 
stye  in  the  vicinity  of  his  vicarage  was  composed  of 

*  Rayner's  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Haddon  Hall,'  1839. 
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Elizabethan  oak  panelling,  elaborately  carved  with  the 
strap  and  jewel  ornament.  The  writer,  whilst  collect- 
ing materials  for  this  work,  saw  a  timber  outhouse  in 
an  outlying  part  of  Essex,  which  was  repaired  with 
antique  shutters  or  doors  from  a  press  furnished  with 
iron  hinges.  It  is  due,  however,  to  our  own  generation 
to  say  that  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  perpetration 
of  these  acts  of  vandalism.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
I  may  mention  the  picture  by  Teniers  (No.  862)  in 
the  National  Gallery,  entitled  '  The  Surprise.'  A 
couple  are  interrupted  in  an  amorous  conversation  by 
an  indignant  vrou,  who  is  entering  through  the  door 
of  the  wretched  shed  in  which  the  scene  takes  place. 
This  building  appears  to  be  a  lumber-house  for 
miscellaneous  rubbish,  and  is  no  doubt  a  true  por- 
trait taken  from  nature.  At  the  back  of  the  shed  can 
be  seen  the  ill-used  remains  of  an  old  cabinet  of 
Gothic  form,  which  has  outlived  the  fashion  of  its 
time,  and  been  turned  adrift  from  the  dwelling- 
house.^  Such  cases  of  vandalism  might  be  multiplied 
until  the  catalogue  became  wearisome.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  for  those  who  search  for  old  oak  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  connoisseur,  opportunities  occur,  even  in 
these  latter  days,  of  acquiring  specimens  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  '  rough,'  which,  after  all,  perhaps  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  states  to  find  them  in. 

*  Precisely  the  same  background  appears  in  another  picture  by 
Teniers  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  805) — an  old  woman  peeling  a 
pear.  This  spot  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  for  the  artist 
to  paint,  with  its  accidental  arrangement  of  unconsidered  lumber. 
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A  curious  discovery  was  made  in  London  during 
the  year  1903.  In  the  course  of  the  demolition  of 
Holywell  Street,  in  connection  with  the  Holborn  to 
Strand  Improvement  Scheme,  an  old  chest  was  un- 
earthed which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  deeds,  including  documents,  mostly  in 
Latin,  ranging  in  date  from  1433  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  documents  in 
this  batch  all  bore  on  the  history  of  an  estate  at 
Taplow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  comprise  quit-claims, 
copies  of  Court  Rolls,  etc. ;  and  the  London  County 
Council,  in  a  creditable  spirit  of  courtesy,  offered  them 
as  a  gift  to  the  County  Council  of  Buckinghamshire, 
by  whom  they  were  accepted. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
discovery  which  happened  in  the  early  part  of  1899 
at  the  Royal  Bull  Hotel,  Dartford.  Beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  hostelry  was  unearthed  an  antique 
oak  chest  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  From  the  vault  in 
which  this  discovery  was  made  a  secret  staircase 
(which  had  been  walled  up)  formerly  led  to  the  upper 
apartments.  Curiosity  was  set  on  foot,  and  it  was  then 
remembered  that  a  man  was  murdered  in  this  house 
in  1773,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  murder  was 
further  heightened  by  the  disappearance  of  the  body 
soon  after  its  commission.  The  room  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed  was  said  to  bear  upon  its  walls 
marks  of  three  bullets  which  passed  through  the 
victim.  On  carrying  the  examination  further,  a  quantity 
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of  death-warrants  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Minister  of  George  III.,  was  found  behind 
the  panelling.  This  discovery  was  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  the  author  as  he  occupied  the  apartment 
during  the  autumn  of  1890,  little  suspecting,  of  course, 
that  he  was  slumbering  in  the  midst  of  such  a  fine 
field  of  historical  and  antiquarian  investigation. 


FLEMISH   COFFRET,   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FORGERIES     IN     OLD     OAK 

IT  has  been  said  that  of  the  making  of  many  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  the  same  remark  now  truly 
applies  to  the  manufacture  of  'ancient  furniture.' 
With  the  course  of  time  and  inevitable  clearing  out  by 
scouring  of  country  districts,  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply  ;  consequently  a  flood  of  imitations,  some  of 
them  very  artfully  contrived,  have  been  put  upon  the 
market.  Forgeries  are  produced  in  several  different 
ways.  One  is  the  outcome  of  the  seeker  for  lucre,  who 
imitates  that  which  is  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible 
of  attainment,  and  then  ingeniously  endeavours  to 
give  his  work  the  appearance  of  age.  Another  is  more 
innocent  in  its  origin,  being  produced  by  the  loving 
copy  of  a  genuine  piece  merely  for  the  possessor's  own 
gratification  and  use,  without  any  intent  to  deceive. 
In  time  a  death  may  occur  in  the  family,  and  the  piece 
passes  into  fresh  hands,  when  the  diligent  imitation 
and  true  workmanship  of  the  article  may  suggest 
possibilities  to  an  unscrupulous  spirit ;  certain  pro- 
cesses may  then  be  employed,  and  the  piece  becomes 
a  forgery.  To  begin  with,  old  wood  is  of  the  first 
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importance,  and  fragments  are  often  worked  in  which 
actually-formed  portions  of  antique  furniture  now  gone 
to  pieces.  By  these  means  the  old  surface  is  preserved, 
and  the  wear  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  bases  of 
stiles  and  tread-bars,  given  on  the  production  with  a 
simplicity  which  is  beautifully  correct  to  the  eyes  of 
the  unwary  amateur.  It  also  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  rare  shape  is  actually 
suggested  by  the  possession  of  some  uncommonly  fine 
fragment. 

Secondly,  the  joinery  must  be  understood  and 
copied.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  by  no  means 
a  difficult  matter,  but  there  are  many  peculiarities 
connected  with  bygone  methods  which  must  be  care- 
fully studied  and  intelligently  carried  out  to  produce  a 
really  fine  *  fake/  The  plane  must  be  eschewed  and 
mouldings  worked  out  of  the  solid  wood,  and  not 
applied.  The  style  of  carving  must  be  understood 
thoroughly,  and  carried  out  with  a  medieval  disregard 
of  exactitude,  as  long  as  the  proper  spirit  is  retained.* 
The  appearance  of  wear  is  the  next  item,  and  this, 
to  deceive  the  practised  eye,  is  more  than  difficult 
of  attainment.  We  have  heard  of  one  unscrupulous 
gentleman,  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  fine 
arts,  who  had  his  floor  literally  paved  with  would-be 
old  masters,  which  he  gravely  entreated  his  intimate 
friends  to  walk  over,  in  order  to  produce  certain 
unfailing  signs  of  age. 

*  In  France  the  best  imitators  of  antique  furniture  actually  repro- 
duce the  old  tools  before  they  venture  to  carve  their  forgeries. 
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Mysterious  back-yards  down  which  the  weather 
beats  remorselessly  on  Gothic  cabinets  put  together 
last  week  are  also  frequently  useful  to  the  would-be 
deceiver.  A  certain  amount  of  discoloration  and 
wear  being  simulated,  the  pieces  of  furniture  are  often 
painted,  and  after  being  placed  in  the  weather  again, 
the  paint  is  removed  by  means  of  potash,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  portions  in  the  corners  and  interstices 
of  the  carving.  This  pickling  imparts  a  hungry  gray 
colour  to  the  oak,  which  is  then  treated  in  parts  with 
some  greasy  substance,  such  as  hellebore,  to  reduce 
such  parts  as  still  show  a  burr  to  proper  condition. 
Sand-paper  may  perhaps  be  used,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  can  detect  the  peculiar  smoothness  which  this 
leaves  without  difficulty.  The  application  of  the  sand- 
blast is  a  more  effectual  method  of  deception,  as  it 
drives  out  the  softer  parts  of  the  fibre,  and  sometimes, 
when  the  medullary  figuring  is  good,  produces  a  satiny 
polish,  which,  with  the  adjacent  disintegration,  gives 
an  extremely  good  imitation  of  antiquity.  Repairs 
are  also  simulated  in  parts  where  such  would  most 
naturally  be  required,  and  done  in  wood  of  an  ob- 
viously newer  sort  than  that  which  the  body  of  the 
forgery  is  constructed  of. 

To  detect  a  really  fine  forgery  is  a  delicious  achieve- 
ment. There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  instruction 
to  be  obtained  from  it — sometimes  as  much  as  may  be 
imparted  by  the  study  of  several  genuine  examples. 
This,  of  course,  takes  for  granted  that  the  various  styles, 
changes,  and  interpolations  have  been  thoroughly 
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learnt.  One  thing  perhaps  means  the  other,  for  a 
novice  in  the  knowledge  of  periods  would  scarcely 
be  sufficiently  a  judge  of  surface  to  outwit  the  producer 
of  age.  Some  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Belgian 
'  fakers '  must  remain  nameless.  As  a  rule  the 
Frenchman  is  far  more  expert  in  forgeries  than  his 
next-door  neighbour,  and  less  abominable  in  his 
methods.  And  yet  we  have  seen  spurious  early 
cabinets  and  cupboards  which  have  been  so  staggering 
as  to  induce  transitory  belief  in  their  genuineness. 
With  such  credibility,  however,  comes  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  and  this  is  the  touch-stone  which  ought  to 
guard  the  connoisseur  against  an  unfortunate  purchase. 
An  instance  of  the  gullibility  of  would-be  collectors 
who  have  acquired  no  knowledge  of  styles  may  be 
cited  here.  A  certain  well-known  and  estimable  peer, 
whose  knowledge  was  not  equal  to  his  simple  zeal,  in 
the  declining  years  of  his  life  manifested  a  fancy  to 
acquire  specimens  of  antique  oak,  and  spent  his  spare 
time  rambling  throughout  the  country  '  picking  up  ' 
curious  specimens  from  the  cottages  and  farm-houses 
which  he  chanced  to  visit.  In  most  cases  the  sup- 
posed possessors  parted  with  their  belongings  with 
every  appearance  of  regret,  but  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  the  majority  of  these  pieces  had  been  carefully 
planted  in  their  resting-places  but  a  few  days  before 
by  unscrupulous  members  of  the  trade  for  the  in- 
habitants to  sell  upon  commission.  The  movements 
of  this  nobleman  were  carefully  ascertained  and 
watched,  and  the  abominable  forgeries  which  he 
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acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  this  pleasant  recreation  were 
such  as  to  exceed  belief.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  and  in  this  case  proved  disastrous. 
The  collection,  which  was  deposited  in  an  antique 
manor-house,  is  calculated  to  move  alike  to  laughter 
and  to  tears  ;  most  of  the  specimens  would  not  have 
deceived  the  merest  tyro,  exhibiting  as  they  did 
actual  specimens  of  late  origin  operated  on  by  the 
hand  of  a  carver  who  had  not  hesitated  to  adorn 
them  with  tenth-century  dates,  carved  in  modern 
figures,  mingled  with  decorations  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  belonged  particularly  to  Soho. 

I  once  saw  in  the  Midlands  a  spurious  piece  of  '  old 
oak,'  which  had  incised  upon  its  front  the  anachronistic 
legend,  *  God  save  the  King,  1590' !  In  France  these 
crudities  are  avoided ;  there  these  forgeries  have  de- 
veloped into  a  fine  art.  It  must  be  understood  that 
these  practices  are  strenuously  deprecated  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers,  who  have  often  been  the  means 
of  rescuing  pieces  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed,  and  who,  when  taken  in  themselves  by 
some  clever  sharper,  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
piece  which  they  have  bought  from  him  rather  than 
resell  it. 

A  forgery  of  a  different  kind — one,  however,  which 
scarcely  originated  with  the  intention  to  deceive — may 
be  seen  in  certain  French  and  Flemish  church  chests, 
imitations  of  fifteenth-century  Flamboyant  and  linen- 
panelled  work,  which  were  constructed  some  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since.  These,  from  their  having 
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acquired  a  certain  appearance  of  age  and  damage  from 
actual  wear,  often  deceive  the  uninitiated.  Such  pieces 
are  mostly  accurately  and  intelligently  copied,  and, 
being  made  of  very  old  wood,  their  age  is  difficult  to 
detect.  No.  4,907,  1858,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  labelled  'French,  1490,'  is  a  good  specimen 
of  this  class  of  antique. 

Forgeries  of  another  nature  than  those  already 
enumerated  may  also  be  met  with,  these  being  in- 
stances where  the  piece  itself  is  genuine  enough,  but 
on  which  a  certain  portion,  such  as  a  date,  for  in- 
stance, has  undergone  some  alteration  with  a  view  to 
enhancing  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  half-fledged 
collector.  An  example  of  this  unscrupulous  method 
may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
on  a  German  or  Dutch  chest,  with  marquetry  of 
mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  woods,  and  having  raised 
and  faceted  panels.  Along  the  top  transom  runs  the 
legend,  'Charles  Kroger,  1603,'  which  is  also  in- 
laid. The  shape  of  the  chest  and  its  panels  suggest 
late  seventeenth-century  workmanship  to  the  casual 
observer.  A  nearer  inspection,  however,  will  show 
that  the  horseman  who  appears  beneath  the  lock  wears 
a  costume  very  suggestive  of  Morland's  pictures,  and 
that  the  details  of  the  decorative  inlay  consist  partly 
of  classic  vases  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  truth  is  this  :  the  chest  and 
its  inlay  are  genuine,  but  the  figure  '  8 '  in  the  date 
has  artfully  been  changed  to  a  '  6,'  thus  making  the 
date  appear  as  1603  instead  of  two  centuries  later. 
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The  alteration  can  be  distinctly  detected  on  a  close 
examination.  It  is  consoling  to  the  British  taxpayer 
to  reflect  that  this  antique  was  presented  to  the 
museum,  and  not  acquired  by  purchase. 

Yet  another  story  in  connection  with  the  museum 
at  South  Kensington.  In  the  oak  gallery,  which  some 
wag  once  christened  '  Wardour  Street,'  used  to  stand, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  chest  of  ostensibly  fifteenth- 
century  French  design  and  workmanship.  It  was 
elaborately  buttressed  and  decorated  with  the  carved 
figures  of  saints  and  panels  filled  with  Flamboyant 
tracery.  This  chest  was  regarded  for  years  with 
admiration  and  wonder,  but  its  origin,  I  believe,  was 
at  length  proclaimed  by  one  of  the  workmen  attached 
to  the  institution,  who  not  only  declared  that  he  had 
made  it  himself,  but  successfully  proved  his  assertion. 
The  piece  has  since  been  removed  to  Bethnal  Green 
Museum.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  chest  was  made, 
or  ordered  to  be  made,  with  intent  to  deceive  in  the 
first  instance,  but  somehow  during  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  it  has  acquired  a  most 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a  genuine  old  production, 
and  it  was  for  some  years  labelled  and  catalogued 
by  the  South  Kensington  authorities  as  a  piece  of 
veritable  antiquity. 

I  can  recommend  a  careful  study  of  this  astonishing 
chest  to  lovers  of  oak  who  wish  to  acquire  proficiency 
and  become  experts  in  the  science.  A  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  wood  will  show  a  slight  burr  in  certain 
interstices  of  the  carving,  though  hardly  sufficient  to 
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warrant  its  condemnation.  A  few  other  subtle  indica- 
tions may  be  discovered  of  its  modernity.  The  whole 
piece,  however,  is  executed  with  uncommon  skill,  the 
very  crudities  which  appear  on  the  figures  forming  part 
of  its  embellishment  only  serving  to  enhance  its  power 
of  deception. 

Forgeries  are  not  unknown  on  the  Continent  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  following  paragraph,  published 
through  Dalziel's  Agency  in  March,  1903,  fully  bears 
out : 

'  A  singular  story  of  another  fraud  perpetrated  on 
one  of  the  French  national  museums  has  come  to  light. 
Some  time  ago  an  apprentice  in  the  service  of  an 
Orleans  wood-carver  named  Caillot  came  to  Paris, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  in  it  a  choir-stall  which  had  been 
made  by  Caillot. 

'He  reported  his  discovery  to  Caillot,  who  also  visited 
the  museum,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
authorities  that  he  was  really  the  maker.  At  last  they 
allowed  him  to  take  the  stall  to  pieces.  He  then 
showed  them  his  own  name  and  the  date  on  which  he 
had  sold  it  carved  inside.  The  dealer  in  antiquities 
who  bought  the  article  from  Caillot  paid  ^24  for  it, 
and  left  it  for  some  time  in  the  vestibule  of  an  old 
family  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  dealer 
having  bribed  the  house-porter  for  the  purpose.  The 
stall  was  then  represented  as  having  belonged  to  the 
family  for  several  generations,  and  the  museum 
authorities  paid  £360  for  it.  When  the  real  history 
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of  the  stall  was  discovered,  the  dealer  refunded  the 
money,  took  back  the  stall,  and  sold  it  a  few  weeks 
later  to  a  rich  American  for  ,£460.' 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  huge  Gothic 
armoire  of  German  origin,  which  should  also  be  care- 
fully studied.  This  piece,  which  is  decorated  on  the 
stiles  with  Gothic  tracery,  is  furnished  with  most 
elaborate  ironwork  on  its  doors,  or  shutters,  the  panels 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  a  curious  flowing  pattern 
in  which  the  trefoil  is  multiplied.  This  armoire,  while 
being  a  superb  thing  in  itself,  has  been  deplorably 
tampered  with.  If  the  student  wishes  the  truth,  let 
him  examine  first  the  panels  and  then  the  longitudinal 
bands  of  carving  on  this  great  German  press,  and  con- 
scientiously pronounce  whether  they  all  belong  to  the 
same  period.  These  panels  are  quoted  as  examples  of 
Gothic  work  in  some  books  of  reference.  The  actual 
fact  is  that  they  have  been  '  carved  up '  during  com- 
paratively recent  years.  The  handles  which  are 
attached  t(j,  the  doors  are  probably  North  Italian  work, 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  other  iron- 
work. It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  fine  a  specimen  should 
not  have  been  acquired  before  it  had  been  subjected  to 
such  elaborately  cruel  treatment. 
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IN  a  work  of  this  character  it  is  the  modern  custom  to 
supply  a  bibliography,  and  such  a  feature  I  would 
willingly  add  if  the  materials  for  its  composition  existed. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  volume 
treating  of  English  furniture  made  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century  in  anything  approaching  a  scientific  spirit.  The 
careful  reader  will  have  observed  how  largely  I  have  depended 
upon  my  personal  examination  of  actual  surviving  examples, 
unassisted  by  the  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  earlier  writers, 
not,  I  hope,  from  any  undue  feeling  of  self-reliance,  but 
merely  from  the  scantiness  of  published  material  to  be  drawn 
upon. 

The  oldest  sources  of  information  as  to  styles  and  dates 
are  the  illuminations  on  old  manuscripts,  particularly  those 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian  abound  in  illustrated  manuscripts,  which  may  be 
referred  to  with  advantage.  Barclay's  *  Ship  of  Fools,' 
published  in  1509,  and  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert's  '  Boke  of 
Surveying,'  1523,  among  other  early-printed  books,  contain 
some  valuable  illustrations  showing  furniture  contemporary 
with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Returning  to 
manuscripts,  Henry  VIII.'s  own  Psalter,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  also  contains  some  wonderful  representations  of 
furniture  in  the  new  Italian  style  which  prevailed  at  Court 
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about  this  period.  The  determination  of  styles  of  the  later 
periods  of  furniture  is  more  easy,  for  of  pictures  in  which 
contemporary  furniture  is  depicted  we  have  plenty,  while 
internal  evidence  is  sometimes  afforded  in  the  way  of  dates 
carved  upon  the  objects  themselves. 

Harrison,  in  his  '  Description  of  England,'  1577-1587, 
while  treating  of  the  home  life  of  the  middle  classes  of  that 
period,  gives  many  details  showing  the  increase  of  luxury  and 
appointments  in  the  way  of  furniture  consequent  on  the 
remarkable  growth  of  national  prosperity,  and  his  statements 
on  these  matters  are  borne  out  by  other  contemporary 
writers. 

With  regard  to  modern  books  treating  of  the  subject  of 
ancient  furniture,  a  place  in  the  front  rank  must  be  assigned 
to  *  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture  drawn  from  Existing 
Authorities,'  by  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  but  the  descriptions  by 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  are  meagre 
and  of  no  scientific  value,  while  in  some  cases  they  are 
obviously  inaccurate.  The  work  was  published  by  William 
Pickering  in  1856.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to 
this  work  for  the  beauty  and  fidelity  of  many  of  its  illustra- 
tions, which  are  also  mainly  of  English  examples. 

Books  treating  of  ancient  furniture  are  usually  only  too 
prone  to  give  prominence  to  foreign  pieces,  the  works  by 
Jacquemart  and  Willemin  treating  almost  exclusively  of 
Continental  examples.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  respecting 
volume  i.  ('  Meubles  ')  of  Viollet  le  Due's  learned  work,  the 
'  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  du  Mobilier  Francais,'  though  he 
occasionally  includes  an  English  piece.  The  '  Dictionnaire  ' 
is  delightfully  thorough,  but  sometimes  errs  on  the  side  of 
excess  in  the  way  of  restoration.  That  superb  treatise, 
Parker's  '  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  treats 
incidentally  of  the  subject  of  furniture ;  but,  in  addition  to 
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this,  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which  may  be  gathered 
from  his  pages  on  the  architectural  styles  of  the  Gothic 
periods  is  of  great  assistance  in  leading  to  right  conclusions 
on  the  subject  of  contemporary  furniture,  the  fashion  of 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  always  more  or  less 
influenced  by  architectural  design.  Hunt's  '  Exemplars  of 
Tudor  Architecture,'  published  in  1830 — the  low-water  period 
of  taste — also  contains  some  instructive  and  well-selected 
remarks  upon  furniture  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals. 

Movable  furniture  of  the  successive  periods  ranging  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mahogany  period  has  been  absolutely  neglected 
by  writers.  Gotch,  however,  in  his  recently  published  work 
on  the  early  Renaissance  in  England,  gives  some  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  highly  technical  descriptions  of  panelling  and 
fittings  in  both  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The 
author's  own  volume  on  *  Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards,' 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.  in  1902,  was  intended 
to  afford  a  critical  survey  of  one  branch  of  old  furniture,  and 
to  fill  a  gap  left  by  other  investigators.  Of  the  tendency  of 
modern  magazines — some  of  them  purporting  to  be  technical 
— to  reproduce  some  half-dozen  illustrations  of  old  or  would- 
be  old  furniture,  and  to  run  round  them  an  article,  pleasantly 
written  perhaps,  but  from  which  technical  knowledge  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  entire  absence,  little  that  is  good  can  be  said. 
The  student  should  be  warned  against  accepting  the  bulk  of 
such  articles  as  of  any  value.  This  is  perhaps  only  to 
express  a  truth  which  is  of  common  application  to  popular 
articles  on  all  scientific  subjects. 
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Museum,  251 
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Bethnal  Green  Museum,  bedstead  at, 

236,  291-2 
Birch,  Mr.,  C.B.,  A.R.A.,  chair  owned 

by,  75.  76 
Bishop's  Stortford,  Boar's  Head  Inn 

at,  69 
Bletchingley,    Surrey,    settle    in    the 

White  Hart  Inn,  198 
Brampton,  Northants,  early  coffer  at, 

112,  113 
Brancepeth,    Northumberland,    coffer 

at,  118,  124,  159 
Breton  types,  277 
Brighton,  Jacobean  chairs   in  chapel, 

89 
Broughton    Castle,    Oxon.,    panelled 

lobby  at,  270 
Broxbourne,  table  at,  224 
Buffet,  inlaid  and  dated  1661,  4 


Cambridge,  windows  in  King's  College 

Chapel,  26 
chair  belonging  to  the  University 

of,  103 
forms  at,  228 
panelling  in  St.  John's  College  at, 

254 

screen  in  King's  Chapel,  281 
Canonbury  Tower,  panelling  at,  267 
Canterbury,  fourteenth-century  coffer 

in  St.  John's  Hospital  at,  118 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  233 
Carnavalet,  Hotel  de,  thirteenth-cen- 
tury coffer  at,  18,  274 
Castle  Hedingham,  the  De  Vere  cup- 
board at,  177,  301 
Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  Trinity  Bede 

Houses  at,  86,  89,  183 
oak  press  at,  182,  183 
Chairs : 

first   attempts  to  represent  chairs 

with  accuracy,  1 1 
frithstool  at  Hexham  Priory,  II 
so-called  '  Saxon  chair '  at  Leicester 

Hospital,  Warwick,  II 
similar  chairs  made  in  Holland  and 

Scandinavia,  12 
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University  Museum,  12 
Coronation  State  chair,  54,  55 
theDunmow  chair,  55,  57,  58,  59 
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Harl.,  63 
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ander,' 65 
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choir,  65 
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liotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  65 
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Sir  C.  Lawes-Wittewronge,  66, 

67 
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67 
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stool,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  in  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  69 
Normandy  stool  in  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum,  69,  70 
spurious  imitations  of  same,  70 
three  joint-stools  compared,  70 
stools  at  Charterhouse,  66,  72,  73 
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at  Abington  Hall,  73,  74 
fashion  of  portrait  medallions,  75 
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Shaw's  '  Specimens  of  Ancient 

Furniture,'  75 
chair  owned  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch, 

A.R.A.,  75,  76 
chair  panel  in  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  77 
Italian   form  of  chair  popular   in 

England,  77,  78 
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picture  of  Mary  Tudor,  by  Sir  A. 

More,  78 
circular-framed  chair  in  collection 

of  Sir  C.  Lawes-Wittewronge, 

78,  79 
chair  used  by  Charles  I.  during  his 

trial,  79 

chairs  at  Ham  House,  80 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean   chairs 

described,  So,  81,  82,  83,  84 
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chairs  in  St.  Albans'  Abbey  Church, 

81 
shape    of    chairs    influenced    by 

fashions  in  dress,  82 
makers'  marks,  84 
local  individualities,  84 
the  «  Yorkshire  '  type,  84,  93 
the  '  Strafford '  chairs  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  85 
disclosures  concerning  them,  85,  86 
chairs  at  Castle  Rising,  86,  88 
history  of  the  Bede  Houses,  86 
authenticity  of  one  chair  of  the  set 

doubtful,  88,  89 
slighter  chairs  of  the  Stuart  period, 

89 

chairs  temp,  Charles  I.,  89 
chairs  in  cemetery  chapel,  Brighton, 

89 
arm-chair  in    Lubenham   Church, 

Northants,  89,  90 
Charles   I.'s  rocking-horse  at  the 

Grtat  House,  Cheshunt,  90 
arm-chair,  Cheshunt,  90,  91 
Royal  baby-chair  sold  at  Christie's, 

91 

child's  chair  in  possession  of  Mr. 

George  Kilburne,  R.I.,  91 
chairs    in     St.     Albans'    Abbey 

Church,  92,  93 
Commonwealth  period,  93 
Leather-backed  and  seated  chairs, 

93.  94,  95.  96,  1 08 
chairs  at   Knole  House,   Hatfield 

House,     Hardwick     Hall,    and 

Penshurst,  95 
cane-backed  and  seated  chairs,  96, 

97,  98,  100,  101,  103 
chairs     in     St.    Peter's     Church, 

Derby,  and  Waltham  Abbey,  97 
chair  in  Cobham  Church, Surrey,  97 
suite  of  chairs  at  Hardwick  Hall, 

98 

chairs  at  Hatfield  House,  98 
chairs  in  Holyrood  Palace,  98 
their  fallacious  history,  98,  99,  100 
chairs   in   possession    of    Mr.    E. 

Crofts,  R.A.,  99,  100,  101,  102 
their  connection   with  Saxham 

Hall  and  Lord  Crofts,  102 
chair  at  Cambridge,  103 
the  Townshend  heirlooms,  103 
chairs    in    possession   of    Thomas 

Grylls,  Esq.,  103 
imitation    of    Charles     II.    chairs 

made  during  Abbotsford  period, 
103,  104 
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joint-stools  of  Stuart  period,  104 
'Handel's   stool'    at  Whitchurch, 

104,  105 

anecdote  of  Handel,  105,  106 
chair  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 

1 06 
fashions  prevalent  during  reign  of 

William  III.,  107,  108 
Coronation    State   chair  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  William  III.,  107,  108 
Judge  Jeffreys'  chair  at  Dorchester, 

1 08 
Judge  Jeffreys'  chair  from  Taun- 

ton,  1 08 

varieties  of  high-backed  chairs,  109 
chair  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,   109, 

1 10 

trick  chair   mentioned  in   Pepys' 

Diary,  no 

models  of  chairs,  no,  in 
Chalfont   St.   Giles,    Bucks,   table    in 

Milton's  cottage  at,  224 
Chance     collectors,    valuable    service 

done  by,  I 

Charterhouse,  stools  at,  66,  72,  73 
Chastleton  House,  Gloucester,  fireplace 

at,  268 

Cheshunt,  the  '  Great  House  '  at,  90 
Charles  I.'s  rocking-horse  at,  90 
Chevington,  Suffolk,  coffer  in  church, 

117 

Chichester,  early  chest  formerly  at,  127 
Church  screens  at  Southwold,  Suffolk, 

and  Harberton,  Devon,  30 
Clerkenwell,   anecdote  cf   concert  in 

Aylesbury  Street,  105-6 
panelling  formerly  in  the  Baptist's 

Head  Inn  at,  255 
Clopton  Hall,  bedstead  at,   239,  240, 

241 
Cluny,  Musee  de,  coffers  at,  120,  122, 

276 

choir-stalls  bought  by,  322,  323 
Clymping,    Sussex,  thirteenth  -  century 

coffer  at,  114 

Cobham,  Surrey,  chair  in  church,  97 
Coffers    and    chests,    early   coffer   at 
Brampton,  Northants,  112,  113 
fine  cofier  of  same  type  at  Ickling- 

ham,  Suffolk,  113 
Early  Gothic  coffers,  113,  114 
coffers  at  Graveney,  Stoke  d'Aber- 

non,  and  Clymping,  114 
coffer     formerly     in     Rustington 

Church,  Sussex,  114 
Early  coffer  in  Heckfield  Church, 
Hants,  114 
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Coffers  and  chests,  continued — 

said  to  be  a  Crusader's  alms- 
box,  115 
trays  fitted  in  coffers  and  chests, 

US,  n6 
painted  coffer  in  Newport  Church, 

Essex,  116 
fourteenth-century  coffers,  116 

at  Dersingham,  Oxford,  Faver- 

sham,    Haconby,   Cheving- 

ton,    Alnwick,   and   Wath, 

117 

coffers  at  Rainham  (Kent)  and  St. 

John's  Hospital,  Canterbury,  1 18 
coffers  at  Alnwick  and  Wath,  118 
coffer  said  to  have  come  from  Jer- 

vaulx  Abbey,  118 
fourteenth-century  box  at  Huttoft, 

Lines,  1 1 8,  119 
coffers  carved  with  legend  of  St. 

George    and    the   Dragon    and 

tilting  subjects,    119,    120,   122, 

124 

the  Perpendicular  period,  124 
Act    against  foreign   importation, 

124 
coffers     at     Brancepeth    and    St. 

Michael's     Church,     Coventry, 

124 
foreign  examples  at  Minehead  and 

Southwold,  124 
'Flanders  chests,'  124,  126 
chest  formerly  at  Guestling,  Sussex, 

124,  126 
'trussing   chests'   or    'standards,' 

126 
method  of  transport  by  mules,  126, 

127 
treasure  chests  in  the  Pyx  Chapel, 

127 

chest  at  Chichester,  127 
cope  chests  in  York  Minster,  127 
painted  coffer  formerly   in    Court 

of  Chancery,  Durham,  127,  128 
chest  at  Rockingham  Castle,  128 
iron   fittings  of   medieval  coffers, 

128,  129,  130,  131 
coffer  in  chapel  of  Haddon  Hall, 

129 
coffers    at    Newport   (Essex)   and 

York,  130 
chest  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 

130,  140 
probable  origin  of  the  V  flange  on 

lock -plates,  130,  131 
iron-banded  coffers,  131 
linen     and    parchemin     panelled 

chests,  131,  132,  133,  134,  136 
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intersection  of  mouldings  on  foreign 

examples,  132,  133 
Flemish     chest    at    Victoria    and 

Albert  Museum,  133 
mutilation  of  certain  German  and 

Flemish  examples,  133,  134,  136 
coffer  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 

Northampton,  137 
dove-tailing,  137,  138 
the  roundel  or  medallion,  138,  139 
chests  of  the  Renaissance,  139, 140, 

142 
Flanders  chest  in   East  Dereham 

Church,  Norfolk,  140 
coffer   at    Cottingham,  Northants, 

142 
dome-topped  coffers,  142,  143,  144, 

145 
coffers  at   Minster,    Letheringset, 

and  Rockingham  Castle,  143 
treasure  chests  in  the  Pyx  Chapel, 

143,  144 

the  '  Great  Robbery,'  144 

coffer  in  Ternpsford  Church,  Beds, 
144 

coffer  in  castle  buttery,  Durham, 
144 

'  Rates  chest,'  Faversham,  144,  145 

inlay  during  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabethan  period,  145 

chest  in  possession  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.A.,  147 

representations  of  Nonsuch  House 
on  furniture,  148,  154 

chests  in  possession  of  Mr.  E. 
Crofts,  R.A.,  General  Sir  Cole- 
ridge Grove,  K.C.B.,  and  Arch- 
deacon Lawrence,  148 

chests  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lich- 
field,  149 

the  '  Offley  chest '  in  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Southwark,  149,  150, 

IS',  152,  153 

portrait-panelled  chests  of  seven- 
teenth century  wrongly  ascribed 
to  earlier  period,  153,  154 

chests  of  the  Stuart  period,  155, 
156 

chest  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Barry, 
156 

Bible  boxes,  157 

chest  at  Waltham  Abbey,  157 

anecdote    of    Richard    Cromwell, 

J57 

chests  temp.  Charles  II.,  159 
coffer  in  Church  of  St.  Magnus  the 

Martyr,  159,  160 
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Cypress  wood  or  camphor  chests, 

160,  161 
Coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  now  in  Cathedral 

Library,  Durham,  5 
its  history,  5,  6,  7 
pieced  together  by  Mr.  Footit,  7,  8 
the    sixteenth-century   outer  shell 

placed  in  castle  buttery,  8 
Coity,     Glamorgan,     almery    in     the 

church,  177 

Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Somerset,  settle 
in    the    Green  Dragon   inn   at, 
198,  199,  200 
table  at,  210 
Cottingham,      Northants,     coffer     in 

church,  142 
Coventry,  Gothic  chair  in  St.  Mary's 

Hall  at,  59,  60,  61 
Perpendicular      coffer      in       St. 

Michael's  Church  at,  124 
Craftsmen  of  repute,  20 
Credence,  the,  167 

origin  of  the  name,  168 

at  Ock  wells,  169 

at    Louth    and     Minehead,    171, 

172 
in  possession  of  Guy  Laling,  Esq., 

M.V.O.,  172,  173 
French  types  of,  276 
Crofts,  Ernest,  Esq.,  R.A.,  chairs  in 
possession    of,    99,    100,     101, 
102 

chests  in  possession  of,  148,  149 
cupboards  in  possession  of,  181 
Crofts,  Lord,  102 

Cromwell,  Richard,  anecdote  of,  157 
Crowhurst  Place,  Surrey,  28,  270 
Cupboards    and    sideboards,     oldest 
existing  specimens  not  in  Eng- 
land, 162 

armoire  at  Aubazaine,  162 
armoires  at  Bayeaux  and  Noyon, 

162 
armoire    in   York    Minster,    162, 

163 
cupboards   in   Carlisle  Cathedral, 

16.? 
remains  of  armoire  at  Aylesbury, 

163,  164 

Cromwellian  visitation/  164 
use  of  armoires,  164,  165 
the   Watch   Gallery,    St.    Albans' 

Abbey  Church,  165 
'  Strangers'  Hall,'  Norwich,   165, 

166 

cupboard  at  '  Strangers'  Hall,'  166, 
167 
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'  strong  chest '  at  Cley-next-the- 
Sea,  167 

credences  at  Ockwells  Manor- 
house  and  St.  Donat's  Castle,  169 

credences  at  Louth  and  Minehead, 
171,  172 

credence  in  possession  of  Guy 
Laking,  Esq.,  M.V.O.,  172,  173 

food  lockers,  173,  175 

almeries  in  St.  Albans'  Abbey 
Church,  174,  175,  176 

almery  in  Calverley  Hotel,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  176 

almery  table  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
Abingdon,  Berks,  176 

almery  at  Coity,  Glamorgan,  176-7 

presses  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  177 

the  De  Vere  cupboard  at  Castle 
Hedingham,  177 

cupboard  in  possession  of  Sir  C. 
Lawes-Wittewronge,  178 

panels  with  heads  in  relief,  178 

panels  formerly  at  Delahay  Street, 
Westminster,  178 

cupboard  at  Chetham's  College, 
Manchester,  178,  179 

the  'court  cupboard,'  179,  180, 
181,  183,  184 

cupboards  in  possession  of  Ernest 
Crofts,  Esq.,  R.A.,  181 

cupboard  at  Rye  House,  181 

cupboards  at  Calverley  Hotel, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  181,  182 

press  at  Leicester  Hospital,  War- 
wick, 182,  183 

buffets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  183 

buffet  at  Rye  House,  183 

the  'tredarns'  of  Wales,  183 

court  cupboard  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Kingdon,  184 

handles  and  hinges,  184 

transition  of  the  court  cupboard 
into  the  chest  of  drawers,  184,  185 

inlay  temp.  Charles  II.,  185 

Dutch  characteristics,  186 

geometrical  patterns  on  fronts  of 
drawers,  187 

livery  cupboards,  188,  189 

sideboard  at  Christchurch  College, 
Oxford,  189 

medicine  cupboards  or  '  spice 
chests,'  195,  196 


D'Aungerville,   family  of,  and  Bishop 
de  Bury  of  Durham,  128 
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D'Arcy  Hall,  Essex,  28 

Dartford,  discovery  at  the  Royal  Bull 

Hotel,  312,  313 
Debenham,   Suffolk,  coffer  in  church, 

129 
Derby,  chairs  in   St.    Peter's   Church, 

97 
Dinton,  Bucks,  table  in  church  at,  176, 

216,  218 
Dolphin,  conventional  representation  of 

the,  38,  264 
Dorchester,   Judge   Jeffreys'   chair  at, 

1 08 

Douce's  MSS  ,  representation  of  domes- 
tic interior,  fifteenth-century,  in,  66 
Dove-tailing,  137,  138 
Dressers  and  desks,   189,    190,    191, 

192,  193 
dressoir  in  the  Wallace  collection, 

190 
fixed  dresser  in  the  Neptune  Inn, 

Ipswich,  190,  191 
dresser  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  193 
desks,  194,  195 

Gothic    writing-desk   in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  194, 

'95 

medicine  cupboards,  195,  196 
Dublin,  coffer  front  in  museum,   120, 

122 

1  Dug-out '  boxes,  10 
Dunmow  Priory  and  the  custom  of  the 

Flitch,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59 
Durham,  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  at,  5 
its  history,  5,  6,  7,  8 
painted  coffer  formerly  in  Court  of  j 

Chancery  at,  127,  128 
iron  -  sheathed    coffer     in     castle 

buttery,  144 

Dutch  Renaissance,  44,  45,  186,  187, 
196,  271,  278,  279 


East    Dereham,     Norfolk,    chest    in 

church,  130,  140 
Eastern  Counties,   types  of  chairs  in 

seventeenth  century,  86 
early  coffers  in  the  eastern  fringe 

of  England,  126 
Evesham,  Abbots'  chair  at,  62 

coffer  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 

137.  138 
Evidences    of   British    nationality    in 

furniture,  33 
Evreux  Cathedral,  screen  in,  34,  35 


Fairfax,  household  regulations  of  Lord. 

168 

Faversham,    fourteenth-century  coffer 
in  church,  18,  117,  159 

its  counterparts,  117,  118 
*  Rate's  coffer  '  at,  144,  145 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  38 
Fishmongers'     Hall,    chair    at,     109, 

no 

' Flanders  chests,'  24,  124,  126,  140 
Foreign  influences,  France  most  fertile 

in  design,  273 
coffer    in     Hotel   de   Carnavalet, 

Paris,  274 

the  flambo)ant  style  and   its  de- 
velopment, 274,  275 
change  of  styles  arrived  at  earlier 
abroad  than   in   England,  275, 
276 
lingering   of  Gothic    methods    in 

Brittany,  277 
similarities   between   French    and 

Flemish  work,  277 
the  Dutch  Renaissance,  278,  279 
\\\e  parchemin  panel,  280 
influence  of  Italian  art  upon  Eng- 
land, 280,  281,  282,  283 
pokerwork,  281-2 
Scandinavian  influences,  283,  284 
Forgeries  in  old  oak,  314,  315,  316, 

317,  3i8 
chests  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  319,  320,  321 
Continental  forgeries.  322,  323 
additions  to  armoire  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  323 


Glastonbury,  discovery  of  treasure  in 

mantelpiece  at,  293 

Gothic  styles,  the  Renaissance  super- 
seded, Gothic  tradition  earliest 
in  big  towns  and  cities,  13 

staircase  at  Christchurch  College, 
Oxford,  14 

study  of  domestic  architecture  use- 
ful to  connoisseurs,  14 

overlapping  of  periods,  14 

buildings  at  Shrewsbury,  14 

free  rendering  of  domestic  objects 
by  early  artists,  15 

greater  accuracy  in  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 15 

death  of  Count  Gaston  de  Foix, 
IS,  16 
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Gothic  styles,  continued — 

remarkable  illustration  in  Lydgate's 

'  Life  of  St.  Edmund,'  16 
earliest  furniture  exhibiting  carved 

figures,  1 6 

Scandinavian  influence,  17 
versatility  of  design  during  Gothic 

periods,  18 
chests  at  Faversham,  Rainham,  and 

Canterbury  identical  in  design, 

18 
chests    in    Victoria    and    Albert 

Museum  and   Hotel  de  Carna- 

valet,  Paris,  18 
construction  of  English  furniture, 

21 

the  York  armoire,  22 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  their  con- 

quences,  23 

Flemish  importations,  24 
the  rose  in  decoration,  25,  26 
decadence    of   the    Gothic    style, 

26 
linen  panelling,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 

3i. 

pulpit  in  Westminster  Abbey,  27 
panelling      at      Abington      Hall, 
D'Arcy  Hall,  Crowhurst  Place, 
and  '  The   Vyne,'   Basingstoke, 
28 

parchemin  panelling,  26,  30,  31 
Graveney,    Kent,    thirteenth  -  century 

coffer  at,  114 
Grove.  General  Sir  Coleridge,  K.C.B., 

148' 
Guestling,     Sussex,     Flanders     chest 

formerly  in  church,  124,  126 
Guildford,  benches  at,  66 
Abbot's  Hospital  at,  89 
tables  at,  218,  219 

H 

Haconby,  Lines,  coffer  in  church,  117 
Haddon  Hall,  carved  frieze  at,  40 

coffer  in  chapel  at,  129 

fittings  at,  197 

table  at,  212,  213 

bedstead  at,  245,  246 

screen  in  great  hall,  257 

panelling  in  dining-room,  257, 258, 

259 
fate  of  old  furniture  formerly  at, 

308,  309,  310 
Haite,  Geo.  C.,  Esq.,  R.I.,  table  in 

possession  of,  208,  209 
Ham  House,  chairs  at,  80 
Hampton  Court,  29 
bedsteads  at,  245 


Handel,  stool  at  Whitchurch  used  by, 
104,  105 

anecdote  of,  105,  106 
Hanseatic  League,  132,  147,  166 
Hard  wick,  Bess  of,  41 
Hard  wick  Hall,  chairs  at,  95,  98 

bedsteads  at,  245,  246 
Harison's    'Description  of    England,' 

233.  325 
Hastings,  Lord  William,  arms  on  the 

Rockingham  chest,  128 
Hatfield  House,  chairs  at,  95,  98 

cradle  at,  248,  249 
Heckfield,  Hants,  early  coffer  in  church, 

114,  115, 

Hiding-places,  old  furniture  with,  ex- 
aggerated accounts,  285 
tradition  of  the  Blue  Boar,  Leices- 
ter, 286,  287 
probable  solution   of  the  fallacy, 

288,  289 
hiding-place  in  coffer  in  Newport 

Church,  Essex,  289,  290 
miniatures  discovered  in  secretaire, 

290 
dated  desk  with  hiding-places,  291, 

292 
bedstead      in      Bethnal       Green 

Museum,  293 
anecdote  of  discovery  of  treasure 

at  Glastonbury,  293 
chest     of    drawers    in     Lichfield 

Cathedral,  294 
curious  discoveries,  294 
Holbeton,  Devon,   parclose  screen   in 

church,  34 

Holyrood  Palace,  chairs  and  setteesat,  98 
Duke  of  York's  visit  to,  99 
bedstead  at,  loo,  245,  246,  248 
Holywell  Street,  discovery  of  chest  in, 

312 
Hunstanton,    Norfolk,    table    in    old 

parish  church,  219 

Hunston,  Suffolk,  chair  in  church,  75 
Hunt,  '  Exemplars  of  Tudor  Architec- 
ture '  by,  326 
Hurst,  Berks,  the  '  Harison '  brass  at, 

237,  238,  239 

Huttoft,  Lines. ,  fourteenth-century  box 
in  church,  118,  119 


Icklingham,    Suffolk,   early    coffer    in 

church,  113 
Ipswich,  fixed  dresser  in  the  Neptune 

Inn  at,  190,  191,  200 
panelling  in  the  Neptune  Inn  at, 
254,  255,  256,  260 
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Ipswich,  continued— 

panelling  formerly  in  the  Tankard 

Inn  at,  254,  255,  267 
Eldred's  house  in  Fore  Street,  268, 

269 

Ireland,  W.  H.,  son  of  Samuel  Ireland, 
and     author    of    the     Shakespeare 
forgeries,  240,  241 
Italian  taste   in   furniture  during  the 

sixteenth  century,  32 
form  of  chair  becomes  popular  in 

England,  77,  78 

influence  upon   English  art,   280, 
281,  282,  283 

J 
Jacquemart's  book  on  ancient  furniture, 

3,  325 
Jervaulx  Abbey,   coffer  said   to   have 

come  from,  118 
Judge  Jeffreys'  chair  at  Dorchester, 

108,  296,  297 
chair  from  Taunton,  108 
house  at  Westminster,  178 

K 

Kilburne,    Geo.,    Esq.,    R.I.,   child's 

chair  belonging  to,  91 
chest  of  Kilburne  of  Hawkhurst 
belonging  to,  155,  297,  298,  299, 
300 

Kingdom,  Dr.,  court  cupboard  belong- 
ing to,  184 
King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  panelled  rooms 

at,  257 

Thoresby  College  at,  31 
Knole  House,  Sevenoaks,  chairs  and 

stools  at,  93,  106,  109 
billiard-table  at,  320 


Laking,  Guy,  Esq.,  M.V.O.,  credence 

in  possession  of,  172,  173 
Lawes  -  Wittewronge,    Sir    Charles, 
Gothic  joint-stool  belonging  to, 

67 
circular-framed  chair  in  possession 

of,  78,  79 

cupboard  in  possession  of,  178 

settle  in  possession  of,  202,  203 

Lawrence,  Archdeacon  J.  J.,    of  St. 

Albans,  chests  in  possession  of,  148 
Lee,  Sydney  W.,  Esq.,  chest  in  posses- 
sion of,  149 

Leicester  Hospital  at  Warwick,  89,  182 
tradition  of  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  at, 
286,  287,  288,  289 


Letheringset,  Norfolk,  coffer  in  church, 

J43 
Lichfield,  chests  in  St.  Mary's  Church 

at,  149 
chest  of  drawers  in  cathedral,  293, 

294 
Lime  Street,  City,  fireplaces  from,  271, 

272 
Lincoln,  Gothic  chair  in  Chapter  House 

at,  55 
Linen  panel,  the,  26 

the  symbol  fallacy  regarding,  27 
linen  -  panelled    pulpit    in    West- 
minster Abbey,  27 
probable    earliest    specimens    in 

England,  28 
end    of  use    in    connection    with 

chairs,  82 

in  chests,  131,  132,  133,  136 
Littlecotes,  Wilts,  table  at,  219 
bedstead  at,  241 
its  tragic  history,  241,  242,   243, 

244 

Livery  cupboards,  188,  189 
Louth,   Lines,    iron  -  bound    coffer    in 

church,  145 

credence  in  church,  171 
Lovelace,   Lord,   chairs  probably  be- 
longed to,  103 
Lubenham,  Northants,  Stuart  chair  in 

church,  89,  90 
Lucas,  Seymour,  Esq.,  R.A.,  chest  in 

possession  of,  147 
Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  chair  at, 

8,9 

table  at,  225 

Lympne  Castle,   Kent,  bedsteads    at, 
245 

M 

Makers'  marks  on  old  furniture,  84 
Manchester,    Chetham's    College    at, 

178 

oak  press  at,  178,  179 
Mar  and  Kellie,    Earl   of,   cradle  of 

King  James  VI.    in   possession    of, 

247,  248,  249 
Mary  Tudor,  picture  by  Sir  Antonio 

More  of,  78 
Medallion,  the,  or  roundel,    138,   139, 

185 

Melford  Hall,  bedstead  at,  233 
Meux,  Sir  Henry,  chair  owned  by,  76 
Minehead,     Somerset,     cupboard     of 

foreign  design  in  church,   124,   171, 

172 
Minster,  Kent,  coffer  at,  143 
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'  Mirrour  of  the  World,'  illustration  in 

ihe,  201 
Models,     or     "prentices    pieces,'     of 

chairs,  100,  ill 
of  chests,  1 60 

Monkswearmouth,  chair  in  church,  8 
Momnouth  Castle,   Henry  V.'s  cradle 

at,  247 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh,   chair  used  by 

Charles  I.  at,  79 
Much  Hadham,  Herts,   Gothic  chairs 

in  church,  59 


X 


Newport,    Essex,    painted     coffer    in 
church,  17,  116,  127,  167 

its  hiding-place  described,  289, 

290 

Nonsuch  House,  148,  154 
Northampton,  coffer  in  St.  Sepulchre's 

Church,  137,  143 
table  in   St.  Sepulchre's    Church, 

222 

Norwich,  Strangers'  Hall  at,  165,  166, 

167 

Bishop  Hall's  Palace  at  Heigham 
near,  257 


Ockwells  Manor,  benches  at,  66 

cabinet  at,  164 

bedsteads  at,  237 

fixed  bench  at,  270 

Heraldic  glass  at,  300 
Orleans  Museum,  276 
Oxford,  staircase  in  Christchurch  Col- 
lege, 14 

chair  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
106 

coffer    in    St.    Mary    Magdalene's 
Church,  117 

sideboard  in  Christchurch  College, 
189 

tables  at  Wadham  and  Jesus  Col- 
leges, 226,  227 

forms  at  Wadham  and  Jesus  Col- 
leges, 228 

panelling  in  Magdalene  College, 
254 


Panelling  and  fitted  furniture — 

panelling  at  Abington  Hall, 
Northants,  253,  254,  261,  262, 
263,  264,  265 


Panelling  and  fitted  furniture,  con- 
tinued— 

panelling  in  Stanford  Church, 
Thame  Park,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford;  'The  Vyne,' 
Basingstoke ;  and  Tolleshunt 
D'Arcy,  Oxburgh,  Agecroft 
Smithills,  and  Speke  Halls, 
254 

the  Neptune  Inn,  Ipswich,  and 
its  panelling,  254,  256 

panelling  formerly  in  the  Tan- 
kard Inn,  Ipswich,  254,  255 

panelling  formerly  in  the  Bap- 
tist's Head  Inn,  Clerkenwell, 

255 
fireplaces   and    newel    in    Bishop 

Hall's  Palace,  Heigham,  257 
screen  at  Haddon  Hall,  257 
panelling   at    Haddon   Hall,    257, 

258,  259 

panelling  at  Smithills  Hall,  Lanes, 

259,  261 

panelling    formerly   at   Waltham, 

260,  261 

joinery  and  mouldings,  264,  266 
panelling    at    Canonbury   Tower, 

267 
fireplace  formerly  at  the  Tankard 

Inn,  Ipswich,  267 
fireplaces  at  Chastleton  and  Levens 

Hall,  268 

Eldred's  house  at  Ipswich,  268,  269 

lobbies      at      Broughton     Castle, 

Oxon.  ;  Brad  field,  Devon  ;  and 

Sizergh  Castle,  270 

fixed    benches    at   Ockwells    and 

Crowhurst  Place,  270 
fashions  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth   century,   270,  271, 
272 
fireplaces  formerly  in  Lime  Street, 

City,  272 
Parchemin  panel,   the,   26,   30,    131, 

132,  133,  136,  252 

Parker,  '  Glossary  of  Architecture,'  126 
'Domestic    Architecture    of     the 

Middle  Ages,'  325,  326 
Penshurst  Place,  benches  at,  66 
chairs  at,  95 
suite  of  furniture  at,  107 
Pepys,  Samuel,  mentions  trick-chair  in 

his  Diary,  1 10 

burying  parmezan  cheese,  160 
Pointed  Gothic,  three  periods  of,  20 
Pyx    Chapel,     Westminster,    treasure 
chests  in,  129,  143-4,  301-2 
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R 
Rainham     Hall,     Norfolk,    and    the 

Townshend  heirlooms,  103 
Rainham,     Kent,      fourteenth-century 

coffer  at,  18,  117-8 
Renaissance  and  after — 

evidences  of  British  nationality,  33 
art  of  the  locksmith,  33,  34 
custom  of  stretching  material  under 

pierced  ironwork,  34 
interlacing  of    Gothic   and   Early 

Renaissance,  34 
Holbeton  Church,  Devon,  34 
screen  in  Evreux  Cathedral,  35 
St.  Eustache,  Paris,  35 
furniture  depicted  by  several  illus- 
trators, 35,  36 

comparisons  at  Saffron  Walden,  36 
the  dolphin  in  ornament,  38 
the  Elizabethan  style,  39 
carved  frieze  at  Haddon  Hall,  40 
art  of  inlaying  with  coloured  woods, 

40 
strapwork     on    Elizabethan     and 

Jacobean  furniture,  40,  41,  44 
survival  of  the  pointed  arch  during 

Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  41 
the  guilloche,  41 

differences  between  farmhouse  fur- 
niture and  productions  made  for 
the  wealthy,  41 
jerry-builders  of  old  times,  42 
the  diamond  or  lozenge,  42 
Jacobean  furniture,  42 
furniture  bearing  dates,  43 
the  '  runners  '  of  drawers,  43 
architectural  character  in  Jacobean 

furniture,  43 

perspective  views  on  panels,  43,  44 
developments  in    furniture  at  end 

of  Elizabeth's  reign,  44 
severity  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
adoption    of    the    Dutch    style 
after  the  Restoration,  44,  45 
the  tulip  in  decoration,  45,  46 
introduction   of  light-wood   furni- 
ture, 46 

panelling  of  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 46,  47 
local    types    of    furniture    during 

seventeenth  century,  47,  48,  49 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  49 
farmhouse   furniture   of  North   of 

England,  49 
treatment  of  surface  in  olden  times, 

50 

Shakespeare  traditions  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  51 


Renaissance  and  after,  continued— 
public  discussion  thereon,  51,  52, 

53 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  45 
Rockingham  Castle,  chest  at,  128 
'  Romance  of  Alexander,'  Gothic  chair 

represented  in,  65 
Rose,  the,  in  decoration,  26 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  23,  39 
Rufford  Abbey,   Notts,   Lord  Savile's 

bedstead  at,  110,  244,  245 
Rustington,  Sussex,  coffer  formerly  in 

church,  114 
Rye  House,  29 

cupboard  at,  181 
shelved  buffet  at,  183,  190 
panel  at,  259 
furniture  at,  305,  306 


Saffron  Walden,  Cross  Keys  Hotel  at, 

.  36,  151,  153 
timber  house  at,  36,  38 
Gothic  joint-stool  at,  67 
Salisbury,  table  in  chapter- house,  208 
Saxham  Hall,  Suffolk,  ancestral  seat  of 

the  Crofts  family,  102 
Sayes'   Court,    Deptford,    mantelpiece 

from,  272 

Scandinavian  design,  283,  284 
Scarcity  of  Gothic  furniture  in    Eng- 
land, 21 
Scottish  regalia,  Sir  W.  Scott's  account 

of  discovery  of  the,  302,  303,  304 
Settles  and  benches,  usefulness  of  the 

settle,  197,  198,  201,  204,  205 
settles  at  Wymondham  and  Bletch- 

ingley,  198 

monks'  settle  at  Winchester,  198 
cupboard  settles,  204,  205 
settles  of  the  Northern  Counties, 

205 
Westmoreland  '  long  settles,'  205, 

206,  207 

settles  temp.  Queen  Anne,  207 
fixed  settle  in  the  Green    Dragon 
Inn,      Combe      St.     Nicholas, 
Somerset,  198,  199,  200 
illustrations  in  the  '  Mirrour  of  the 
World  '  and  Froissart's  '  Chron- 
icles,' 201,  202 
Babington's  benches   in  Lichfield 

Cathedral.  202 
settle  in  possession  of  Sir  Charles 

Lawes-Wittewronge,  202,  203 
settles  at  For  lock,  Devon,  204 
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Shakespeare,    traditions    and     public 

discussion  thereon,  51,  52,  53 
and  Ann  Hathaway,  239,  240 
fallacy   connected   with   Abington 

Hall,  Northants,  264 
and  Hathaway  family,  291 
Shaw,  Henry,  '  Specimens  of  Ancient 

Furniture,'  by — 
mentions  the  Evesham  chair,  62 
chair,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  75 
chair  at  Oxford,  106 
bedstead  at  Lovely  Hall,  232 
Gothic  cradle,  246,  247 
book  referred  to,  325 
Shottery,     Warwick,    the     Hathaway 

bedstead  at,  237,  239,  291 
Shrewsbury,  timber  house  at,  224 
Shuffle,  or  shovel-board,  game  of,  173 
Sizergh  Castle,   panelled   room  from, 

85,  270 
Smithills    Hall,   Lanes,  panelling    at, 

254,  259,  261 
Speke  Hall,  Lanes,  254 
St.    Albans,    chairs    in    the     Abbey 

Church,  8 1,  92,  93 
watch     gallery     in     the       Abbey 

Church,  165 
almeries,    or   dole    cupboards  at, 

175-  176 
table  at,  210 
St.  Beuno,  coffer  of,  at  Clynog  Church, 

Carnarvon,  10 

St.  Eustache,  Church  of,  at  Paris,  35 
St.  George  and  Dragon  depicted   on 

medieval  coffers,  119,  122 
St.  Maclou,  Church  of,  at  Rouen,  275 
St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  coffer  in  the 

Church  of,  159,  160 
St.  Saviour's,   Southwark,   chest  in, 

149.  154  . 
the  description   and  history,   150, 

I5i.  153 

Stanford  Church,  Northants,  254 
Steen    Castle,    Antwerp,    models    of 

chests  in,  160 
Stoke    d'Abernon,    thirteenth-century 

coffer  in  church,  114,  115 
Strap-work  on  furniture,  40,   41,  44, 

183 

Sutton,  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Char- 
terhouse, 72 


Tables  and  forms- 
table    in     chapter  -  house,     Salis- 
bury, 208 
round  table  at  Winchester,  208 

22 


Tables  and  forms,  continued— 

early  table  in  possession  of  George 

C.  Haite,  Esq.,  R.I.,  208,  209 
tables  of  the  Gothic  periods,  209, 

210 

table  at  St.  Albans,  210 

table   formerly   in   the   Tower    of 

London,  210-11 
paucity  of  early  tables,  211 
'tressel  bordes,'  211 
tables  at  Haddon  and  Penshurst, 

213 
banqueting     table     at     Abington 

Hall,  Northants,  213,  214 
table  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  213,  214,  215,  216 
table  in  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  215 
table  in  Blyford  Church,  Suffolk. 

216 
table  in   Dinton   Church,   Bucks, 

216,  218 

melon  bulb  legs,  218,  219 
blending  of    the    bulb   with    the 

pillar  leg,  219,  220 
table    at    the     Red     Lion     Inn, 

Whittlesford,  Cambs,  221,  222 
table  in  St.  Sepulchre's   Church, 

Northampton,  222 
vandalism,  222,  223,  224 
timber-house  at  Shrewsbury,  224 
table  in  Milton's  cottage,  Chalfont 

St.  Giles,  Bucks,  224 
'  Wycliffe's  table  '  at  Lutterworth, 

225 
table  in  possession  of  Mr.  Walter 

Withall,  225,  226 
tables  at  Wadham  and  Jesus  Col- 
leges, Oxford,  226,  227 
the  'gate  table,'  227,  228 
discovery  of  a  fine  example,  227, 

228 
forms    in    All    Hallows    Church, 

Barking,  229,  230 
billiard-table     at    Knole    House, 

230 
illustration     in    'The    School    of 

Recreation,'  230 
Taunton,  Judge  Jeffreys'  chair  from, 

108,  296,  297 
Tempsford,     Bedfordshire,    coffer    in 

church,  144 

Thame  Park,  Oxon.,  panelling  at,  254 
Thoresby  College,  King's  Lynn,  31 
Tilting   coffers,   119,    120,    122,   124, 

278 

Tolleshunt  D'Arcy,  Essex,  254 
Tower    of    London,     historic     table 
formerly  at,  210,  211 
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OLD  OAK  FURNITURE 


Tunbridge,  Kent,  barge  boards  at,  69 
Tunbridge  Wells,  almery  at  Calverley 

Hotel,  176 
Court     cupboards     at      Calverley 

Hotel,  181,  182 

Turton  Tower,  Lanes,  bedstead  from, 
236,  237,  291 


Venerable  Bede,  chair  in  Monkswear- 

mouth  said  to  have  belonged  to,  8 
Vernon,    family    arms    on     coffer    at 
Had  don  Hall,  129 

panelling  erected  by  Sir  George, 

158 

Vicissitudes  of  old  furniture,  authenti- 
city of  histories,  295,  296 

chair  from  Taunton  Castle,  296, 
297 

chest  of  Richard  Kilburne  of 
Hawkhurst,  297,  298,  299, 
300 

the  value  of  heraldry,  300 

cupboard  at  Castle  Hedingham, 
301 

coffers  in  the  Pyx  Chapel,  301-2 

Sir  W.  Scott's  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  regalia  of  Scotland, 
302,  303,  304 

discoveries   in   the   country,   304, 

305,  3io»  3" 
furniture     at     Rye     House,     305, 

306 
court  cupboard  in  a  Surrey  cottage, 

306 
discovery  in  the  Castle  of  Brac- 

ciano,  307,  308 
former    neglect     of    furniture    at 

Haddon    and    Compton    Wyn- 

yates,  308,  309,  310 
detail  in    Teniers'   picture,    '  The 

Surprise,'  311 
discovery    at     the    Bull     Hotel, 

Dartford,  312,  313 

Victor  Hugo  on  the  Renaissance,  32 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 

Kensington,     thirteenth-century 

coffer  in,  18,  29 
Normandy  Gothic  stool  in,  69 
panel  carved  with   boy   King  in, 

77 
panelled  room  from  Sizergh  Castle 

now  in,  85,  270 
the  '  Strafford '  chairs  in,  85 
chair  temp.  Charles  II.  in,  106 
coffer  front  in,  120 


Victoria    and    Albert  Museum,  con- 
tinued— 

Flemish  chest  in,  133 

tilting  coflret  in,  120,  122 

chest  in,  153 

dresser  in,  193 

Gothic  desk  in,  194,  195 

Elizabethan   table    in,    213,    214, 
215,  216 

cradles  in,  250,  251 

fireplaces  in,  271,  272 

chests  in,  319-320 

armoire  in,  323 

Viollet  le   Due,    love    of    elaboration 
by,  xii 

coffer  in  Cluny  Museum  described 

by,  3 

'  Dictionnaire  Raissonne  du   Mo- 
bilier  Fran9ais,'  by,  325 


W 


Walpole,  Horace,  106 
Waltham  Abbey,  chairs  at,  97 
chest  at,  157 
panelling  from,  260,  261 
Want  of  knowledge  of  earliest  methods 
of   construction    and    decoration    of 
furniture,  5 
Ware,  Great   Bed  of,  234,   235,   236, 

245 
Warwick,  Leicester  Hospital  at,  89 

oak  press  there,  182 
Wath    by   Ripon,    fourteenth-century 

coffer  at,  117,  118,  159 
Waverley  romances,  2,  4 
Welsh  sideboards,  47,  183 
Westminster  Abbey,  chair   made  for 
coronation    of    Mary    II.,    107, 
108 

towers  at,  108 
Westmoreland,  Brewer's   account   of, 

205,  206 
Whitchurch,  Buckingham   Chapel  at, 

104,  105 
Whittlesford,     Cambs,    table    in   the 

Red  Lion  Inn,  221,  222 
Williams,  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  St.  Donat's 
Castle,    Glamorgan,    joint-stool 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  in  possession 
of,  69 
credence    in    possession    of,    169, 

171 
late  Gothic  cupboards  in  possession 

of,  175 

Winchester,     monks'    bench    in    the 
Cathedral,  198 
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Winchester,    table   originally  used   in 

foundation  schools  at,  209 
Wingham,  Kent,  barge  boards  at,  69 
Withall,  Walter,  Esq.,  Jacobean  table 

belonging  to,  225,  226 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  108,  159 

fashion  of  his  time,  271 
Wycliffe,  chair  reputed  to  have  been 

used  by,  8 
fallacy  exposed,  9 
table  reputed  to  have   been  used 
by,  225 


Wymondham,   Norfolk,   settle  in   the 
Green  Dragon  Inn  at,  198 


York   Minster,   armoire   in,   22,    162, 
163 

chair  in,  78 

tilting  coffer  in,  120,  122,  159 

cope  chests  in,  127 

lock  on  tilting  chest  in,  130 
Yorkshire  type  of  chairs,  84,  93 
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PART  I. — GENERAL  LITERATURE 


THE  MOTOR  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1905. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8v0.  5^.  net. 

HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 
Crown  &vo.  is.  net. 

FELISSA;  OR,  THE  LIFE  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  A  KITTEN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Post 
i6?n0.  as.  6d.  net. 

Abbot  (Jacob).     See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Abbott  (J.  H.  M.),  Author  of  'Tommy 
Cornstalk.'  AN  OUTLANDER  IN  ENG- 
LAND :  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN 
IN  ENGLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  &v0.  6s. 

AcatOS  (M.  J.).     See  Junior  School  Books. 

Adams  (Frank).  JACKSPRATT.  With  24 

Coloured  Pictures.    Super  Roynli6mo.    vs. 
Adeney  (W.  F.),   M.A.      See  Bennett  and 

Adeney. 

JESGhylUS.     See  Classical  Translations. 
JESOP.     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison).    See  Illustrated 

Pocket  Library. 

Aldis  (Janet).     MADAME  GEOFFRIN, 

HER    SALON,    AND     HER    TIMES. 

With    many    Portraits    and    Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8z>0,     ioj?.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Alderson  (J.  P.).  MR.  ASQUITH.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Alexander  (William),   D.D..  Archbishop 

of  Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND 
COUNSELS  OF  MANY  YEARS. 
Selected  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.  Demy  i6mo. 

Alken  (Henry).  THE  NATIONAL 
SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With 
descriptions  in  English  and  French.  With 
51  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  Folio,  five 
Guineas  net. 
See  also  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 


Allen  (Jessie).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Allen  ( J.  Romilly),  F.  S.  A.    See  Antiquary's 

Books. 
Almack  (E.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Amherst  (Lady).  A  SKETCH  OF 
EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT  DAY.  With  many  Illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  in  Colour.  Demy  8v0. 
i ay.  6d.  net. 

Anderson  (F.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHILDREN. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  &vo.  zs. 

Anderson  (J.  G.),  B.  A.,  Examiner  to  London 
University,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Board.  NOUV- 
ELLE  GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE. 
Crown  8vo.  2s. 

EXERCISES  ON  NOUVELLE  GRAM- 
MAI  HE  FRANCAISE.  Crown  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

Andrewes  (Bishop).  PRECES  PRI- 
VATAE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  E. 
BRIGHTMAN,  M. A.,  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 
Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Anglo-Australian.  AFTER-GLOW  ME- 
MORIES. Crown  Bva.  6s. 

Aristophanes.  THE  FROGS.  Translated 
into  English  by  E.  W.  HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.  Crovun  8?>o.  us.  6d. 

Aristotle.  THEN  ICO  MACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  JOHN  BURNET,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8vo. 
i  o.y.  6<i.  net. 

Ashton  f  R.).     See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Atkins  (H.  G.)     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Atkinson  (C.  M.).  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 
Demy  &vo.  $s.  net. 

Atkinson  (T.  D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  over  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
and  others.  Fca.p.  8vo.  $s.  6d.  net. 
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*A  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  Fcap. 
8v0.  3f .  6d.  net. 

Auden  (T.),  M.A. ,  F.S.  A.   See  Ancient  Cities. 

AureliUS  (Marcus).  See  English  Lib- 
rary. 

Austen  (Jane).  See  Little  Library  and 
English  Library. 

Aves  (Ernest).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Bacon  (Francis).  See  Little  Library  and 
English  Library, 

Baden-POWell  (R.  S.  S.),  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  With  21 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  %yo.  6s. 
AColonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE     MATABELE     CAMPAIGN,    1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.    Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Large  Crown  8v0.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bailey  (J.  C.),  M.A.     See  Cowper. 

Baker  (W.  G.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker(  Julian  L.),F.  I.e.,  F.C.S.  See  Books 

on  Business. 

Balfour  (Graham).    THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Edition.     7'wo  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.     25$. 
net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bally  (S.  K).     Sea  Commercial  Series, 

Banks  (Elizabeth  L.).     THE  AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY    OF    A    'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.'    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 

her  Dog.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Barham  (R.  H,).     See  Little  Library. 

Baring    (The    Hon.  Maurice).     WITH 
THE    RUSSIANS    IN    MANCHURIA. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Baring -Gould   (S.).     THE    LIFE    OF 

NAPOLEON  BpNAPARTE.  With  over 
450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Photo- 
gravure Plates.  Gilt  top.  Large  quarto. 

THE'  TRAGEDY    OF    THE    OESARS. 

With    numerous   Illustrations    from  Busts, 

Gems,  Cameos,  etc.    Fifth  Edition.    Royal 

8vo.     ios.  6d.  net. 
A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    With 

numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters 

by  ARTHUR  J.  GASKIN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 
A  BOOK  pF  BRITTANY.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  8z>0.     6s. 
OLD    ENGLISH    FAIRY  TALES.      With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 

Second  Edition.   Crown  8v0.   Buckram.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE    VICAR    OF    MORWENSTOW  :    A 

Biography.      A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     3$.  6d. 
DARTMOOR  :  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 


Sketch.      With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 

trations.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
THE    BOOK    OF    THE    WEST.      With. 

numerous  Illustrations.  Two  volumes.  Vol.  i. 

Devon.   Second  Edition.    Vol.  u.  Cornwall. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 
A    BOOK    OF    NORTH    WALES.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A    BOOK    OF    SOUTH    WALES.      With 

many  Illustrations.     Crown  8110,     6s. 
THE  RIVIERA.     With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
A   BOOK   OF   GHOSTS.      With  8  Illustra- 

tions  by  D.  Murray  Smith.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 
OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.     With  67  Illustra- 
tions. Fijth  Edition.  Large  Crown  8v0.  6s. 
A    GARLAND    OF    CpUNTRY    SONG: 

English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 

Melodies.      Collected  and  arranged   by  S. 

BAKING-GOULD    and    H.     F.     SHEPPARD. 

Demy  ^to.     6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads 

and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with  their 

Melodies.    Collected  by  S.  BARING-GOULD, 

M.A.,  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD,  M.A.     In  4 

Parts.      Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Part  IV. ,,  \s.   In  One  Volume,  Paper  Sides, 

Cloth  Back,  iof.  net.  ;  Kuan,  15$. 
See    also  The   Little    Guides    and   Half- 

Crown  Library. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.).     See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 
Barnes    (W.   E.),   D.D.      See    Churchman's 

Bible. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).     See  Little  Library. 
Baron  (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.     FRENCH  PROSE 

COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  6d.    Key,  $s.  net.    See  also  Junior  School 

Books. 
Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 

Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 

a    Preface    by    Canon    SCOTT    HOLLAND. 

Crown  8~'0.     3*.  6d. 
Bastable  (C.  F.),  M.A.     See  Social  Questions 

Series. 

Batson  (Mrs.  Stephen).  A  BOOK  OF 
THE  COUNTRY AND  THE  GARDEN. 
Illustrated  by  F.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD  and 
A.  C.  GOULD.  Demy  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
FLOWERS.  Fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Batten  (Loring,  W.),  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Some 

time  Professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School.  THE  HEBREW  PROPHET. 
Crown  8?>0.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Beaman(A.  Hulme).  PONS  ASINORUM : 
OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  %vo.  2S. 

Beard  (W.  S.).  See  Junior  Examination 
Series  and  Beginner's  Books. 

i  Beckford  (Peter).    THOUGHTS   ON 
i       HUNTING.    Edited  by  J.OTHO  PAGET, 
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and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  JALLAND.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  6s. 

Beckford  (William).     See  Little  Library. 

Beeching  (H.  C.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Begbie  (Harold).  MASTER  WORKERS. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Sv0.  js.  6d.  net. 

Behmen(  Jacob).  DIALOGUES  ON  THE 
SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  Edited  by 
BERNARD  HOLLAND.  Fcap.  8vo.  -is.  6d. 

Belloc  (Hilaire).   PARIS.    With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
BeUot(H.H.L.),  M.A.   THE  INNER  AND 

MIDDLE     TEMPLE.      With    numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     6s.  net. 

See  also  L.  A.  A.  Jones. 
Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.     A  PRIMER  OF 

THE  BIBLE.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 
Bennett  (W.  H.)  and  Adeney  (W.  F.).    A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  %vo.     js.  6d. 

Benson  (Archbishop).  GOD'S  BOARD  : 
Communion  Addresses.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
net. 

Benson  (A.  C.),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson  (K.  M.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
i  igth  Psalm.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

Bernard  (E.  R.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness  de).     THE    LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.,  THE 
MONK  OF  LLANTHONY.     With  Illus- 
trations.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Betham-Edwards  (M.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 

FRANCE.         With     many     Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Bethune-Baker  (J.  F.).  M,A.,  Fellow  of 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Bidez  (M.).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

BiggS  (C.  R.  D.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Binns  (Henry  Bryan).     THE  LII-E  OF 
WALT  WHITMAN.    With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Binyon  (Laurence),     THE  DEATH  OF 

ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Crown 

8v0.     3*.  6d.  net. 
*WILLIAM    BLAKE.     In  2  volumes. 

Quarto.     £i,  is.  each.    Vol.  i. 
Birnstingl  (Ethel).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Blair    (Robert).      See    Illustrated    Pocket 

Library. 
Blake  (William).      See   Illustrated   Pocket 

Library  and  Little  Library. 
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Blaxland  (B.).,  M.A.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Bloom  (T.  Harvey),  M.A.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN.  With  Illus- 
trations. Fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6d.  ;  leather^  45.  6d. 
net. 

BlOliet  (Henri).    See  Beginner's  Books. 

Boardman  (T.  H.),  M.A.    See  Text  Books 

of  Technology. 
Bodley  (J.  E.  C).  Author  of  '  France.1    THE 

CORONATION     OF     EDWARD    VII. 

Demy  8vo.     sis.  net.     By  Command  of  the 

King. 
Body  (George),  D.D.     THE   SOUL'S 

PILGRIMAGE  :     Devotional      Readings 

from  his  published  and  unpublished  writings. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

F.R.S.E.     PottZvo.    2s.6d. 
Bona  (Cardinal).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Boon  (F.  CO-     See  Commercial  Series. 
BOITOW  (George).     See  Little  Library. 
Bos   (J.    Ritzema).      AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY.     Translated  by  J.   R.    AINS- 

WORTH  DAVIS,  M.A.     With  an  Introduction 

by  ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD,  F.E.S.     With 

1 55 II  lustrations.  CrmunZvo.  Third  Edition. 
y.  6d. 
ting  (C.  G.),  B.A.    EASY  GREEK 

EXERCISES.    Crown  8vo.    zs.     See  also 

Junior  Examination  Series. 
Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.     GEOMETRY  ON 

MODERN  LINES.     Crown  Zvo.     zs. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life,  Times, 
Work,  Sitters,  and  Friends.  With  40  Illus- 
trations. Demy%TO.  -js.6d.net. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  With  49 
Illustrations.  DemyZvo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fifth  Edition.  Croivn  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  BOYLE  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  NEILSON.  Super  Royal 
i6m0.  2s. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.     See  Little  Guides. 

Brodrick(Mary)andMorton(Anderson). 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN  ARCHEOLOGY.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Brooke  (A.  S..)  M.A.  SLINGSBY  AND 
SLINGSBY  CASTLE.  With  many  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  &vo.  73.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  W. ).     See  Byzantine  Tests. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient 
(Scottish)  History  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.   L.).     THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN.       Illustrated.       Third    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  ;  also  Demy  %vo.    6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Browning  (Robert).     See  Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Illus- 
trations  by  HARRY  B.  NEILSON.  Crown 
Zvo.  3$.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.).  THE  BURDEN  OF 
EN  GEL  A:  a  Ballad-P:Pic.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  S7>0.  3J.  6J.  net, 

EAGER  HEART  :  A  Mystery  Play.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cro-wn  8r<7.  is.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  P.GYPTIANS.  With  over  100 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.  Royallvo.  ^3,  35.  net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.      GOD  AND 
OUR     SOLDIERS.        Second    Edition. 
Crown  Z-'O.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bulley    (Miss).        See     Social      Questions 

Bunyan  ( John).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  FISTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and  English 

BurcMG.  JA  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  87/0.  ^s. 

Burgess  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Small  4/0.  6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).    See  English  Library. 

BUIH  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Burn  (J.  H.).  B.D.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  PERSONAL  AND 
GENERAL.  With  a  Portrait  by  H.  v. 
HERKO.MER.  Crown  Zvo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  _  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG  and  W.  A. 
CRAIGIE.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8v0,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Crown  Bvo.  y  *>d. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

*BUSSell  (F.  W.),  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Vice- 
President  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGYAND 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS:  The  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1905.  Demy  8v0.  12$.  6d. 
net. 

Butler  (Joseph).      See  English  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2</.,  zd.^  and  -$d. 


Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 

YEARS   IN   AUSTRALIA.      Demy  8va. 
7s.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Canning  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION. Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
FLETCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Crown  8sv<7.  i8.r. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  LOMAS.  Three 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  *8s.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.     See 

Leaders  of  Religion. 

"Carpenter  (Margaret).    THE  CHILD 

IN  ART.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  87-0.  6s. 

Chamberlin  (Wilbur  B.).     ORDERED 
TO  CHIN  A.     Crmiinfoff.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  8?>0.  vs.  6d. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Methuen's 
English  Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  STRACHEY,  and  Notes  by  A. 
CALTHROP.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  8vo.  izs. 

^Chesterton  (G.  K).    DICKENS.    With 

Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  %i'o. 
75.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Christian  (F.  W.)  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Demy  Svo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke  (F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Cleather    (A.    L.)    and    Crump    (B.). 
RICHARD    WAGNERS    MUSIC 
DRAMAS :      Interpretations,     embodying 
Wagner's    own    explanations.      In    Four 
Volumes.     Fcap  8v0.    zs.  6d.  each. 
VOL.  i. — THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG. 
VOL.    H. — PARSIFAL,    LOHENGRIN,    and 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 
VOL.  ii.— TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE. 

Clinch  (G.)    See  Little  Guides. 

ClOUgh  (W.  T.),     See  Junior  School  Books. 

Coast  (W.  G),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  CrownZvo.  zs. 

Cobb  (T.).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS:  with  a  Commentary.  Demy 
8vff.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  SELECTIONS  FROM. 
Edited  by  ARTHUR  SYMONS.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 
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Collins  (W.  E.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLL 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  Folio.  Three  Guineas  net. 

Combe  (William).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.    See  E.  C.  Marchant. 

Cooke-Taylor  (R.  W-).     See  Social  Ques- 

Corelii'(Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN:  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  Small 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.   Sm.  tfo.    is. 
Corkran  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 

With   a    Frontispiece.       Second   Edition. 

Fcap.  87/0.    z.f.  6d.;  leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 
BIBLE  FLOWERS.      With  a   Frontispiece 

and  Plan.     Fcaf>.  8vo.     ss.  60".  net. 
Cowley  (Abraham).    See  Little  Library. 
Cowper    (William),  THE  POEMS  OF. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

J.   C.    BAILEY,   M.A.     With  Illustrations, 

including     two    unpublished    designs    by 

WILLIAM  BLAKE.     Two  Volumes.     Demy 

8v0    ios.  6d.  nft. 
COX(J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     See  Little 

Guides,  The  Antiquary's  Books,  and  Ancient 

Cities. 
COX  (Harold),  B.A.      See  Social  Questions 

Series. 

Crabbe  (George).     See  Little  Library. 
Craigie  (W.  A.).   A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 

Crown  8v0.     zs.  6d. 
Craik  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 
Crashaw  (Richard).     See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  G.).     See  Mary  C.  Danson. 
Crouch  (W.).     BRYAN  KING.     With  a 

Portrait.     Crown  8v0.     3$.  6d.  net. 

Cruikshank  (G.)  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  n 
Plates.  Crown  i6mo.  is.  6d.  net. 

From  the  edition  published  by  C.   Tilt, 
1811. 

Crump  (B.).    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Cunliffe  (F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls- 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols. 
Quarto.  15*.  each. 

CuttS  (E.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniel!  (G.  W.).,  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson   (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F. 

G.).       FATHERS     IN     THE     FAITH. 
Small  Bvff    if.  6d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE, 
M.A.,D.Litt.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 

Translated    into    Spenserian   Prose  by  C. 

GORDON  WRIGHT.    With  the  Italian  text. 

Fcap.  8vo.     zs.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee  and  Little  Library. 

Darley  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

D'Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A  NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  Crown 
8v0.  zs.  6d. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur's 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

DaviS  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Author  of '  Charlemagne." 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS  :  1066-1072.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8v0.  los.  6d. 
net. 

DaWSOn  (A.  J.).  MOROCCO.  Being  a 
bundle  of  jottings,  notes,  impressions, 
tales,  and  tributes.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Deane  (A.  C.).     See  Little  Library. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cro7vn  8v0.  zs. 

Demosthenes.  THE  OLYNTHIACS  AND 

PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a  new 
principle  by  OTHO  HOLLAND  Crown  8vo. 

Demosthenes.    AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A. 
Fcap,  8v0.  zs. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library  and 
Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  First  Series. 

Crown  8v0.    4$.  6d.  net. 
Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 

College,      Cambridge.        THE      GREEK 

VIEW      OF      LIFE.        Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8710.     zs.  6d. 
DiCkson  (H.  N.).  F.R.S  E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc. 

METEOROLOGY.      Illustrated.      Crown 

8v0.     zs.  6d. 

Dilke  (Lady).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Dillon  (Ed ward).  See  Connoisseur'sLibrary. 

Ditchfield(P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

THE     STORY     OF     OUR      ENGLISH 

TOWNS.       With     an     Introduction     by 

AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
OLD    ENGLISH    CUSTOMS:    Extant    at 

the  Present  Time.     Crown  8vo.    6s.     See 

also  Half-crown  Library. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),  M.A.    A     PRIMER    OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.      Crown 

8v0.     ss.  6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNING.      Second  Edition.      Crown 

8v0.     zs.  6d. 
Dole    (N.   H.).    FAMOUS   COMPOSERS. 

With    Portraits.      Two    Volumes.      Demy 

8v0.  i2i.  net. 
Doney  (May).    SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 
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Douglas  (James).    THE  MAN  IN  THE 

PULPIT.     Crown  Svo.     zs.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. See  Churchman's  Library. 

Drage  (G-)     See  Books  on  Business. 

Driver  (S.  R. ;,  D.  D. ,  D.  C.  L. ,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Croivn  8vo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  hurst  ( A.  R  ).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

DugUid  (Charles).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Duncan  (S.  J.)(Mrs.  COTES),  Author  of  'A 
Voyage  of  Consolation.'  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  SecondEdition. 
Croivn  &v0.  6s. 

Dunn  ( J.  T.),  D.  Sc. ,  and  Mundella  (V.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

With   114   Illustrations.       Second  Edition. 

Crown  %vo.    3.?.  6d. 
Dunstan  (A.  E.),  B.Sc.      See  Junior  School 

Books. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).    A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA.     With  an   Introductory  Note. 

Demy  Zvo.     A.S.  6d.  net. 
Dutt  (W.  A.).     A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO 

NORFOLK.     Medium  tew.     6d.  net. 
THE    NORFOLK    BROADS.      With 

coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  FRANK 

SOUTHGATE.     Large  Demy  Bvo.     6s.     See 

also  Little  Guides. 
Earle(John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE,    OR    A    PIECE   OF 

THE    WORLD    DISCOVERED.     Post 

1 6mo.    ss  net. 
Edmonds,  (Major  J.  E.),  R.E. ;  D.A.Q.- 

M.G.     See  W.  Birkbeck  Wood. 
Edwards  (Clement).     See  Social  Questions 

Series. 
Edwards  (W.   DOUglas).     See  Commercial 

Series. 
Egan    (Pierce).        See     Illustrated    Pocket 

EgertonXH.  E.),  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.     New 
and   Cheaper  Issue.      Demy  8v0.     js.   6d. 
net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).     See  The  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  G.).     See  S.  T.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  CRUMP, 
M.A  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Engel  (E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE:  From  its  Beginning  to 
Tennyson.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demv  87>0.  is.  6d.  net. 

Erasmus.  A  Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIAN  I, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight,  replenished  with  most  wholesome 
precepts,  made  by  the  famous  clerk  Erasmus 
of  Roterdame,  to  the  which  is  added  a  new 
and  marvellous  profitable  preface. 


From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worcle  for  John  Byddell,  1533.  Fcap.  %vo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 
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A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  FIVE    NATIONS.      4w*   Thousand. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.     Sixteenth 
Edition.     Crown  %->o.     Buckram.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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KnOWling  (R.  J.);  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
London.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 

OF.      Edited    by    E.    V.    LUCAS.      With 

Numerous  Illustrations.   In  Seven  Volumes. 

Demy  %vo.     "js.  6</.  each, 
THE  LIFE  OF.     See  K.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.      With  over  100 

Illustrations  by  A.  GARTH  JONES,  and  an 

Introduction  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.     Demy  87/0. 

jos,  6d, 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 

An  1805  Book  for  Children.     Illustrated  by 

WILLIAM  MULREAUV.      A  new  edition,  in 

facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,     is.  G<i. 

See  also  Little  Library. 
Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 
LambrOS     (Professor).        See      Byzantine 

Texts. 
Lane-Poole  (Stanley).    A  HISTORY  OF 

EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Langbridge(F.)M.A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 

BRAVE  :  Poems   of  Chivalry,   Enterprise, 

Courage,  and  Constancy.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  $7>0.     zs,  6d. 
Law  (William).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 

SHIRE.     A  Biography.     With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    DemyZvo.     i2S.6d.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A  HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crownto/o. 
•3,5.  6d.  net. 

Leigh  (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR.      Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic   Illustrations  by  JOHN 
LEECH.    Post^6ino.     zs.6tf.net. 
Lewes  (V.B.),  M.A.    AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.     zs,  6d. 

Lisle (Fortune'e  de).  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 

Littlehales  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Edition.  Crown  %vo. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE: 
BEING  ADDRESSES  AND  SERMONS,  down 
8v0.  6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Locke  (John).     See  English  Library. 

Locker  (F.).     See  Little  Library. 

LongfellOW  (H.  W.)    See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).     LETTERS 
FROM   A   SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.   Fourteenth  Edition.    Cr. 
&r>0.     6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8z'0.    6.?. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 


E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.    ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  :  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.   Illustrated  by  GEORGE  MORROW. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  +to.     is.  net. 
A  burlesque  Year-Book  and  Almanac. 

Lucas  (E.  V.):  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  numerous  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Two  I'ols. 
Demy  8vo.  21  s.  net. 

A    WANDERER    IN   HOLLAND.     With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour, 
by  HERBERT  MARSHALL.    Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8?'0.     6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  little  Book  for  Way- 
farers.  A  New  Edition.  Fca/>.  8ve.  ^s 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Second  Ed.  Fca&.  8vo  $s 

Lucian.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon  (Noel  S.)-     See  Junior  School  Books. 

Lyttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.  Crown  8w.  2*.  6d. 

M.  M.  HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  WHAT  TO 
WEAR.  Crown  Zvo.  is.  net. 

Macaulay(Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESS  AYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.MON- 
TAGUE, M.A.  Three  Volumes,  Crown  Zvo. 
iSs. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCullOCh  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn  (Florence).    MARY  STUART. 

With    over    60    Illustrations,    including    a 

Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.     Demy  8v#. 

i ay.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published.    See 

also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott  (E.  E.).  See  Books  on  Business. 
M'Dowall  (A.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Mackay  (A,  M.).  See  Churchman's  Library. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  CrownZvo,  zs.6d. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Maitland  (F.  W.),  LL.  D. ,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND. RoyalKvo.  is.  6d. 

Maiden  (H.  E.)f  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Crown  %vo.  $s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8v0.  is.  6d, 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  SURREY. 
With  many  Illustrations.  CrownZvo.  is.6d, 

MarChant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
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Marchant  (E.  0.),  M.A.,  and  Cook  (A.  M.), 

M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  y-  6d- 

Marlowe   (Christopher).     See    English 

Library. 

Marr(J.E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8?>o.  6s. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  With  num- 
erous Illustrations.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Marvell  (Andrew).     See  Little  Library. 

Masefleld  (J.  E.)  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8v0.  y.  f>d.  net. 

Maskell  (A.)    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Mason(A.  J.),  D.  D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Massee  (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE :  Lower  Forms.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  Zvo.  vs.  6d. 

Masterman(C.F.G.),M.A.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Crmon 

Matheson  (Hon.  E.  F).    COUNSELS  OF 

LIFE.     Fcap.  8v0.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A    volume    of   Selections  in    Prose   and 

Verse. 
May  (Phil).    THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition.     *Lto.     is.  net. 
Mellows  (Emma  S.).     A  SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Crown 
8v0.     y.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Cr.  %vo.  2*. 
net. 

A  revised  and  enlarged    edition   of   the 
author's    '  Peace    or    War    in    South 

ENGLAND'S  RUIN  :  DISCUSSED  IN  SIX- 
TEEN LETTERS  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P.  Crown  8vo. 
•id.  net. 

Michell  (E.  B).  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  HAWKING.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  LODGE,  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. 

MillaiS  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2  are  in 
Photogravure.  New  Edition.  Demy  8z>0. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (Sir  John  Everett).    See  Little 

Galleries. 
MilliS  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.    See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 
Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.      A    HISTORY    OF 

ROMAN     EGYPT.       Fully     Illustrated. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Milton,  John,  A  MILTON  DAY  BOOK. 

Edited  by  R.  F.  TOWNDROW.    Fcap.  8v0. 

2S.  6d.  net. 
See   also    Xittle    Library    and    English 

Library. 


i  Minchin  (H.  C.),  M.A.,  and  Peel  (Robert). 

OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mitchell  (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mitton    (G.  E.).    JANE   AUSTEN  AND 
HER  ENGLAND.     With  many  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Dem} 
8z>0.     los.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

'  Moil  (A.).'    See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 

POVERTY.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
$s.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Moran    (Clarence    G.).     See    Books   on 

Business. 

More  (Sir  Thomas).     See  English  Library. 
Morflll  (W.  B.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.      A 

HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 

THE    GREAT    TO    ALEXANDER  II. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  %i>o.     y.  6</. 
Morich(R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.     See 

School  Examination  Series. 

*Morris  (J.)  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 

With  many  portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  %vo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Morris  (J.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (Miss  Anderson).    See  Miss  Brod- 

rick. 

MOUle  (H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Elementary 
Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8v0.  2S.  6d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.     See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

MunrO  (R.),  LL.  D.     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Neal  (W.  G.).    See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.    See  Library 

of  Devotion. 

NichOlS  (J.  B.  B.).     See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Crown 
8v0.  2j. 

Nimrod.     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Northcote  (James),  R.A.  THE  CONVER- 
SATIONS OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 
R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by 
ERNEST  FLETCHER.  With  many  Portraits. 
Demy  8z>o.  ios.  6d. 

Norway  (A.  H.),  Author  of  'Highways  and 
Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. '  NAPLES. 
With  25  Coloured  Illustrations  by  MAURICE 
GREIFKENHAGEN.  A  New  Edition.  Crown 

Novaiis/THE  DISCIPLES  ATS AlS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
UNA  BIRCH.  Fcap.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion, 
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Oman(C.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.  Vol.  ii.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8v0.  los.  6d.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bv0.  3^.  6d, 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  15$. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 

MANCHURIA.     With  many  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Demy  Bvo.     7$.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    A  LOVER'S  DIARY  : 

SONGS  IN  SEQUENCE.   Fcap.  8vo.    55. 

Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRISTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  £4,  4*  net. 

Parmenter  ( John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  PERCIVAL  LANDON.  Quarto. 
$s.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).    See  Byzantine 

Texts. 

Pascal.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURES OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Imperial  Quarto.  £-2,  i2S.  6d. 
net.  See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  Illus- 
trated Pocket  Library. 

Paterson  (W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Crown  8v0.  3*.  6d. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).    NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 

COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  SOUTHGATE.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  &vo.  6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A  series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  stalk-eyed 
Crustaceans  found  in  that  neighbourhood, 
with  a  list  of  the  species.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions in  colour,  by  FRANK  SOUTHGATE. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  &vo.  6s. 

PeaCOCk  (N.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pearce  (E.  H.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Demy  &v<>.  -js.  6d. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8r>0.  is.  (>d. 

Peters  (J.  P.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


Fully  Illustrated.     In  six  volumes.    Crown 

%vo.    6s.  each. 
VOL.   i.     PREHISTORIC    TIMES    TO    XVlTH 

DYNASTY.    Fifth  Edition. 
VOL.    H.     THE     XVIlTH     AND     XVIIlTH 

DYNASTIES.    Fourth  Edition. 
VOL.  in.    XIXTH  TO  XXXTH  DYNASTIES. 
VOL.   iv.    THE  EcvrT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  Litt.D. 
VOL.  v.    ROMAN  EGYPT.  J.  G.  MILNE,  M.A. 
VOL.  vi.     EGYPT    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 

STANLEY  LANE-POOLE,  M.A. 
RELIGION     AND      CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT    EGYPT.      Fully    Illustrated. 

Crown  Bv0.     zs.  6d. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.    Crown  8v0. 

zs.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  TRIS- 
TRAM ELLIS.  In  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 

•>,s.  (>d.  each. 
EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.      With 

120  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
Phillips  (W.  A.).      See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    MY  DEVON  YEAR. 

With  38   Illustrations  by  J.    LEY  PETHY- 

BRIDGE.      Second  and   Cheaper  Edition. 

Lar%c  Crown  8z>0.     6*. 
UP     ALONG     AND     DOWN     ALONG. 

Illustrated     by     CLAUDE      SHBPPERSON. 

Crown  ^to.    $s.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 
Pienaar  (Philip).    WITH  STEYN  AND 

DE  WET.    Second  Edition.     Crozvn  8vo. 

3S.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Plarr  (Victor)  and  Walton  (F.  W.).  A 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  MIDDLE- 
SEX. With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
8z>0.  is.  6d. 

PlautUS.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  LINDSAY,  Fellow  of 
Tesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  %vo.  IDS.  6d. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  King's 

College,  Cambridge.     See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 
Pocock  (Roger).     A  FRONTIERSMAN. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Podmore  (Frank).     MODERN    SPIRI- 
TUALISM.     Two   Volumes.     Demy  8vo. 
2 is.  net. 
A  History  and  a  Criticism. 

Poer   (J.    Patrick   Le).      A    MODERN 

LEGIONARY.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Pollard  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard  (A.  W.).   OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

With  many  Illustrations.  DemyZvo.  js.  6d. 

net. 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.    See  Books  on 

Business. 
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Pond  (C.  F.)      A    MONTAIGNE    DAY- 

BOOK.    Edited  by.    Fcap.l-vo.    -2s.6d.net. 
Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,    F.L.S.      A  TEXT- 

BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 

Illustrated.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

4*.  6d. 

Potter  Boy  (An  Old).    WHEN  I  WAS  A 

CHILD.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Pradeau  (G.).  A  KEY  TO  THE  TIME 
ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a  Dial.  Small  quarto. 
3S.  6d. 

Prance  (G.).     See  R.  Wyon. 

Prescott  (0.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Crown  Zvo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edi. 
tion.  Ct-ffivn  8z>0.  2.\-.  6J. 

Primrose     (Deborah).      A     MODERN 

BfEOTIA.     Crown  *oo.    6s. 
Pugin  and  Rowlandson.     THE  MICRO- 
COSM   OF    LONDON,   OR   LONDON   IN 
MINIATURE.      With    104     Illustrations   in 
colour.     In    Three   Volumes.     Small  4/0. 

1 Q '  $L?  T.*Quiller  Couch).  See  Half-Crown 
Library. 

QuevedO  Villegas.    See  Miniature  Library. 

G.R.  andE.  S.    THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  Zvo. 
y.  6d. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Crown 
Bvff.  6s. 

Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).  See  Illus- 
trated Pocket  Library. 

A  Real  Paddy.  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Redfern  (W.  B.),  Author  of  '  Ancient  Wood 
and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge.'  etc. 
ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES 
AND  ANCIENT  SHOES.  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone.  Quarto, 
£2,  as.  net. 

Reynolds.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  C.  C.  Channer. 

Robertson,   (A.),   D.D.,   Lord    Bishop  of 

Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901.  Demv  Bfo.  i-2s.6d.net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 

Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford, 
1901-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES, 


AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832.  Demy  Bvo.  tor.  6d. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  THE 
STUDENT'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Quarto 
35.  6d.  net. 

Robertson   (Sir    G.    S.)    K. C.S.I.      See 

Half-Crown  Library. 

Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).     THE    MINISTRY 

OF  DEACONESSES.     With  an  Introduc- 

tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Crown  &vo.     %s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.)  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
ROChefOUCauld  (La).     See  Little  Library. 
Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.     NEW  TESTAMENT 

GREEK.     A  Course  for  Beginners.     With 

a  Preface  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden 

of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
Roe  (Fred).     ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 

CUPBOARDS:  Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  Illustrations.  Quarto. 

£3,  3*.  net. 
OLD     OAK    FURNITURE.      With  many 

Illustrations  by  the  Author,   including    * 

frontispiece  in  colour.     Demy&vo.     loj.  6ft. 

net. 
Rogers  (A.    G.    L.),  M.A.      See  Books    on 

Business. 
Romney.     A  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 

By  ARTHUR  B.  CHAMBERLAIN.      With  66 

Plates  in  Photogravure.     Imperial  Quarto. 

£T..  v.  net.     See  Little  Galleries. 
Roscoe    (E.    S.).       ROBERT    HARLEY, 

EARL  OF  OXFORD.    Illustrated.   Demy 

8z>0.    js.  6d. 

This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 
Rose  (Edward).     THE  ROSE  READER. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo. 

vs.  6d.    Also  in  4  Parts.     Parts  I.  and  II. 

6d.  each  :  Part  III.  8«f. ;  Part  IV.  lod. 
Rowntree  <J6shua>.     THE   IMPERIAL 

DRUG  TRADE.   Second  Edition.  Crown 

Bvu.     $s.  net. 

Rubie  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School  Books. 
Russell    (W.   Clark).     THE  LIFE   OF 

ADMIRAL    LORD    COLLINGWOOD. 

With     Illustrations     by     F.     BRANGWYN. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
St.  Anselm.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
St.  Augustine.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
St.  Gyres   (ViSCOUnt).       See    Oxford    Bio- 
graphies. 
'  Sakl '  (H.  Munro).    REGINALD.    Second 

Edition.     Fcap.  Bvo.     ar.  6d.  net. 
Sales   (St.   Francis    de).      See  Library  of 

Devotion. 
Salmon  (A.  L.).     A  POPULAR  GUIDE 

TO  DEVON.    Medium  Bvo.   6d.  net.    See 

also  Little  Guides. 
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Sargeaunt  (J.), 

TNSTER 


M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8r'<?.  js.  €>d. 

Sathas  (C.).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

SCOtt,  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8v0.  3-r.  6d. 

Seeley(H.G.)F.R.S.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 
AIR.  With  many  Illustrations.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).     TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.      Illustrated  by  G.  W.   ORD. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8v0.     zs.  6d. 
Settle     (J.     H.).        ANECDOTES     OF 
SOLDIERS,  in  Peace  and  War.    Crown 
8v0.     3,?.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1^85.  Each  Four  Guineas  net,  or  a  com- 
plete set,  Twelve  Guineas  net. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG.  An  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited 
with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes, 
and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

HAMLET.  Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
DOWDEN,  Litt.D. 

KING  LEAR.     Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG. 

JULIUS    CAESAR.      Edited  by  M.   MAC- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE    TEMPEST.      Edited    by    MORETON 

OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.     Edited  by  H.  B. 

BAILDON. 

CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 
THE    MERRY    WIVES   OF   WINDSOR. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 
A     MIDSUMMER     NIGHT'S    DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  CUNINGHAM. 
KING  HENRY  V.    Edited  by  H.  A.  EVANS. 
ALL'S    WELL     THAT     ENDS     WELL. 

Edited  by  W.  O.  BRIGSTOCKE. 
THE     TAMING     OF     THE     SHREW. 

Edited  by  R.  WARWICK  BOND. 
TIMON    OF    ATHENS.      Edited    by    K. 

DEIGHTON. 
MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.     Edited  by 

H.  C.  HART. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.     Edited  by  MORETON 

LUCE. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     Edited 

by  C.  KNOX  POOLER. 

The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare.  Edited 

by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Introductions  and 
Notes.       Pott    i6mo.       In    40    Volumes. 
Leather,  Jrice  is.  net  each  volume. 
See  also  English  Library. 


Sharp  (A.).    VICTORIAN  POETS.    Crmvn 

8v0.     zs.  6d. 
Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
ShedlOCk  (J.    S.).      THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA:    Its   Origin  and  Development. 

Crown  8v0.    $s. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).    ADONAIS ;  an  Elegy 

on  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 
'  Endymion,'  etc.  Pisa.  From  the  types  of 
Didot,  1821.  2s.  net 

See  also  English  Library. 
Sherwell (Arthur),  M.A.     See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Shipley   (Mary    E.).     AN     ENGLISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Part  I.  Crown  8v0.  zs.  6d.  net. 

Sichel  (Walter).     DISRAELI :  A  Study 

in  Personality  and  Ideas.  With  3  Portraits. 
Demy^vo.  i2s.6d.net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
Sime  (J.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Simonson    (G.     A.).      FRANCESCO 
GUARD  I.      With  41  Plates.      Imperial 
4/0.    £2,  2s.  net. 

Sketchley  (B.  E.  D.).    See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 

Skipton  (H.  P.  K.).      See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).     SICILY:    The  New 

Winter  Resort.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     $s.  net. 
Small  (Evan),  M.A.    THE  EARTH.    An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8i>0.    zs.  6d. 
SmallWOOd,  (M.   G.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Smedley  (F.   E.).      See    Illustrated  Pocket 

Library. 

Smith  (Adam).     THE  WEALTH    OF 

NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  EDWIN  CANNAN, 
M.A.  Two  volumes.  Demy  8v0.  2u. 
net. 

See  also  English  Library. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).     See  Little 

Library. 

Smith  (H.   Bompas),    M.A.     A  NEW 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.      Croivn  Zvo. 

2S.  f>d. 

Smith  (John  Thomas).    A  BOOK  FOR 

A  RAINY  DAY.  Edited  by  WILFRID 
WRITTEN.  Illustrated.  Demy^vo.  \2s.6d. 

Snell  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK   OF   EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Snowden  (G.  E.).    A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demylvo.  43.  6d. 
SophOCleS.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Somet  (L.  A.),     See  Junior  School  Books. 
I  South  (Wilton  E.),  M.A.     See  Junior  School 

Books. 
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Southey   (R.)     ENGLISH    SEAMEN. 

Edited,  with  an   Introduction,  by  DAVID 
HANNAY. 

VoL    I.     (Howard,    Clifford,    Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Crown 

Vol.   n.    (Richard    Hawkins,    Grenville, 

Essex,  and  Raleigh).    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.     See  School  Examina- 

tion Series. 
Spooner  (W.   A.),   M.A.      See    Leaders    of 

Religion. 
Stanbridge  (J.  W.),   B.D.     See  Library  of 

Devotion. 
'Stancliffe.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT  S. 

Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8v0.     is. 

Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

INITIALATINA  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary  Accidence.      Eighth  Edition.     Fcap. 

FIRST    LATIN    LESSONS.     Ninth  Edi- 

tion.   Crown  8vo.    zs. 
FIRST    LATIN    READER.      With    Notes 

adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 

Vocabulary.    Sixth  Edition  revised.    i8mo. 

is.  6d. 
EASY    SELECTIONS    FROM    GffiSAR. 

The    Helvetian      War.    Second    Edition. 

EA'SY'SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.   Part 

I.    The  Kings  of  Rome.     i8m0.     Secant/ 
Edition,     is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.     Tenth  Edition 


EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8v0.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Tenth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Crown  %vo.  is.  6d.  Original 
Edition,  zs.  6d.  KEY,  3*.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA     QUAEDAM  :     Miscellaneous 

Latin   Exercises   on   Common    Rules    and 

Idioms.      Fourth    Edition.      Fcap.     8v0. 

is.  6d.     With  Vocabulary.     2S.     Key,   zs. 

net. 
LATIN    VOCABULARIES    FOR    REPE- 

TITION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 

Thirteenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6d. 
A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN   IDIOMS. 

i8m0.    Second  Edition,     is. 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.     Second  Edition,  re- 

vised.    i8»tf.     is. 
A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.     Crown 

8v0.     is.  6d. 
EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.       Third  Edition,    re* 

vised.    Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6V/. 


GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  cf  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8v0.  zs.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition. 
i8mo.  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Crown  8?>o.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Fcap.  8v0.  is.  6d. 

EASY.  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  bd. 
KEY.  T.S.  net. 

FRENCH    VOCABULARIES    FOR    RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Twelfth  Edition.     Fcap.  8v0.     is. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
zs.  6d. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  SuddardS  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  Third  Edition. 

Stephenson  (j.),   M.A.     THE   CHIEF 

TRUTHS   OF    THE   CHRISTIAN 

FAITH.     Cwvn  Bvo.     3*.  f>d. 
Sterne  (Laurence).     See  Little  Library. 
Sterry  (W.),  M.A.     ANNALS  OF  ETON 

COLLEGE.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.     75.  6d. 

Steuart    (Katherine).      BY    ALLAN 

WATER.  Second  Edition.   Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troductions, by  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  Sixth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8v0.  izs. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    Demy  8v0.    2  vols.    25$. 
net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA    LETTERS.      With    an    Etched 
Portrait    by  WILLIAM    STRANG.     Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8v0.     Buckram.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  L).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  STEVENSON  during 
1887-8  to  her  sister,  Miss  JANE  WHYTE 
BALFOUR.  With  an  Introduction  by  GEORGE 
W.  BALFOUR,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.S. 
Crown  8v0.  6s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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StOddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stone  (E.  D.),  M.A.  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  ODYSSEY.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Stone  (S.  J.).      POEMS   AND   HYMNS. 

With    a    Memoir    by    F.    G.    ELLERTON, 

M.A.     With  Portrait.     Croivnftvo.     6s. 
Straker  (F. ).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Streane   (A.    W.),  D.D.     See  Churchman's 

Bible. 
Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc.,  M.A.     See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J.  CHARLES  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Ottarto.  2is.  tut. 

Stuart  (Capt  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a  Map.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Sturch  (F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
CITY  AND  GUILDS  QUESTIONS 
IN  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  DRAW- 
ING.  Imp.  4(0. 

'Suckling  (Sir  John).  FRAGMENTA 
AUREA :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 

E  arable  Peeces,  written  by.     And  published 
y   a    friend    to   perpetuate    his    memory. 
Printed  by  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  HUMPHREY  MOSELEY,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
1646. 

SuddardS  (F.).    See  C.  Stephenson. 
SUTtees   (R.   S.).       See    Illustrated   Pocket 
Library. 

Swift  (Jonathan).    THE  JOURNAL  TO 

STELLA.    Edited  by  G.  A.  AITKEN.    Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
2S.6d. 

Syrett  (Netta).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  DAVIS,  M.A. 
Feat.  8vo.  2s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 
8v0.  2s.  See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack  (W.)  HOWARD  LETTERS 
AND  MEMORIES.  Demy  8v0.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Tauler  ( J.).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taunton  (E.  L.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Demy  87/0.  2is.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demy  8v0.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 


HISTORY    OF    ROME.      Crown    8vo. 
is.  6d. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).    THE  EARLY 

POEMS    OF.      Edited,    with    Notes   and 

an  Introduction,  by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS, 

M.A.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
IN    MEMORIAM,    MAUD.    AND    THE 

PRINCESS.     Edited   by  J.    CHURTON 

COLLINS,  M.A.    Crown  Zvo.    6s.    See  also 

Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Terton  (Alice).  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 

IN  A  HOSPITAL.     Crown  8v0.     3s.  6d. 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).    See  Little  Library. 
Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.    INSECT   LIFE. 

Illustrated.     Second  Ed.  Revised.    Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 
Tileston(MaryW.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 

FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.     Twelfth  Edition. 

Fcap.  8z>0.     zs.  6d.  net.     Also  an  edition 

in  superior  binding  6s. 
Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.     See  Little 

Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).    MY  CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8v0.  los. 
6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Toynbee  (Paget).M.A.,  D.Litt.   DANTE 

STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES.  Demy 
Zz-o.  \os.  6d.  net.  See  also  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WED :  and 

Other  Poems.     Crown  8z>0.     $s. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Secona 
Edition.  Demy  8v0.  los.  6d.  net. 

TrOUtbeck  (G.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Tuckwell  (Gertrude).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Twining   (LOUisa).      See  Social  Questions 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrell-Gill  (Frances).    See  Little  Books  on 
Vardbn  (Harry).    THE  COMPLETE 

GOLFER.     With   numerous   Illustrations. 
•Sixth    Edition.       Demy    8vo.       los.    6d. 
ner. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Vaughan  (Henry).     See  Little  Library. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).     See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Wall  (J.  C.)  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  8v0, 
AS.  6d.  net.  See  also  Antiquary's  Books. 

Walters  (H.  B.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).    See  Victor  Plarr. 
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Walton  (Izaac)  and   Cotton  (Charles). 

See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library,  English 
Library,  and  Little  Library. 

Warmelo  (D.  S.  Van).  ON  COMMANDO. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  too.     y.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).    WITH  THE 

SIMPLE-HEARTED  :  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  too.  2s.  net.  See  also  Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.  too. 
2s.  See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webb  (W.  T.).     See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Webber  (F.  C.)-     See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 

WellS  (Sidney  H.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

WellS  ( J.),  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  too.  3J.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Sixth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Crown  too. 
y.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc.  See  also  Little 
Guides. 

Wetmore  (Helen  C.).    THE  LAST  OF 

THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  ('Buffalo  Bill'). 
With  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Demy 
too.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

WMbley  (C. ).    See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  THE  NAT  URAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.  .assisted  by  W.  WARDE 
FOWLER,  M.A.  .Xrtnyn  too.  6s.  See  also 
Methuen's  English  Library.' 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARD  DE 
C  O  L  I  G  N  Y.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  too.  12^.  (>d.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 

the  Technical   Institute,   West    Bromwich. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

INORGANIC     CHEMISTRY.       Crown 

too.    2S.  dd. 

WMtley  (MiSS).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Whitten  (W.).     See  Thomas  Smith. 
Whyte(A.  G.),  B.Sc.    See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).    See  Little  Books 
Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.  Fifth 

Edition.    Crown  too.    $s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.    See  Social  Questions 

Scries. 
Wilkinson  (J.  Frome).      See  Social  Ques- 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  too. 
los.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Crown  too.  Fourth  Edition, 
y.  6d. 

A  Text-book   of   European   History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  too.     -$s.  6d. 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 

Wilson  (Bishop).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Willson (Beckles).   LORD  STRATH- 
CONA  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.     Illustrated. 
Demy  too.    js.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.     LYRA  P  A  S- 

TORALIS:  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 

Home.     Pott  too.    zs.  6d. 
Winbolt  (S.  E-),  M.A.      EXERCISES   IN 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  too.     is.  6d. 
LATIN   HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 

to  Composition.    Crown  too.    $s,  6<f.    KEY, 

5s.  net. 
Windle  (B.  C.  A.),D.Sc.,  F.R.S.    See  Ami- 

quary's  Books  and  Little  Guides. 

Winterbotham    (Canon),    M.A.,    B.Sc., 

LL.B.     See  Churchman's  Library. 
Wood(J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).  DAN  LENO:  His 
LIFE  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS.  With  many 
Illustrations,  '^hird  Ed.  Crown  too.  63. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

WOOd  (W.  Birkbeck),M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR.  With  an  Introduction  by 
H.  SPENSER  WILKINSON.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Demy  too.  IT.S  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary's Books. 

WordSWOrth  (W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).    See  Dame. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  too. 
is.  6d. 

Wrong,  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  too.  js.  6d.  net. 
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Wylde  (A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  &vo. 
i$s.  net. 

Wyndham  (0.).     THE    POEMS    OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  too.  Buck- 
ram, g  ilt  top.  ics.  6d. 

Wyon (R.)  and  Prance  (G.).   THE  LAND 

OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.     Being 
a  description  of  Montenegro.   With  40  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  too.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

YeatS  (W.  B.).  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Crotvn  too.  3$.  6d. 

Yendis(M.).    THE  GREAT  RED  FROG. 


A  Story  told  in  40  Coloured  Pictures.  Fcap. 
too.  is.  net. 

Young  (Filson).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOT  O  R  I  S  T.  With  138  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  too.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A  Study  Of 
Work  and  Workers.  With  an  Introduction 
by  ELIJAH  HELM,  Secretary  to  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce.  Cro^vn  too. 
Cloth,  2S.  6d.  ;  paper  boards,  is,  6d. 

Zenker  (E.  V.).  ANARCHISM.  Demy  too. 

Ziminern  (Antonia).     WHAT  DO  WE 

KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY? Crown  too.  is.  6d.  net. 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

CHESTER.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  I  CANTERBURY.     By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D,   F.S.A. 

SHREWSBURY.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A.         Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Antiquary's  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities  ; 
comprehensive  and  popular,  as  well  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 


Demy  %vo.     *js. 


ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN 
ENGLAND.  ^  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  Other  Illustrations. 

CELTIC  ART.  By  T-  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


net. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  FALSE  ANTIQUITIES. 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.  ByJ.  C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

THE  ROYAL  FORESTS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  J. 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 

*THE  MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS. 
By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  With  many  Illus- 


Beginner's  Books,  The 


EASY  FRENCH  RHYMES. 
Illustrated.    Fcap.  Bvo 


By  Henri  Blouet. 
is. 


EASY  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  Makers 
of  Europe. '  Crown  too.  is. 


EASY  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Fcap.  too.  Without 
Answers,  is.  With  Answers,  is.  $d. 

EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
too.  is. 
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Business,  Books  on 

Crown  &vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  importnnt  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.  The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  separately  all  the  considerable 
industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it.  Some  are  Illustrated.  The  first  volumes  are — 


PORTS  AND  DOCKS.     By  Douglas  Owen. 

RAILWAYS.     By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.    By  Chas.   Duguid. 

Second  Edition. 
THE   BUSINESS   OF    INSURANCE.     By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY  :     LIGHTING, 

TRACTION,  AND  POWER.    By  A.  G.  Whyte. 

B.Sc. 
THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  :  Its  History, 

Science.  Practice,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET.     By  F.  Straker. 
THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  AGRICULTURE.     By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
LAW  IN  BUSINESS.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
THE    BREWING    INDUSTRY.      By   Julian    L. 

Baker,  F.I. C..F.C.S. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

MINING  AND  MINING  INVESTMENTS.  By 
'A.  Moil.' 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  ADVERTISING.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.  Illustrated. 

TRADE  UNIONS.     By  G.  Drage. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.  Illustrated. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY.  By  Ernest  Aves. 
Illustrated. 

THE  IRON  TRADE.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  I\lu<- 

MONOPOI.IES,  TRUSTS,  AND  KARTELLS.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  8vo.  i  vs.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  Leon  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.  Demy  8z>0.  IQS.  6d.  net. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS.     Edited  by  C 

Sathas.    Demy  8vo.     i$s.  net. 
ECTHESIS  CHRONICA.      Edited  by  Professor 

Lambros.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 
THE  CHRONICLE  OF  MOREA.    Edited  by  John 

Schmitt.    Demyftvo.     15.?.  net. 


Churchman's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre- 
snonding  as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  f>d.  net. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 
D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  PHILIHPIANS.  Edited  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcap  Zvo. 
is.  6d.  tut. 


THE  EPISTLK  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  Fcap.  %vo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

ISAIAH.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  Two 
Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  zs.  net  each.  With 
Map. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 
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Churchman's  Library,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  oi  Church 
people  at  the  present  time.  The  Editor  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  band  of 
scholars,  who,  having  made  a  special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  best  results  of  modern  research  accurately  and  attractively. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY. 
ByW.E.  Collins,  M.  A.  With  Map.  Crown 
8vo.  2s-  £>d. 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  M.  A.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  KINGDOM  OK  HEAVEN  HERE  AND  HERE- 
AFTER. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B.  CrownZvo.  y.  6d. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown%i<o. 
35.  6d. 


EVOLUTION.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Crown  Bvo.     y.  6d. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ANDTHENEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.     Crown  Zvo. 

6s. 
THE  CHURCHMAN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.    3$.  (>d. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.     By  E.  T.  Green, 

M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
COMPARATIVE   THEOLOGY.    By  J.  A.   Mac- 

Culloch.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8v0. 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 


./ESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eu- 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LL.D.  $s. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.  3*.  (>d. 

CICERO — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  IL,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.  5*. 

CICERO — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.  y.  6d. 

CICERO— De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.  2$.  6d. 


HORACE— The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  as. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.  3^.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  zs.  6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.  zs.  6d. 

THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.  zs.  6d. 


Commercial  Series,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GJBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  %vo. 

A  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  practical  character,  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  business  life. 

A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     2s. 
A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Fourth 

Edition,     zs. 
A   COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    FOREIGN 

NATIONS.     By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.     zs. 
A    PRIMER    OF    BUSINESS.     By  S.  Jackson, 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  F.  G.  Taylor, 

M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 
FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    By 

S.   E.   Bally.      With   Vocabulary.      Third 


COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION  IN    THEORY   AND 

PRACTICE.     By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Sj. 
An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 

Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 

of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
BRITISH    COMMERCE   AND    COLONIES    FROM 

ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA.     By  H.   de  B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  zs. 
COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Second  Edition, 
is.  6d. 


Edition,     zs. 
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METHUEN'S  COMMERCIAL  SERIES— continued. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  2*.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  By  S.  E. 
Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  vs. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  25. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND  BUSINESS. 
By  H.  Jones,     is.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE 
ENTRY.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.     zs. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition.     2S. 


Connoisseur's  Library,  The 

Wide  Royal  %vo.     2$s.  net. 

A  sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.  The  first  volumes  are  — 

MEZZOTINTS.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  With  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

PORCELAIN.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  19 
Plates  in  Colour,  2O  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 
Photogravure. 

MINIATURES.      By  Dudley  Heath.      With  9          Photogravure. 


Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 
Photogravure. 

'*  "1     With  8o  Plates  in 


.  S.  Robinson. 
With  lgo  plate£.   jn  Collotype  and  one   in 

Second  Edition. 


Sales.     Edited  by  W 


).      By 
.  J.  Kn 


ox-Little,  M.A. 


Devotion,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature  are  furnished  with  such  Introductions 
and  Notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intrusion  between  the  author  and 
the  devout  mind. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.      Fifth  Edition. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.     Edited  by  Walter 

Lock,  D.  D.      Third  Edition. 
THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     Edited  by  C. 

Bigg,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition. 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.     Eklited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.    Second  Edition. 
LYRA    INNOCENTIUM.       Edited    by   Walter 

Lock,  D.D. 
A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 

LIFE.     Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Second 

Edition. 
THE  TEMPLE.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.     Secon  d  Edition . 
A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.     Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 
THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
LYRA  APOSTOLIC  A.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott 

Holland  and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  INNER  WAY.     By  J.  Tauler.     Edited  by 

A.W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.     Edited  by  C. 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 


iy  V> 
A    MANUAL    OF    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 

SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  B.D. 
THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.   Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSF.LM.   Edited  by 

C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
GRACE  ABOUNDING.  By JohnBunyan.  Edited 

by  S.  C.  Freer,  M  A. 
BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA.      Edited 

by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 
LYRA    SACRA  :    A    Boole    of   Sacred    Verse. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 

Westminster. 
A  DAY  BOOK  FROM  THE  S  AINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
HEAVENLY  WISDOM.     A  Selection  from  the 

English  Mystics.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVK.   A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.     Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge, 

M.A. 
THE  DEVOUT  LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 
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Methuen's  Half-Crown  Library 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood.M.A.  With  Portraits.  Sixth 
Edition. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.    By  W.  E.  Henley.   Second 

Edition. 
THE  GOLDEN  POMP.    A  Procession  of  English 

Lyrics.     Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

Second  Edition. 
CHITRAL  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     By 

Sir    G.    S.   Robertson,    K.C.S.I.       Third 

Edition.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 


STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  By 
S.  Baring-Gould.  Third  Edition. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS. 
By  S.  Baring- Gould.  Fourth  Edition. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 

A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  By  W.  E. 
Henley  and  C.  Whibley. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN. 
Being  a  Description  of  Montenegro.  By 
R.  Wyon  and  G.  Prance.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. 


Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books,  The 

Fcap  8vo.     3-T.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.  The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOURED    BOOKS 


OLD  COLOURED  BOOKS.  By  George  Paston. 
With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.§vo.  zs.net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON,  ESQ. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by- 
Henry  Alken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Third 
Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.  By  Nimrod. 
With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Alken. 

HANDLEY  CROSS.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 

JORROCKS'  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Alken. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 
contains  Alken's  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

ASK  MAMMA.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Alken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
THE  PICTURESQUE.  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS  :  the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 
By  the  Author  of '  The  Three  Tours.'  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 


THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations    by    the    Author    of    '  Doctor 
Syntax.1    Two  Volumes. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:  A  Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  'Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON:  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON  :  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  37  Coloured 
Plates  by  Alken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Tu'o  Volumes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

THE  MILITARY  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY 
NEWCOME.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Alken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
similar. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 
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GAMONIA  :  or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN  :  Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 


Elegant   Friend,   Sir   Shawn   O'Dogherty. 

By  a  Real  Paddy.    With  19  Coloured  Plates 

by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME  IN 

THE   NAVY.     By  Alfred  Burton.     With  16 

Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
THE   OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE  :  A  Poem.     By 

John   Careless,    Esq.      With   20  Coloured 

Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 

*THE  ENGLISH  SPY.  By  Bernard  Black - 
mantle.  With  72  Coloured  Plates  by  R. 
Cruikshank,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood.  Two  Volumes, 


PLAIN    BOOKS 


THE  GRAVE  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  9F  JOB.     In- 
verted   and    engraved  by  William   Blake. 
These  famous  Illustrations— 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

^Esop's    FABLES.      With    380   Woodcuts    by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

WINHSOR  CASTLE.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  ! 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  j 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

HANDY  ANDY.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They 
may  be  used  viva  voce  or  as  a  written  examination. 

JUNIOR  FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By    JUNIOR  GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  T. 

F.  Jacob,  M.A. 

JUNIOR  LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  C. 

G.  Botting,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
JUNIOR  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By 

W.  Williamson,  M.A. 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
By  W.  S.  Beard.     Second  Edition. 


JUNIOR  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


By 


C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 
JUNIOR  GENERAL    INFORMATION    EXAMINA- 


TION PAPERS.     By  W.  S.  Beard. 
*A  KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE.    Crown  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY   EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 

By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 
JUNIOR  GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By 

A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 


Junior  School-Books,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 

A  series  of  elementary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  of  experience. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.  By  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 
W.Williamson,  B.A.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
8v0.  is.  6d.  Three  Maps.  Crown  8v0.  is.  6d. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING™  ST.  MARK.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Crown  8z>ff.  is.  6d. 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  W.  William- 
son,  B.  A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writ  in  g. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  vs. 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  A. 
E.  Rubie,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  zs. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Crown  8vo. 
zs. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE.  PHY- 
SICS by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.  R.  C.  S.  CHEMISTRY 


by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.   With  2  Plates  and 

154  Diagrams.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     ss.  6d. 
A  JUNIOR  GEOMETRY.      By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 

With  239  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.    zs. 
A  JUNIOR  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.  By 

W.  T.  Clough.       With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8z>o.     is.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY     EXPERIMENTAL     CHEMISTRY. 

By  A.   E.  Dunstan,   B.Sc.     With  4  Plates 

and  109  Diagrams.     Crown  8ro.     zs. 
A    JUNIOR    FRENCH    PROSE     COMPOSITION. 

By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    zs. 
*THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE.  With 

an    Introduction    and    Notes    by    William 

Williamson,  B.  A.  With  Three  Maps.  Crown 

8vo.    is.  6d. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  net. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP   WILBERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.  A. 
CH \RLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


LANCELOT    ANDREWES.      By  R.   L.   Ottley, 

D .  D.     Second  Edition. 
AUGUSTINE   OF   CANTERBURY.      By   E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 


With  Portraits. 


By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 


WILLIAM  LAUD. 

Third  Edition. 

JOHNK.NOX.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
GEORGE  Fox,  THE  QUAKER.    By  T.  Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. 

JOHN  DONNE.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  i6mo.     zs.  6d. 

A  series  of  books  for  children.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or 
exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOWBANK.      By 

Thomas  Cobb. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.     By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 


3.  THE  AIR  GUN.     By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A  SCHOOL  YEAR.     By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  THE  PEELES  AT  THE  CAPITAL.     By  Roger 

Ashton. 


6.  THE  TREASURE  OF  PRINCEGATE  PRIORY 

By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mrs.    BARBERRY'S    GENERAL    SHOP.      By 

Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A  BOOK  OF  BAD  CHILDREN.      By  W.  T. 

Webb. 

9.  THE  LOST  BALL.     By  Thomas  Cobb. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Deviy  i6wo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,   containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.     These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.     Eac  h  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 
GREEK  ART.   H.  B.  Walters..  Second  Edition.  \  REYNOLDS.     J.  Sime.    Second  Edition. 

I  ROMNEY.     George  Paston. 
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WATTS.     R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

LEIGHTON.     Alice  Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ.     Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 

GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
VANDYCK.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 
TURNER.     Frances  Tyrell-Gill. 
DURER.     Jessie  Allen. 
HOPPNER.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 
HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 


BURNE-JONES.      Fortunee  de  Lisle.     Second 

Edition, 

REMBRANDT.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 
COROT.    Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  BirnstingL 
RAPHAEL.    A.  R.  Dryhurst. 
MILLET.    Netta  Peacock. 
ILLUMINATED  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
CHRIST  IN  ART.     Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
JEWELLERY.     Cyril  Davenport. 
CLAUDE.     Edward  Dillon. 


Little  Galleries,  The 

Demy  16 mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OK  HOPPNER. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 


Little  Guides,  The 

Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.;  leather,  -$s.  6d.  net. 


OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 


ES.     By 
.  H.  Ne 


J.  Wells. 


Edition. 
CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      By   A. 

Hamilton    Thompson.      Second    Edition. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
THE    MALVERN    COUNTRY.      By    B.    C.   A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.      Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S   COUNTRY.       By    B.    C.    A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New.      Second  Edition. 
SUSSEX.    By  F.  G.  Brabant.  M.A.    Illustrated 

by  E.  H.  New.    Second  Edition. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.     By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
NORFOLK.     By  W.  A.   Dutt.     Illustrated  by 

B.  C.  Boulter. 
CORNWALL.     By  A.  L.  Salmon.     Illustrated 

by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
BRITTANY.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Illustrated 

by  J.  Wylie. 
HEKTFORDSHIRE.      By     H.     W.    Tompkins. 

F.R.H.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
THE  ENGLISH   LAKES.      By  F.  G.  Brabant, 

M.A.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 


Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Illustrated  by  B. 
Illus- 


KENT.     By  G.  Clinch. 

Bedford. 
ROME    By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

C.  Boulter. 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.     By  G.  Clinch. 

trated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SURREY.     By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert.     Illustrated 

by  E.  H.  New. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    By  E.  S.  Roscoe.     Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SUFFOLK.     By  W.  A.  Dutt.     Illustrated  by  J. 

Wylie. 
DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Wall. 
THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.     By  J. 

E.     Morris.      Illustrated    by     R.     J.     S. 

Bertram. 
HAMPSHIRE.     By  J.  C.  Cox.     Illustrated  by 

M.  E.  Purser. 
SICILY.      By  F.    H.    Jackson.      With    many 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
DORSET.     By  Frank  R.  Heath.     Illustrated. 
CHESHIRE.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan.    Illustrated 

by  Elizabeth  Hartley. 


Little  Library,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  series  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care.  Each  one 
contains  an  introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of  the  author;  (2)  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 
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Each  volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 
great  care. 


Anon.    ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A   LITTLE 

BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).     PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.    Edited  by  E.   V.   LUCAS.    Two 

Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY.    Edited  by  E.  V. 

LUCAS. 
Bacon  (Francis).      THE    ESSAYS    OF 

LORD    BACON.       Edited    by    EDWARD 

WRIGHT. 
Barham  (R.  H.).      THE   INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.     Edited    by    J.    B.    ATLAY. 

Two  Volumes. 
Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Beckford  (William).      THE   HISTORY 

OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.     Edited 

by  E.  DENISON  Ross. 
Blake  (William).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by  M. 

PKKUGINI. 
Borrow  (George).    LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  HINDKS  GKOOMK.      Two  Volumes. 
THE    ROMANY    RYE.      Edited  by  JOHN 

SAMPSON. 
Browning  (Robert).    SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE     EARLY     POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  by  W. 

HALL  GKIFFIX,  M.A. 
Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTI-JACOBIN:    with    GEORGE 

CANNING'S  additional  Poems.     Edited  by 

LLOYD  SANDERS. 
Cowley  (Abraham).    THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.   Edited  by  H.  C. 

MlNCHIN. 

Crabbe  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE    CRABBE.      Edited  by  A.  C. 

DEANE. 
Craik  (Mrs.).     JOHN   HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.      Edited  by  ANNE 

MATHESON.     Two  Volumes. 
Crawshaw  (Richard).    THE  ENGLISH 

POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRAWSHAW. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  HUTTON. 
Dante  (Alighieri).    THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.       Translated  by  H.    F.    GARY. 

Edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY.    Edited  by  PAGET 

TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  GARY.     Edited  by  PAGET 

TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Darley  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  STREATFEILD. 
Deane  (A.  C.).     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes. 


Ferrier  (Susan).    MARRIAGE.    Edited 

by     A.     GOODRICH  -  FREER     and     LORD 

IDDESLEIGH.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 
Gaskell(Mrs.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  LUCAS.    Second  Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.    Edited  by  PERCY  DEARMER. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 
KeatS  (John).     POEMS.    With  an  Intro- 

duction by  L.   BINYON,  and  Notes  by  J. 

MASEFIELD. 
Kinglake  (A.  W.).     EOTHEN.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.     Second  Edition. 
Lamb  (Charles).     KLIA,     AND    THE 

LAST  ESSAYS   OF   ELIA.     Edited   by 

E.  V.  LUCAS. 

Locker  (F.).   LONDON  LYRICS    Edited 

by  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.     A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.).    SELECTIONS 

FROM     LONGFELLOW.        Edited    by 

L.  M.  FAITH  FULL. 
Marvell  (Andrew).     THE   POEMS  OF 

ANDREW    MARVELL.     Edited  by  E. 

WRIGHT. 
Milton  (John).     THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir(D.  M).    MANSIE  WAUCH.    Edited 

by  F.  HENDERSON. 
Nichols  (J.  B.B.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD.      Translated 
by  Dean  STANHOPE.      Edited  by  G.   H. 
POWELL. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A.  D.  GODLEY, 
M.A. 
Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.     Edited  by  H.  W.  PAUL. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).    THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 

SON.    Edked  by  J.  CHURTON   COLLINS, 

M.A. 
IN    MEMORIAM.       Edited  by  H.   C. 

BEECHING,  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.      Edited  by  ELIZABETH 

WORDSWORTH. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  GWYNN.     Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  S.  GWYNN. 

Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.     Edited  by  S.  GWYNN. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited  by  S.  GWYNN. 
Vaughan  (Henry).     THE  POEMS  OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


HUTTON. 


Edited  by  ED  WARD 
[Continued 
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Walton    (Izaak).       THE     COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.    Edited  by  J.  BUCHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).     A  LITTLE 


Wordsworth  (W.).   SELECTIONS  FROM 


WORDSWORTH. 
C.  SMITH. 


Edited    by  NOWELL 


Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 


LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  GEORGE 
SAMPSON. 


BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.  Eighth  Edition. 

Miniature  Library,  Methuen's 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


EUPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
%zmo.  Leather,  zs.  net. 

POLONIUS  :  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  111 
1852.  Demy -$zmo.  Leather,  zs.  net. 

THE  RuBAivAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  ist  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Edition.  Leather,  is.  net. 


THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LORD  HERBERT  OF 
CHERBURY.  Written  by  himself.  From 
the  edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in 
the  year  1764.  Medium  -^zmo.  Leather, 
zs.  net. 

THE  VISIONS  OF  DOM  FRANCISCO  QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS,  Knight  of  the  Older  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather,  zs.  net. 

POEMS.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.  Leather,  zs.  net. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  %vo.     Each  volume,  cloth ,  zs.  6d.  net ;  leather,  %s.  6d.  net. 
These  books  are  written  by  scholars  of  repute,  who  combine  knowledge  and 
literary  skill  with  the  power  of  popular  presentation.     They  are  illustrated  from 
authentic  material. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI.    By  Paget  Toynbee,  M. A., 

D.Litt.      With    12    Illustrations.      Second 

Edition. 
SAVONAROLA.    By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWARD.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Vicar  of  Leeds.     With  12  Illustrations. 
TENNYSON.     By  A.  C.  BENSON,  M.A.    With 

9  Illustrations. 
WALTER  RALEIGH.     By  I.  A.  Taylor.    With 

12  Illustrations. 
ERASMUS.     By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.      With   12 

Illustrations. 
THK  YOUNG  PRETENDER.     By  C.   S.  Terry. 

With  12  Illustrations. 


ROBERT    BURNS.      By    T.     F.     Henderson. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
CHATHAM.     By  A.   S.    M'Dowall.     With   12 

Illustrations. 
ST.  FRANCIS  OF  Assusi.     By  Anna  M.  Stod- 

dart.     With  16  Illustrations. 
CANNING.       By  W.    A.    Phillips.       With   12 

Illustrations. 
BEACONSFIELD.     By  Walter  Sichel.     With  12 

Illustrations. 

GOETHE.     By  H.  G.  Atkins.     With  12  Illus- 
trations. 
*FENELON.     By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.      With 

12  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Bvo.     zs.  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
A    KEY,  issued    to    Tutors   and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to     the    Publishers.        Fifth    Edition. 
Crown  &v0.     6s.  net. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Twelfth  Edition. 
KEY  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 

6s.  net. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Eifhth  Edrtion. 

KEY  (Third  Edition)  issued   as  above. 

6s.  net. 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  R.  J. 
Morich.    Sixth  Edition. 


KEY  (Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M  A. 
Fifth  Edition. 

KEY  (Third  Edition)  issued    as  above. 
js.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     Crown  8m  2S.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
that  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 


TRADE  UNIONISM — NEW  AND  OLD.     By  G. 

Howell.     Third  Edition. 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.     By 

G.  J.  Holyoake.     Fourth  Edition. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     By  J.  A.  Hobson, 

M.A.    Fifth  Edition. 
THE  COMMERCE  OF    NATIONS.      By    C.    F. 

Bastable,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins.B.A. 
THE     RURAL    EXODUS.      By    P.    Anderson 

Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.      By  Harold  Cox, 

J>.  A. 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  By  H.  de  Gibbins 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND.     An  Inquiry  into  Rural 

Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS,  AND  CORNERS.  By  J.  Stephen 

Jeans. 


THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.      By  R.  W.  Cooke- 

Taylor. 
THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.    By  Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
WOMEN'S    WORK.       By    Lady    Dilke,    Miss 

Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 
SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.     By  M. 

Kauffmann. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.    By  T. 

A.  Hobson,  M.A. 
LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON      By  Arthur  Sherwell, 

M.A.     Third  Edition. 
RAILWAY   NATIONALIZATION.      By   Clement 

Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM.      By  Louisa 

Twining. 
UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.    By 

W.  Reason,  M.A. 


The  English  Library 


MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  publishing  a  new  series  of  reprints  containing  both  books  of  classical 
repute,  which  are  accessible  in  various  forms,  and  also  some  rarer  books,  of  which  no  satisfactory 
edition  at  a  moderate  price  is  in  existence.  It  is  their  ambition  to  place  the  best  books  of  all 
nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  within  the  reach  of  every  reader.  All  the 
great  masters  of  Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction,  History,  Biography,  and  Philosophy  will  be  repre- 
sented. The  characteristics  of  THE  ENGLISH  LIBRARY  are  five  : — i.  SOUNDNESS  OF  TEXT. 
2.  COMPLETENESS.  3.  CHEAPNESS.  4.  CLEARNESS  OF  TYPE.  5.  SIMPLICITY.  In  a  few 
cases  very  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes  at  One  Shilling  net  or  as  Treble 
Volumes  at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  net.  The  volumes  may  also  be  obtained  in  cloth  at 
One  Shilling  net,  or  in  the  case  of  a  Double  or  Treble  Volume  at  One  and  Sixpence  net  and 
Two  Shillings  net. 


These  are  the  early  Books. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.     In 

10  volumes. 
VOL.  i.— The  Tempest ;  The  Two  Gentlemen 

of  Verona  ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 

Measure  for   Measure  ;   The  Comedy  of 

Errors. 
VOL.  ii.— Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ;  Love's 

Labour's   Lost;    A  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  As  You 

Like  It. 
VOL.  in.— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  All's 

Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ;  The 

Winter's  Tale. 
VOL.  iv.— The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John ; 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. ;  The 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 


*Vol.  v.— The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ;  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi.  ;  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 
*Vol.  vi.— The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  vi.: 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  in. ;  The 
Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 
Henry  vin. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     By  John  Bunyan. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.    In  5  volumes. 

VOL.  i. — Sense  and  Sensibility. 
THE  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON, 

LORD  VERULAM. 
Vol.  i. — Essays  and  Counsels  and  the  New 

Atlantis. 

THE  POEMS  ANDPLAYS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
ON  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    By  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

[Continued, 
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THE  WORKS  OF  BEN  JONSON.     In  about  12 

volumes. 

*VoL.  I.— The  Case  is  Altered  ;  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour ;  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 

*Vol.  ii.— Cynthia's  Revels  ;  The  Poetaster. 
THE  PROSB  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

VOL.  i.— Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates. 
SELECT  WORKS  OF  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Vol.  I. — Reflectionson  the  French  Revolution. 
THE  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 

Vol.  I.— Tom  Jones.    (Treble  Volume.) 
THE  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON.     In  2 

volumes. 

*Vol.  I. — Miscellaneous  Poems. 
*THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.     By  Robert  Southey. 
THE  MEDITATIONS  OF   MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7  volumes. 

The  Notes  have  been  revised  by  J.   B. 
Bury,  Litt.D. 
THE  PLAYS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

*Vol.  i.— Tamburlane  the  Great ;  The  Tragi- 
cal History  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
*THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert  White. 


THE  POEMS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.     In 

4  volumes. 
*Vol.  i.— Alastor ;  The  Daemon  of  the  World ; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 

*Vol.  it. — Prometheus  Unbound  ;  The  Cenci ; 

The  Masque  of  Anarchy  ;  Peter  Bell  the 

Third  ;   Ode  to  Liberty ;   The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Ode  to  Naples ;  CEdipus  Tyrannus. 

The  text  has  been  revised  by  C.  D.  Locock. 

*THE    LITTLE    FLOWERS    OF    ST.    FRANCIS. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.     In  6 

volumes. 

*Vol.  i.— Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial. 
THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.     In  2  volumes. 
*Vol.  i. — Paradise  Lost. 
*Vol.  ii. — Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Paradise 

Regained. 
SELECT  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

*Vol.  i. — Utopia  and  Poems. 
*THS  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  NATURAL  AND 

REVKALED.     By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 
*THE  PLAYS  OF  PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

Vol.  i.— The  Duke  of  Milan ;  The   Bond- 
man ;  The  Roman  Actor. 
*THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.     In  2  volumes. 
*THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.     Translated  by 
Taylor  and  Sydenham. 


Technology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.      Part  jr.     By  W. 

French,  M.A.,  and  T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A. 

Crown  8v0.     is.  6d. 
TECHNICAL   ARITHMETIC    AND    GEOMETRY. 

By  C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.       Cnmm  Zvo. 


How  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Third  Edition.     Crtnvn  8vo.     is.  6d. 
CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     3*.  6d. 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc., 

M.A.     Crown  t>vo.     35.  6d. 
MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

By  Clare  Hill.   Second  Edition.  Crown  %vo. 

2S. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Part  i.  By  W. 
French,  M.A.  Crown  ^vo.  Third  Edition. 
is.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TEX- 
TILE DESIGN.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
8v0.  75.  6d. 


BUILDERS'  QUANTITIES. 

Crown  Bvo.     4$.  €>d. 
REPOUSS£  METAL  WORK. 
Crown  Bvff.     25.  6d. 


By   H.  C.  Grubb. 
By  A.  C.  Horth. 


Theology,  Handbooks  of 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 

and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Text-books,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
of  the  questions  dealt  with ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  one 
Volume.  Detny  Bv0.  I2S.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION 
RELIGION.  By 
Litt.D.  Third 
jos.  6d. 


TO     THE      HlSTOKY     OF 

F.    B.     Jevons,    M.A., 
Edition.       Detny   &z>o. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.    By  R. 

L.    Ottley,    D.D.      Second    and   Cheaper 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.     izs.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CREEDS.      By   A.   K.  Burn,  B.D.      Demy 

8vo.    ios.  6d. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  AMERICA.     By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 

Demy  8vo.     ios.  fid, 
A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

ByJ.  F.  Bethune  Baker,  M.A.    DemyKvo. 

ios.  6d. 


Westminster  Commentaries,  The 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE 
TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 


THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Fourth  Edition  De»ty  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  &vo.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  ios.  ftd. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
M.A.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 
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Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE  OTHER.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown 

THE 'BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8z>0.     6s. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     Second  Edi- 

tion,     Crown  8r'/?.     6s. 
LOVE   AND    LOUISA.      Second   Edition. 

Crown  $>vo.     6s. 

PETER,  A  PARASITE.     Crown  too.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  8?'0.     6s. 
Anstey  (F.),    Author  of  'Vice    Versa.'      A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illustrated 

by  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  &z>0.     ^s.  6d. 

Bacheller  (Irving),  Author  of 'Eben  Holden.' 
DARREL  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  PASSPORT.   Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  too.  6s. 
BalfOUr  (Andrew).    See  Strand  Novels. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).    ARMINELL.    Fifth 

Edition.     Crown  %TO.     6s. 
URITH.    Fifth  Edition.    Crowntoo.    6s. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 

Edition.     Crown  8z>o.     6s. 
CHEAP    JACK    ZITA.      Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Third 

Edition.    Crown  too.     6s. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifth  Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Crowntoo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.too.  6s. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

too.    6s. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fifth   Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.     Crown  too.     6s. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
GUAVAS  THE    TINNER.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8z>o.     6s. 
BLADYS.       Illustrated.      Second     Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Crown  too.     6.c. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
MISSQUILLET.  Illustrated.  CtwmBvo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 
IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY.   A  Kcw  Edition.   6d. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Barlow  (Jane).    THE  LAND  OF  THE 

SHAMROCK.    Crown  too.    6s.     See  also 

Strand  Novels. 
Barr  (Robert).      IN   THE   MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.    Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
'A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.      Third  Edition. 

Crown  too,     6s. 

'  There  is  much  insight  in  it,  and  much 

excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.   Third  Edition. 

Crown  too,     6s. 

'  Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 

now  gaining  ground,  "  The  Countess  Tekla" 

is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.  — Pall  Afall 

Gazette. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 
THE      TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

See  also  Stiand  Novels. 
Begbie  (Harold).    THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Belloc(Hilaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 

MERCHANT.      With  36  Illustrations  by 

G.    K.    CHESTERTON.       Second  Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).      See  Strand  Novels. 
Benson    (Margaret).      SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
Besant  (Sir  Walter).    See  Strand  Novels. 
Bourne  (Harold  C.).     See  V.  Langbridge. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).      THE  YEAR 

ONE :   A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.   Crown  too.   6s. 
A  BRANDED  NAME.    Crown  too.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 
Wine.'  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
FESSIONS OF  DIANA  PLEASE.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  too.  6s. 

A  JAY  OF  ITALY.    Fourth  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).    THE  TRAGEDY 

OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.    Crown 

too.    6s. 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    A    BUNGALOW. 

Second  Edition.    Crmvn  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Clifford  (Hugh).     A  FREE  LANCE   OF 

TO-DAY.     Crown  87/0.    6s. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).     See  Strand  Novels 

and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Cobb  (Thomas).     A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Twenty-Sixth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.    6s. 
VENDETTA.         Twenty -Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THELMA.     Thirty-Third  Edition.     Crown 

too.    6s. 
ARDATH:  THE    STORY  OF   A   DEAD 

SELF.   Sixteenth  Edition.   Crown  too.  6s. 
THE    SOUL    OF    LILITH.       Thirteenth 

Edition.     Crown  too.      6s. 
WORMWOOD.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Fortieth  Edi- 
tion* Crown  too.  6s. 


1  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  con- 
ception. This  "Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy"  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative.' — Dublin  Review, 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fiftieth 
Edition.  Crown  too.  6s. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  or  work.  .  .  . 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory 
of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
.  .  .  This  interesting  and  remarkable  romance 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A 
literary  phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even 
sublime.  —W.  T.  STEAD  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews, 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  167^ 
Thousand.  Crown  too.  6s. 

'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in  all 
but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and  that 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the 
Churches — the  decay  of  faith— in  a  manner 
which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping 
up.  .  .  .  The  good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  is  a 
beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables."  It  is  a  book 
with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  absolute 
unconventionality  and  passion.  .  .  .  And  this 
is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  reading.' — 
Examiner, 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  i3o*A  Thousand.  Crown 
too.  6s. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  work  as 
"  Temporal  Power"  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey 
certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  certain  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  ...  If  the  chief  intention  of 
the  book  was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  shams, 
injustice,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  and  neglect 
of  conscience,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given 
to  that  intention.' — Morning  Post. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY,  -i-^th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  (Constance).     THE  VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  8?'0      6s. 

Crane    (Stephen)    and    Barr   (Robert). 

THE  O'RUDDY.     Crown  too.     6s. 
CrOCkett  (S.  R.),   Author   of 'The  Raiders,' 

etc.    LOCHINVAR.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.    Crown  too.     6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.    Crown  too. 

6s. 
Croker(B.M.).    ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  too.    6s. 
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PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.    Sixth  Edit. 

Crown  8z>0.     6s. 
THE  OLD  CANTONMENT.   Crown  8vo. 

6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.   Third  Edition.  Crown 

8v0.     y.  6d. 

JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  CrawnBvo.  6s. 
THE   HAPPY  VALLEY.      Third  Edition. 

Croivn  Bvo.     6s. 
A     NINE     DAYS'     WONDER.        Third 

Edition.     Crown  8?>o.    6s. 
Dawson    (A.     J.).      DANIEL    WHYTE. 

Crown  8v0.    y.  6d. 
Doyle    (A.     Conan),    Author    of    'Sherlock 

Holmes.'       '  The    White    Company,'    etc. 

ROUND    THE    RED    LAMP.      Ninth 

Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes).      THOSE     DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS.        Illustrated.       Third 

Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  POOL  IN  THE  DESERT.     Croivn 

8v0.     6s. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Crown 

8vo.    %s.  6d. 
Findlater( J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF     BALGOWRIE.         Fifth     Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).    A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  &>o.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.        Third  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Fitzpatrick  (K.)     THE    WEANS    AT 

ROWALLAN.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Fitzstephen    (Gerald).      MORE     KIN 

THAN  KIND.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
Fletcher    (J.    S.).      LUCIAN     THE 

DREAMER.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of  The  Stolen 

Emperor.'     THE   SLAKING    OF    THK 

SWORD.    Croumtoo.     6s. 
Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of '  Lady  Baby.' 

THE      CONQUEST      OF      LONDON. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.      Second   Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Crown  too.    6s. 
THE     IMPROBABLE     IDYL.         Second 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Gerard   (Emily).      THE     HERONS' 

TOWER.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
GiSSing  (George),  Author  of  'Demos.'   'In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,'  etc.      THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.    Second  Edition.    Crown 
Bvo.     6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Gleig  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Croivn  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 

Harrod(F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 
THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Crown 
Bvo.    6s. 


Herbertson    (Agnes    G.).      PATIENCE 

DEAN.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition 
Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,     6s. 
FELIX.    Fifth  Edition.     Crow n  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THK  FAN.    Sixth 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
BYEWAYS.    Crown  too.    y.  6d 
THE    GARDEN    OF  ALLAH.       Twelfth 

Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Croivn  Bvo.   6s. 
HobbeS  (John  Oliver),  Author  of  '  Robert 
Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).     THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.     Tenth  Edition.     Croivn  Bvo.  _  6s. 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  considered, 
but  not  elaborated  ;  constructed  with  the 
proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows 
itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine 
literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The 
World. 

A    CHANGE    OF    AIR,      Sixth    Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

'A    graceful,   vivacious  comedy,  true   to 
human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown 
Bvo.     6s. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." '  —  National 
Observer. 

THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Seventh  Edition.  CrownBvo.  6s. 
'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and    chivalry,    and    pure    romance.       The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 
modest    and    tender  of    lovers,  a    peerless 
gentleman,   an  intrepid  fighter,  a    faithful 
friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — Guardian. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated  by  H.   R.   MILLAR. 
Sixth  Edition.    Croivn  8v0.     6s. 

1  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.'— St.  James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON  DALE.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed  plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
ventures.  —Spectator. 
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QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8v0. 

6s. 

'The  book  is    notable   for  a  very  high 

literary  quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 

mastery  on  every  page.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Crown  8vo. 

6s. 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  '  A  Cardinal  and 

his  Conscience,'  etc.,   etc.     THE    LADY 

OFLYTE.     Second  Ed.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Hough  (Emerson).    THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE.     Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Housman  tClemence).     AGLOVALE  DE 

GALIS.     Crown  Bva.     6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutdiffe),  Author  of  '  Captain 

Kettle.'     MR.   HORROCKS,  PURSER. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8z'0.    6s. 
Jacobs    (W.    W.).        MANY    CARGOES. 

Twenty  £igMh     Edition.        Crown    8vo. 

SEA' URCHINS.    Twelfth  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.     3J.  6d. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8z>0.  3$.  6d. 

'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for  whole- 
some laughter.' — Spectator. 

'The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  day.' — Black  and  White. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated.       fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8v0.     35.  6d. 

'  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irre- 
sistible.    Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.' — Daily  News. 
'  Laughter  in  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 

James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edition.     Crown  8z>0.     6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

THE  AMBASSADORS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  6s. 

Janson  (Gustaf).  ABRAHAM'S  SACRI- 
FICE. Crown  87'ff.  6s. 

Keays  (H.  A.  Mitchell).  HE  THAT 
EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Crown 
%vo.  6s. 

Langbridge  (V.)  and  Bourne  (C. 
Harold).  THE  VALLEY  OF  IN- 
HERITANCE. Crown  &vo.  6s. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  See  Strand  Novels. 

Lawson  (Harry),  Author  of  'When  the 
Billy  Boils.'  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
BUSH.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8v0.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 


BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Levett-YeatS     (S.).       ORRAIN.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8z>o.     6s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 

OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 
Communist.  Twelfth  Edition.  Medium 
8v0.  6d. 

Long  (J.  Luther),  Co- Author  of  'The 
Darling  of  the  Gods.'  MADAME 
BUTTERFLY.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

SIXTY  JANE.     CrtnvttBva.    6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).     DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.     4?nd  Thousand.     Cr.  8vo. 

is.  6d. 
M'Carthy  (JUStin  H.),  Author  of  '  If  I  were 

King.'      THE     LADY    OF     LOYALTY 

HOUSE.      Third  Edition.      Crown    8vo. 

6s. 
THE  DRYAD.   Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

6s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  8?>0.    6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.      Fourth    Edition.      Crown    8v0. 

6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 

Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
LITTLE  PETER.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     is.  6d. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  CARISSIMA.   Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

THIS'GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi. 

tion.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'In  "The  Gateless  Barrier"  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born 
before.  — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition. 

'  A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  strength  and  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its  exe- 
cution, and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout,  "Sir  Richard  Calmady" 
must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
and  terrible.' — Spectator. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  LOST  ESTATE.  A  New  Edition. 
Crown  8v0.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GRAN'MA'S  JANE.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
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MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Crown  8w>.    6s. 
A  WINTER'S    TALE.      A   New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.      A  New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Marriott    (Charles),    Author     of    'The 
Column.'     GENEVRA.    Second  Edition. 

Marsh  CRichard).   THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vt>.  6s. 
A  DUEL.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE   MARQUIS   OF  PUTNEY.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels.  .-.-., 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.),  Author  of  '  The  Courtship 

of  Maurice  Buckler,"  'Mirr.ndaof  the  Bal- 
cony,' etc.    CLEMENTINA.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.     Second  Edition.    6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  'Comin*  thro* 

the    Rye.'      HONEY.      Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  %vo.     6s. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.    Crown 

8  z'O.     6s. 
THE  FERRYMAN.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.    6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),   Author  of  '  The  Ragged 

Messenger.'      VIVIEN.      Sixth   Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  • 

Meade  (L.  T.).     DRIFT.     Second  Edition. 

Crmvn  8vo.    6s. 
RESURGAM.    Crmvn  %vo.     6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Meredith    (Ellis).      HEART     OF     MY 

HEART.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
MiSS    Molly1     (The    Author   of).       THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.       Sixth    Edition. 

Crown  8va.     3$.  6d. 
IN    THE   WHIRL    OF    THE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  87>o.    6s. 

Montresor  (F.   F.),  Author  of  'Into  the 

Highways  and    Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  SixtA  Edition.  Crown8vo.  6s. 
'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a 
master  hand.  The  book  is  simply  appalling 
and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humor- 
ous also  ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make 
the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'—  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

TO    LONDON    TOWN.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  &vo.     6s. 

'This  is  the  new   Mr.  Arthur   Morrison, 
ipathetic     and 


gracious    and    tender,     symj 
human.'— Daily  Telegraph. 


CUNNING  MURRELL.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
'Admirable.   .    .    .    Delightful    humorous 

relief  ...   a  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 

achievement.' — Spectator. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  &vo.     6s. 

'A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.     It  has 

a  finality  of  touch  that  only  a  master  may 

command.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'An    absolute    masterpiece,     which    any 

novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.' — Graphic. 
'"The  Hole  in  the  Wall"  is  a  masterly 

piece  of  work.      His  characters  are  drawn 

with  amazing  skill.    Extraordinary  power.' 

— Daily  Telegraph. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Nesbit  (E.).    (Mrs.  E.  Bland).     THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
NorriS  (W.  E.).    THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 

COUNTY.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  Crown 

8vo.    6s. 

NIGEL'S  VOCATION.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.   Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Ollivant    (Alfred).      OWD    BOB,    THE 

GREY  DOG  OF   KENMUIR.     Eighth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
Oxenham     (John),    Author    of    'Barbe     of 

Grand  Bayou. '     A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  87*0.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.     Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8w.     6s. 

Pain   (Barry).     THREE    FANTASIES. 

Crown  8v0.     is. 

LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third  Edition.    Crmvn 
8vo.    6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    PIERRE  AND  His 

PEOPLE.    Sixth  Edition. 

'Stories    happily    conceived     and    finely 

executed.      There   is   strength  and  genius 

in  Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
MRS.  FALCHION.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown 

8v0.    6s. 
'A     splendid     study     of     character.'— 

A  thenceum. 
THE   TRANSLATION   OF    A    SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    TRAIL   OF  THE    SWORD.     Illus- 
trated.   ,  Ninth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.      A  book 

like    this  is  a  joy  inexpressible.'  —  Daily 

Chronicle. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 

The    Story  of  a  Lost    Napoleon.      Fifth 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 

living  romance.     The  character  of  Valmond 

is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH : 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 

1  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving 
stories  of  the  great  North.'  —  Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.      I  HUG- 
trated.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown  8w.  6s. 
'Mr.   Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — A  thenceum. 

'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    STRONG:    a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

1  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has   come   from   Mr.    Gilbert   Parker   than 
this  novel.' — Literature. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     y  °^. 

'  Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  he  has  displayed  be- 
fore. '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Pemberton  (Max).     THE  FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Third 
Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Crown  too.  6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 
Crown  too.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  too.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  too.  6s. 

'Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what 
school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their 
inmost  thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

SONS  €  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  too.  6*. 

1 A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 
— Morning  Post. 

THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
'"The   River"  places  Mr.    Phillpotts  in 
the  front  rank  of  living  novelists. ' — Punch. 

'Since  "Lorna  Doone"  we  have  had 
nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance.' 
—Birmingham  Gazette. 

'Mr.  Phillpptts's  new  book  is  a  master- 
piece which  brings  him  indisputably  into  the 
front  rank  of  English  novelists.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

1  This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart. 
The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has 
written.1 — Morning  Post. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Third 
Edition.  Crmvn  too.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  too.  6s. 

KNOCK   AT    A    VENTURE.      Third 
Edition.    Crown  too.      6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


BRENDLE.    Second  Edition.  Crowntoo.  6s. 
'0,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'     THE 
WHITE  WOLF.  Second  Edition.   Crown 
.    too.     6s.  . 

Rhys   (Grace).      THE   WOOING    OF 

SHEILA.     Second  Edition.      Crown  too. 
6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.  Crown 
8t'0.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace)  and  Another.  THE  DI- 
VERTED VILLAGE.  With  Illustrations 
by  DOROTHY  GWYN  JEFFREYS.  Crown 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).     LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
ERB.     Second  Edition.     Crown  too.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.    A  New  Edition. 

Crown  too.    3.?.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  New  Edition. 

Crown  too.    3.1.  6d. 
MRS.      GALER'S     BUSINESS.       Second 

Edition.     Crown  too.    6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    Crown 

8vo.     2s-  £>d> 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).    THE  TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR.    Crown  800.    6s. 
Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).    THE    HEART   OF 

THE  ANCIENT   WOOD.     Crown   &vo. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  too.  6s. 

HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  6vo.     6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).    ANTHEA'S  WAY. 

Crown  too.     6s. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL.     Crown 

THE 'MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT,  second 

Edition.    Crown  too.     6s. 
MRS.  LYGON'S  HUSBAND.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Shannon  (W.  F.).    THE   MESS   DECK. 
Crown  too.     3$.  6d. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Sonnichsen  (Albert).   DEEP  SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.   Crown  8v0.    6s. 
Thompson  (Vance).      SPINNERS    OF 

LIFE.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Urquhart  (M.)  A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE. Second  Ed.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Waineman  (Paul).  BY  A  FINNISH 
LAKE.  Crown  8v<t.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.  Crown 
8z>0.  6s.  See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).     ALARUMS 

AND  EXCURSIONS.     Crown  8w».     6s. 
CAPTAIN    FORTUNE.         Third  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
TWISTED    EGLANTINE.      With  8  Illus. 

trations  by  FRANK  CRAIG.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.    6s.       See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Wells  (H.  G.)    THE  SEA  LADY.    Crown 

8v0.     6s. 
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Weyman  (Stanley),  Author  of '  A  Gentleman 
of  France.1  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  WOODVILLE. 
Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown  %>vo.  6s. 

White  (Stewart  E.).  Author  of  '  The  Blazed 
Trail.'  CONJUROR'S  HOUSE.  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  %vo.  6s. 

White  (Percy).    THE  SYSTEM.    Third 

Edition.    Crown  8v0.     6s. 
THE  PATIENT   MAN.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bve.     6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  '  The 

Barnstormers.'  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6d. 


THE    WOMAN    WHO    DARED.     Crmun 

&ve.     6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE     SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).     THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  :  Being  the 

Romance    of   a    Motor  Car.       Illustrated. 

Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vc.     6s. 
THE    PRINCESS    PASSES.      Illustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    With 

16  Illustrations.      Sixth  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 


Methuen's  Strand  Novels 

Crown  Svo.      Cloth,  is.  net. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  great  and  steady  sale  of  their  Sixpenny  Novels,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
determined  to  issue  a  new  series  of  fiction  at  a  low  price  under  the  title  of  '  METHUEN'S  STRAND 
NOVELS."  These  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  doth,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
quality  may  be  gauged  from  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  early  volumes  of 
the  series. 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  r.s  a  six  shilling 
novel,  that  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  price  is  One  Shilling  net. 
They  feel  sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  books  can 
be  seen  at  all  good  booksellers. 
The  first  volumes  are — 


Balfour  (Andrew).      VENGEANCE    IS 

MINE. 
TO  ARMS. 
Baring-Gould  (S,).    MRS.  CURGENVEN 

OF  CURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
BarlOW  (Jane).      Author   of  '  Irish    Idylls. 

FROM     THE     EAST     UNTO     THE 

WEST 

A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 
Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartram  (George).    THIRTEEN  EVEN-- 

INGS. 
Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  'Dodo.'    THE 

CAPSINA. 
Besant  (Sir  Walter).    A  FIVE-YEARS' 

TRYST. 
Bowles  (G.Stewart).    A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND. 

Brooke  (Emma).    THE  POET'S  CHILD. 
Bullock  (Shan  F.).    THE  BARRYS. 
THE  CHARMER. 
THE  SQUIREEN. 
THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).     THE  BAPTIST 

RING. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 


JOHN  TOPP. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).      A   FLASH   OF 

SUMMER. 
Collingwood  (Harry).     THE  DOCTOR 

OFTHE  'JULIET.' 
Cornfield  (L.  Cope).    SONS  OF  ADVER- 

Crane  (Stephen).     WOUNDS  IN  THE 

RAIN. 
Denny   (C.    E.).      THE    ROMANCE   OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 

Embree  (C.  F.).    HEART  OF  FLAME. 
Fenn    (G.  ManvUle).     AN  ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 

Findlater  (Mary).    OVER  THE  HILLS. 
Forrest    (R.    E.).      THE    SWORD    OF 

AZRAEL. 

Francis  (M.  E.).    MISS  ERIN. 
Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gerard   (Dorothea).      THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 
Glanville  (Ernest).     THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
Gordon  (Julien).    MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 
GOSS  (C.  F.).     THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID  CORSON. 

Hales  (A.  G.).    JA-IR  THE  APOSTATE. 
Hamilton  (Lord Ernest).  MARY  HAMIL- 
TON. 
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Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).   A  PRINCESS- 

OF  THE  HILLS.     Illustrated. 
Hooper  (I.).  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Hough  (Emerson).     THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
'Iota'  (Mrs.  Caffyn).     ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Kelly  (Florence  Finch).   WITH  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).    MAELCHO. 
Linden  (Annie).  A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 

MENT. 

Lorimer  (Norma).    JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Lush  (Charles  K).    THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonnell    (A.).       THE    STORY    OF 

TERESA. 

Macgrath    (Harold).      THE    PUPPET 

CROWN. 

MacMe  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 
IN  THE  DESERT. 

M'Queen  Gray  (E.)  MY  STEWARDSHIP. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 

Mayall  (J.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYREN. 

Meade  (L.  T.).   OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 

Monkhouse  Allan).   LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 

Moore  (Arthur).  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nesbit  (Mrs.  Bland).  THE  LITERARY 
SENSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).    AN  OCTAVE. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  PRODIGALS. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK. 

SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 

THE  TWO  MARY'S. 


Penny  (Mrs.  F.  A.).    A  MIXED  MARRI- 

AGE. 

PhiUpotts  (Eden).      THE   STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY  FREE. 

Randal  (J.).  AUNT  BETHIA'S  BUTTON. 
Raymond  (Walter).    FORTUNE'S  DAR- 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  DIVERTED  VILL- 
AGE. 

Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M.H.).  A  GALLANT  QUAKER. 

Saunders  (Marshall).  ROSE  A  CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  ACCUSED  AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA  S  MONEY. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

A  GREAT  LADY. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECH  WOOD. 

UNDER  SUSPICION. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).    JIM  TWELVES. 

Strain(E.  H.).    ELMSLIE'S  DRAG  NET. 

Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 

Stuart  (Esm6).    CHRISTALLA. 

Sutherland  (Duchess  of).    ONE  HOUR 

AND  THE  NEXT. 

Swan  (Annie).    LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
Swift  (Benjamin).    SORDON. 
Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.),    THE  ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Trafford-Taunton  (Mrs.  E.  W.).  SILENT 

DOMINION. 


Waineman(Paul).   A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott-).  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Crown  8vo.       s.  6d. 


THE  GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.  Illustrated  by  Gordon- 
Browne.  Second  Edition. 

THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
Collingwood. 

LITTLE  PETER.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Second 
Edition. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell. 


By 


THE  SECRET  OF  MADAMK  DE  MONLUC. 

the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori." 
SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade.     2*.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


a   long 
Double 


THE    THREE    MUSKETEERS.      With 
Introduction    by   Andrew   Lang. 
volume. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THIEVES.    Second  Edition. 

ROBIN  HOOD.    A  Sequel  to  the  above. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Price  6d.     Double  Volumes,  is. 

THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS. 

GEORGES. 

CROP-EAKED  JACQUOT;  JANE;  Etc. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    Double  volume. 

AMAURY 


FICTION 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIN. 

THE  SNOWBALL,  and  SULTANETTA. 

CECILE  ;  OR,  THE  WEDDING  GOWN. 

ACTS. 

THE  BLACK  TULIP. 

THE  VICOMTE  DE  BRAGELONNE. 

Part  i.    Louis  de  la  Valliere.      Double 

Volume. 
Part  ir.    The   Man   in   the   Iron    Mask. 

Double  Volume. 
THE  CONVICT'S  SON. 
THE  WOLF-LEADER. 
NANON;  OR,  THE  WOMEN'    WAR.     Double 

volume. 

PAULINE;  MURAT;  AND  PASCAL  BRUNO. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMPHILE. 
FERNANDE. 
GABRIEL  LAMBERT. 
CATHERINE  BLUM. 
THE    CHEVALIEK    D'HARMENTAL.       Double 

volume. 
SY..VANDIRE. 
THE  FENCING  MASTER. 
THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTONY. 
CONSCIENCE. 
*THE  REGENT'S    DAUGHTER.     A  Sequel  to 

Chevalier  d'Harmental. 

Illustrated  Edition. 
THK    THREE    MUSKETEERS.      Illustrated   in 

Colour  by  Frank  Adams,     as.  6d. 
THE    PRINCE    OF    THIEVES.       Illustrated   in 

Colour  by  Frank  Adams.     2-y. 


ROBIN   HOOD  THE  OUTLAW.     Illustrated  in 

Colour  by  Frank  Adams.     zs. 
THE    CORSICAN    BROTHERS.      Illustrated   in 

Colour  by  A.  M.  M'Lellan.     is.  6d. 
THE  WOLF-LEADER.      Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  Frank  Adams,     is.  6d. 
GEORGES.   Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 

2S. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.   Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  Frank  Adams.     $s. 
AMAURY.      Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 

Browne,     zs. 
THE  SNOWBALL,   and   SULTANETTA.     Illus- 

trated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams.     zs. 
THE  VICOMTE  DE  BRAGELONNE.     Illustrated 

in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams.    $s.  6d. 
*CROP-EARED  JACQUOT  ;  JANE  ;  Etc.     Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne,    is.  6d. 
THE  CASTLE  OF    EPPSTEIN.     Illustrated  in 

Colour  by  Stewart  Orr.     is.  6d. 
ACTE.      Illustrated    in    Colour    by    Gordon 

Browne,     is.  6d. 

*CECILE  ;  OR,  THE  WEDDING  GOWN.      Illus- 
trated   in    Colour    by  D.    Murray   Smith. 

is.  6d. 
*THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMPHILE. 

Illustrated    in    Colour  by   Frank    Adams. 

is.  6d. 
*FERNANDE.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro 

Orr.     zs. 
*THE  BLACK  TULIP.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by 

A.  Orr.     is.  6d. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books 


Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Baden-Powell  (Major-General  R.  S.  S.). 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PRKMPEH. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

*WINEFRED. 

Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 

BloundeUe-Burtou  (J.).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 


Caffyn  (Mrs.),  '  Iota.'     ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).     A    FLASH   OF 

SUMMER. 

MRS    KEITH'S  CRIME. 
Connell  (F.  Norreys).     THE  NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 

*Cooper  (E.  H.).    A  FOOL'S  YEAR. 
Corbett    (Julian).       A   BUSINESS   IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 
Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     PEGGY  OF  THE 

BARTONS. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
ANGEL.  JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).      THE  VISION  OF 

DANTE  (GARY). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan  (Sarah  Jeannette).  A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot  (George).     THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS. 
Findlater   (Jane   H.).     THE    GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 
Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  CATALOGUE 


Gerard  (Dorothea).      HOLY    MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

Gissing(George).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL- 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville    (Ernest).      THE    INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
Gleig  (Charles).    HUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Grimm    (The    Brothers).       GRIMM'S 

FAIRY  TALES.     Illustrated. 
Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
THE  CHRONICLES   OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 
Hornung  (E.  W.).      DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).     THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
Le  Queux  (W.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).     THE   TRUE   HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Edna).   DERRICK  VAUGH AN. 
Malet  (Lucas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
Mann    (Mrs.    M.    E.)     MRS.     PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
Marchmont  (A.  W.).     MISER    HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 
Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 
Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  TOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 
Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).    DRIFT. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER. 
Montr^sor  (F.  F.).    THE  ALIEN. 


Moore  (Arthur).  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS 
Morrison   (Arthur).     THE    HOLE   IN 

THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).    THE  RED  HOUSE. 
Norris  (W.  E.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF 

MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).   THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton  (Max).    THE  FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.      . 
Phillpotts  (Eden).    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
Ridge  (W.Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).    A  MARRIAGE  AT 

SEA. 

ABANDONED. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

Sergeant  (Adeline),    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

surtees  (R.  s.).     HANDLEY  CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK  MAMMA.  Illustrated. 

Valentine  (Major  E.  S.).    VELDT  AND 

LAAGER. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.)    MR.  SMITH. 
THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).    BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriot).    THE  ADVEN- 

TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells  (H.G.).  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS. 
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